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Introduction/Remrád 


When I started teaching Old Irish at the University of Vienna in 1996, I soon realized that the 
existing handbooks of and introductions to Old Irish did not meet the requirements of late 20 th 
and early 21 54 century university teaching. With the rapid decline of Latin in modern schools and 
with the number of students who have had their fair share of classical languages ever dwind- 
ling, it has become practically impossible to explain the peculiarities of Old Irish by simply refer- 
ring to similarities with or differences to Latin (not to mention Greek or Sanskrit). At the same 
time, because the number of students who take interest in Old Irish is ever growing, I found it 
necessary to write a beginners’ course of Old Irish that is self-explanatory without making 
reference to a classical language. It has been my aim to compile a book that ideally allows even 
an absolute beginner to learn the language on his or her own, without the guidance of a teacher. 
This is not to say, of course, that tutorial guidance should not be sought in the first place! 

To avoid the rather dull presentation of introductory courses not only in Irish but also in most 
old languages, I have chosen an approach that is still more at home in modern language 
teaching than in the instruction of so-called dead languages. Humorous ovine illustrations serve 
to emphasize grammatical points or help to give the students a bit of relief when the difficulties 
of the Old Irish language become too hard to bear. Odd as it may seem to scholars of traditional 
upbringing, it has been my own experience over the years that the students react very positively 
to the illustrations and that these help very much to keep the interest in the language alive. 

The book is divided into 58 lessons. Each lesson again consists of several smaller paragraphs that 
are devoted to particular elements of Old Irish grammar. I have been careful not to pack too 
much material into the lessons at once. Instead a slow pace, proceeding step by step, has been 
chosen. Topics from nominal morphology, the verbal complex, and the syntax alternate with 
each other. After every two or three lessons an additional lesson has been inserted that is exclu- 
sively devoted to exercises and to the repetition of the newly learned material. These exercises 
partly consist of tests that aim at the recognition of verbal and nominal forms. But their most im- 
portant part is comprised of translations of Old Irish sentences. 

The translations go in two directions. First you will find 20 sentences in Old Irish that have to be 
translated into English. Then 20 sentences in English, using the same words and grammatical 
structures as the corresponding Old Irish ones, although with slight variations, which then have 
to be translated into Old Irish. Although the latter may seem an unnecessary task, it has been my 
personal experience when learning Old Irish that the language is best acquired by forming sen- 
tences in it by oneself. I have put much effort into finding as many authentic Old Irish sentences 
as possible for the exercises. This has not been possible for the first lessons, however, where the 
students have been exposed to too little grammar, and therefore I have had to invent those sen- 
tences myself. But in the later lessons I could largely rely on authentic material, gathered both 
from the glosses and from more secular literature. Nevertheless I have taken the liberty of inter- 
fering with the Old Irish texts to whatever extent seemed appropriate to me in order to avoid too 
complicated grammatical structures that would ask too much of the students. 


xi 




A single asterisk * before a sentence indicates that it builds on authentic Old Irish material but 
that I have changed some elements in the sentence (e.g., the tense, persons, etc.). A double as- 
terisk ** indicates that the following sentence is authentic Old Irish. But even in these latter cases 
I have sometimes silently adapted the orthography or slightly changed grammatical features so 
that they conform to standard grammar. Sometimes I have used Middle Irish texts and ‘palaeo- 
hibernicized’ them in order to accord with the standards of Old Irish. My own translations of 
Irish sentences, both in the exercise sections and in the corresponding solutions, may not always 
sound like good, idiomatic English, but this is intentional. I have tried to follow the wording of 
the Old Irish sentences as closely as possible, without doing too much violence at the same time 
to English syntax. 

In all exercises and in most other paragraphs I have added phonological transcriptions of the 
Old Irish texts. Old Irish phonology and spelling are notoriously difficult, and it has been my 
experience while teaching that the rules of orthography cannot be repeated often enough. I hope 
that with many transcriptions I can offer guidelines to beginners of Old Irish that help them 
come to terms with the sounds and alphabet of this language. 

Where it seemed necessary or advisable, I have made reference to grammatical features in mod- 
ern languages that are similar or dissimilar to constructions in Old Irish. The primary reference 
language for that purpose has been English, but because the book was originally written for a 
German-speaking audience, examples from this language have also been included. I have added 
at the end of the book various appendixes, including a basic bibliography, a glossary containing 
the words used in the exercises, and solutions for all exercises, which may be useful to those 
using this text as their first stepping stone to mastering the Old Irish language. 

My heartfelt thanks go to Jíirgen Uhlich and Dennis King for many corrections and suggestions, 
to Melanie Malzahn for the special fonts, to my many students in Vienna from 1996 to 2004 for 
their unwitting service as guinea pigs in the book’s development and for their unceasing 
encouragement, to the staff of Syracuse University Press for their patience and assistance in 
preparing the final version of the manuscript, and of course to my teachers Kim McCone, Heiner 
Eichner, and Helmut Birkhan to whom I owe all that has been put into this book and who sup- 
ported me through all stages of its production. Last but most certainly not least, I thank Theres 
Illés for the wonderful sheep illustrations. 

It gives me special pleasure that a provisional draft of this course has been completed in time for 
the 150 th anniversary of the publication of Johann Kaspar Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica. 

I hope you will enjoy learning Old Irish grammar as much as I enjoyed creating this course. 

David Stifter, April 2006 


At iáu i mo sessam for gúailnib rosuad rosruithe. 


To make it easier for users of this book to make suggestions, corrections, requests, etc., a special 
Web site has been set up at http://www.univie.ac.at/indogermanistik/sengoidelc.cgi, where 
entries can be made online. 
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Lesson 1 


1.1. The Celtic languages in the context of the Indo-European language family 

Old Irish is part of the Celtic language family, which itself forms one of the twelve attested bran- 
ches of the Indo-European linguistic family. The ancestor language called Proto-Indo-European 
(PIE) (German: Urindogermanisch) originated most probably in the 4 th or 3 rd millennium B.C. in 
the area north of the Black Sea (modern Ukraine). But by the end of the 3 rd millennium B.C. at the 
latest PIE had begun to split up into different branches, which must have been mutually 
understandable as dialects at the beginning, but developed into separate languages in the course 
of time. 

The Celtic branch shares some common traits with other Western Indo-European branches like 
Germanic or Italic. One of the most notable traits is the merger of the PIE velar and palatal 
consonants in one velar set (‘Cenfum-languages’). 


Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 




hÉireann]) h-Alba]) 

Illustration 1.1: The Celtic languages and the Indo-European family tree; + = extinct 
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1.2. The classification of the Celtic languages 

The classification of the attested Celtic languages in relation to one another is somewhat prob- 
lematic. The Celtic languages used to be grouped into p-Celtic (Gaulish and British) and q-Celtic 
(Goidelic) languages, depending on the reflex of the PIE phoneme *k y (PIE *k~étuores ‘4’: Gaul. 
petuar-, Cymr. pedwar, Olr. cethair). This resulted in a clear-cut differentiation between the 
western-most group (Goidelic) and the rest. But with the deciphering of the Iberian script in the 
1920s, the discovery of the Celtiberian language in the 1950s and the discovery that it, too, like 
Goidelic had kept PIE *k~ unchanged (e.g., Cib. nekue ‘and not,’ cp. Latin neque) a new picture 
started to emerge. Today scholars tend to stress the non-trivial morphological, morphonological 
and syntactical similarities between Goidelic and British, grouping them together under the 
label ‘Insular Celtic languages,’ with Lepontic, Gaulish and Celtiberian on the other hand 
forming a loose group of ‘Continental Celtic languages’ (the change *k~ > p in Lepontic, Gaulish 
and British is now viewed as a trivial common innovation in the central area of Celtic lan- 
guages 1 ). In effect, at the moment two competing models of the Celtic languages’ family tree ex- 
ist side by side (see illustration 1.2). It must, however, be noted that, since the Continental Celtic 
languages are only attested in ancient times (from the 6 th century B.C. to approximately the 3 rd or 
4 th century A.D.), whereas the Insular Celtic languages are attested from early medieval times 
until today, once existing linguistic correspondences between individual languages may have 
been obscured by this chronological divergence, or once minor differences may have intensified, 
so that in the end both models are built on a considerable amount of uncertainty. 


Karl Horst SCHMIDT’s model: 


Kim McCONE’s model: 


Proto-Celtic 


Proto-Celtic 



Illustration 1.2: The two models of the Celtic family tree (from: Kim McCone, Towards a Relative Chronologv of 
Ancient and Medieval Celtic Sound Change, Maynooth 1996, p. 67 and 104). Reprinted by permission of the author 


You will have noticed that I basically followed McCONE’s model in my family tree (ill. 1.1). This 
is not to say that this model is the ‘correct’ one: it only means that at the moment McCONE’s ap- 
proach seems to account best for the given linguistic facts. But it may easily be that in the future 
new material (for example in the form of Continental Celtic inscriptions) will be discovered that 
will radically alter the situation. Maybe a completely different model will then be necessary. 

Family trees are a rather superficial means of describing the relationships between languages, 
because it is not possible to express mutual influences between languages. On maps, as in 
illustration 1.3, these interrelations can be more easily represented. 


1 It is noteworthy that in Gaul itself not all areas seem to have undergone the sound change *k v > p. cp., for example, 
the ethnic names Sequani and Quariates, which at least superficially show the sound k~. 
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1.3. The Continental Celtic languages and their attestation 

The map below illustrates the maximum extent of the Celtic speaking world in antiquity. The 
following ancient Celtic languages are known to have been spoken at the time: 

1. Celtiberian, 2. Transalpine Gaulish, 3. Cisalpine Gaulish, 4. Galatian, 5. Lepontic, 6. Lusitanian 
(‘para-Celtic’), 7. British, 8. Goidelic, 9. Pictish (perhaps British). 



Illustration 1.3: Ancient Celtic languages 
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1.3.1. Lepontic 

Lepontic inscriptions come from an area of about 50 km around the Swiss town of Lugano. 
Lepontic is often considered to be an early variant of Gaulish. But despite the extreme scarcity of 
Lepontic inscriptions, it can be demonstrated to be an independent language, and the archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests that Lepontic \ 

may have separated from the other Celtic / 
languages even as early as the 13 th cen- O/ 

X ^ 


tury B.C. 

Lepontic and cisalpine Gaulish (called 


Gaulish (Etr.) in table 1.4) are written in 
the North Italian so-called Lugano al- 
phabet, which had been taken over from 
the Etruscans. This alphabet makes no 
distinction between voiced and voiceless 
consonants. 


Illustration 1.5: Lepontic inscription on an urn from Ornavasso, 
Lugano alphabet to be read from right to left. Reprinted from 
Latomus 46 (1987), 498 by permission of the editor 

transcription: 

LATUMARUI: SAPSUTAI: PE I UINOM : NASOM 
‘for Latumaros and Sapsuta — Naxian wine’ 


1.3.2. Gaulish and Galatian 

Gaulish was the language spoken in most of ancient Gaul (‘transalpine Gaulish’) and, after the 
invasion of the Apennine Peninsula at the beginning of the 4 th century B.C., in Northern Italy 
(‘cisalpine Gaulish’). Many inscriptions have been found so far, some of the longest and most 
valuable only in the past decades (e.g., Chamaliéres, Larzac, Cháteaubleau). The writing systems 
used for Gaulish are the Greek, the Etruscan or North-Italian and the Roman alphabets. Little is 
known about the Celtic languages in Central Europe, but it is assumed that they were dialects of 
Gaulish and probably mutually intelligible. At least the personal and local names from these 
areas are similar to those of Gaul. 



Illustration 1.6: Dedicatory inscription from 
Nímes in the Greek alphabet. Reprinted from 
Wolfgang Meid, Gaulish Inscriptions , 
Budapest 1992, by permission of the author 


transcription: phonological transcription: 


segomaros 

ouilloneos 

tooutious 

namausatis 

eioroubélé 

samisosin 

nemeton 


segomaros 

uilloniios 

toutiios 

namausatis 

iourfl 

belesaml 

sosin 

nemeton 


translation: 

Segomaros (‘big in victory’), son of Uillu, 
citizen (?) of Namausos, dedicated this 
sanctuary for Belesama 
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®»EVO+ 
XOM O Pf v 


Illustration 1.7: Lugano-alphabet, from a Latin-Gaulish bi- 
lingual dedicatory inscription from Vercelli. Reprinted by 
permission of CNRS Éditions 

translation: 

Akisiios Argantomaterekos (‘silver measurer’?), 
gave this area (?) for gods and humans 


transcription: 

AKISIOS.ARKATOKO{K} 

MATEREKOS.TOSO 

KOTE.ATOM.TEUOX 

TONION.EU 


phonological transcription: 

akisiios argantomaterekos 
toteokonde (?) antom (?) 
deuoydoniion eu 



L(sTl'ÍvvAj>i 

AU úís-pj t~2íNS.(' V ^ t p) i Tjsjn's'b uv c - 'Vr- | 

Ai <iU.vj.Vj cvpi TvA_Xirvj-t 1 v.ven ^Alic^v 

ly-l , ífojHTl >ÉH’ 

s. \.T I C f\\ Cnuu, | £ AfV(V\ , v > J 


i u-i. m-í c-íN^v|tN Cv ot>J'N' | 
< * C '^ «Tvl N.U I (f J\ \ HNM I 

_C»MC Ccs^, Uj^vJ^Aw^x 

uA (CQivsí X-vv/o^ C Ck>A.VHUM Xao..r* 




Illustration 1.8: Lead plate with magical inscription from Illustration 1.9: Facsimile of the Chamaliéres 

Chamaliéres (Puy-de-Dóme), excavated 1971. Reprinted inscription by R. Marichal in Latin cursive. 

by permission of CNRS Éditions Reprinted by permission of CNRS Éditions 


transcription: 

1 andedíon uediíumí diíiuion risun 

2 artiu mapon arueriíatin 

3 lop/tites sníe66ic sos brixtía anderon 

4 c lucion floron nigrínon adgarion aemilí 

5 on paterin claudíon legitumon caelion 

6 pelign claudío pelign marcion uictorin asiatí 

7 con a66edillí etic se coui toncnaman 

8 tonc siíontío meíon ponc se sit bue 

9 tid ollon reguc cambion exsops 

10 pissíiumí tsoc cantírissu ison son 

11 bissíet luge dessumm iíis luge 

12 dessumíis luge dessumíís luxe 


attempt at translation (very doubtful!): 

I pray with the (written?) force of interior (?) and 
sky gods to the son (or Maponos) of Aruernia 
... us and them with the magic of the underworld 
(?, orwomen): C. Lucius Florus Nigrinus, the ad- 
vocate, Aemilius Paterinus, Claudius Legitumus, 
Caelius Pelignus, Claudius Pelignus, Marcius Vic- 
torinus Asiaticus son of A00edillos and they who 
swear this oath. What was small will be whole, I 
will straighten the crooked, blind I will see. ... 
Swear at my right (??), swear at my right, swear at 
my right. 
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Until the conquest by C. IULIUS CAESAR in the years 58-51 B.C. the Greek alphabet was used for 
all writing purposes in Gaul. With some slight modifications (e.g., tau Gallicum) it was on its 
way to develop into a national alphabet (see ill. 1.6). After the incorporation of Gaul into the 
Roman Empire the Greek alphabet slowly went out of use for Gaulish and was ultimately 
replaced by the Roman alphabet (ill. 1.8 and 1.9). 

Galatian was spoken in Asia Minor (today Central Turkey). Because of its geographical remote- 
ness it is often taken as a language of its own, though from all that we know it must have been a 
dialect of Gaulish, brought to Asia Minor by Celtic invaders in the 3 rd century B.C. No Galatian 
inscriptions have been found and we only know about the language from personal names and 
odd references to isolated Galatian words in the works of Greek and Latin authors. Apparently 
Galatian was never put to writing by native speakers. 


1.3.3. Celtiberian 

Lepontic and Gaulish (Galatian) share many features that make them look rather similar. Celt- 
iberian on the other hand looks phonetically and morphologically decisively different. It seems 
to have separated from the other Celtic languages at an early stage. Celtiberian was recognized 
to be a separate language only after its decipherment in the 40s of the 20 th century. Some of the 
most important inscriptions were found in the past 30 years. As an example of a Celtiberian text 
you can see below side A of the bronze tablet number 1 from the Spanish town of Botorrita 
(Celtiberian and Latin: Contrebia Belaescá), usually just called Botorrita I (ill. 1.10). It probably 
deals with legislation concerning a temple district in Contrebia Belaesca. Under the picture you 
will find a transcription of side A in Roman letters. Occlusives are transcribed by means of the 
‘archigrapheme,’ which means that Ta stands for /ta/ or /da/, etc. 



'v A' ííx/xvx :uv £ r<- wim o p :^aA-'A'-L h'-Oií f _ 

Z bMT- <? p: HXNp X'TNN .'OXH M <y fc p.ÁtA'Wil Y T i_J 1 ' r^ H ^ 

<2b:p r A;/'rNí?i7/v\:K v r / lb X < PtUv:PLbP/-eyA.-rX'M'« > -'/X/C'(: 5-l/Ur I . 


qj <? N/a 
A/ I ' 

pOfc/ 

/NUVI/V: , 

/pÁ/A fx. 


Illustration 1.10: Celtiberian inscription on a bronze tablet, Botorrita I, found 1970; side A. Reprinted by permission of 
Museo de Zaragoza 
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transcription: 

(1) ti-r-i-ka-n-ta-m : be-r-ku-n-e-ta-ka-m : to-ko-i-to-s-ku-e : s-a-r-n-i-ki-o (:) ku-e : s-u-a : ko-m-ba-l-ke-z : n-e-l-i-to-m / 

(2) n-e-ku-e [:] to-[u]-e-r-ta-u-n-e-i: 1-i-to-m : n-e-ku-e : ta-u-n-e-i: 1-i-to-m : n-e-ku-e : m-a-s-n-a-i: ti-z-a-u-n-e-i: 1-i-to- 
m : s-o-z : a-u-ku / (3) a-r-e-s-ta-l-o : ta-m-a-i: u-ta : o-s-ku-e-z : s-te-n-a : u-e-r-z-o-n-i-ti: s-i-l-a-bu-r : s-l-e-i-to-m : ko- 
n-s-ki-l-i-to-m : ka-bi-z-e-ti / (4) ka-n-to-m [:] s-a-n-ki-l-i-s-ta-r-a : o-ta-n-a-u-m : to-ko-i-te-i : e-n-i : u-ta : o-s-ku-e-z : 
bo-u-s-to-m-u-e : ko-r-u-i-n-o-m-u-e / (5) m-a-ka-s-i-[a?]-m-u-e : a-i-l-a-m-u-e : a-m-bi-ti-s-e-ti : ka-m-a-n-o-m : u-s-a- 
bi-tu-z : o-z-a-s : s-u-e-s : s-a-i-l-o : ku-s-ta : bi-z-e-tu-z : i-o-m / (6) a-s-e-ka-ti : [a]-m-bi-ti-n-ko-u-n-e-i : s-te-n-a : e-s : 
u-e-r-ta-i: e-n-ta-r-a : ti-r-i-s : m-a-tu-s : ti-n-bi-tu-z : n-e-i-to : ti-r-n ! -ka-n-ta-m / (7) e-n-i: o-i-s-a-tu-z : i-o-m-u-i: 1-i-s- 
ta-s : ti-ta-s : z-i-z-o-n-ti : s-o-m-u-i : i-o-m : a-r-z-n-a-s : bi-o-n-ti: i-o-m : ku-s-ta-i-ko-s / (8) a-r-z-n-a-s : ku-a-ti : i-a-s : 
o-z-i-a-s : u-e-r-ta-to-s-u-e : te-m-e-i-u-e : r-o-bi-s-e-ti : s-a-u-m : te-ka-m-e-ti-n-a-s : ta-tu-z : s-o-m-e-i / (9) e-n-i-to-u-z- 
e-i: i-s-te : a-n-ki-o-s : i-s-te : e-s-a-n-ki-o-s : u-z-e : a-r-e-i-te-n-a : s-a-r-ni-ki-e-i: a-ka-i-n-a-ku-bo-s / (10) n-e-bi-n-to-r : 
to-ko-i-te-i: i-o-s : u-r-a-n-ti-o-m-u-e : a-u-z-e-ti: a-r-a-ti-m-u-e : te-ka-m-e-ta-m : ta-tu-z : i-o-m : to-ko-i-to-s-ku-e / (11) 
s-a-r-n-i-ki-o-ku-e : a-i-u-i-z-a-s : ko-m-ba-l-ko-r-e-s : a-l-e-i-te-s : i-s-te : i-r-e-s : r-u-z-i-m-u-z : a-bu-l-u : u-bo-ku-m / 


For the greatest part Celtiberian inscriptions 
are written in the Iberían scrípt. This script 
has alphabetic letters for vowels, sonorants 
and sibilants, but only syllabic signs of the 
type Consonant + Vowel for occlusives, with- 
out a distinction between voiced and voice- 
less consonants. From the time of the Roman 
occupation inscriptions in the Roman alpha- 
bet exist as well. 

Lusitanian, a language known from a few in- 
scriptions in the Roman alphabet in Portugal, 
is generally not considered to be Celtic, but 
at best para-Celtic. 


a 

e 


vowel 

f> 

b 

r 

H 

t 


b 

1 

2 

í 7 

□ 


k 

A 

<< 

t 

X 

O 


t 

X 

o 

Y 

W 

A 


Illustration 1.11: The characters of 
the Iberian script 


1 

r 

m 

n 

s 


r 

9 

r 

A 

* 


1.4. The Insular Celtic languages and their attestation 

The Insular Celtic languages are attested from the early and high Middle Ages onwards (not 
counting personal and local names in ancient Latin and Greek sources). 

300 ( 400 | 500 | 600 | 700 | 800 | 900 11000111001120011300114001150011600117001180011900 


Prim. Irish 
Irish 
Scot. Gaelic 
Manx 
Welsh 
Comish 
Breton 

Illustration 1.12: The Insular Celtic languages 


Harlv Old Ir. Old Irish Middle Irish 


Class. Mod. Irish dialectal Mod. lrish 


Old Welsh Middle Welsh Mod. Welsh 

Old Cornish Middle Corn. Late Corn. Neo-C 

Old Itreton Middle Breton Modern Breton 
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The map to the left illustrates the areas in Western 
Europe where Celtic languages were spoken at the end 
of the 19 th century. In the meantime these areas have 
shrunk dramatically. 

Key to the map: 

1. Irish, 2. Scots Gaelic, 3. Manx, 4. Welsh, 5. Cornish 
(not spoken anymore at that time), 6. Breton 


Illustration 1.13: The modern Celtic languages around 1900 


1.4.1. The Gaelic languages 

Primitive Irish is an archaic stage of Irish, written in the peculiar 
Ogam alphabet. As the Ogam alphabet was in use during a deci- 
sive period of the development of Irish, a lot of sound changes 
are directly observable on Ogam inscriptions. That is, in older 
inscriptions inflectional endings ultimately going back to PIE are 
still written, whereas in later inscriptions these endings have been 
lost. Ogam inscriptions practically only consist of personal names 
in the genitive case. 

lrish, Scottish Gaelic and Manx form the Goidelic branch of 
Celtic. All three languages are ‘Gaelic.’ To avoid confusion it is best to refer to every language by 
its individual name. Up until late medieval times there existed only one literary standard. After 
Ireland had fallen under English dominion Scottish Gaelic and Manx started to develop stand- 
ards of their own. The orthography of Scottish Gaelic is very similar to that of Irish, but Manx is 
written with English orthography! This can obscure important phonological distinctions of the 
language (e.g., the distinction between palatalized and non-palatalized consonants). 

All Goidelic languages are minority languages in their respective countries and are in a very 
weak and vulnerable state. Despite being the first official language of Ireland, Irish as an every- 
day language is spoken only in a few remote areas, mainly on the west coast of the island. 
Approximately 2% of the Irish population regularly speaks Irish. Only in the last years has Irish 
become available on modern mass media like television. Scottish Gaelic is spoken mainly on the 
north western islands off the Scottish mainland. About 1% of the Scottish population speaks 
Gaelic. In Nova Scotia (Canada) a few Gaelic speaking villages used to exist, but the language 
has now ceased to be spoken. Manx was spoken on the Isle of Man and died out in the 1960s. 
Today efforts are made to revive the language. 
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1.4.2. The British languages 

Welsh (Cymric), Cornish and Breton make up the British branch of Celtic. All three are closely 
related to one another, with Cornish and Breton being especially close. Cumbric, which died out 
some time in the Middle Ages, was spoken in North England and South Scotland and must have 
been very close to Welsh. Nearly nothing has come down to us of Cumbric. Perhaps Pictish, a 
language known from a handful of unintelligiable, early medieval inscriptions from Scotland, 
was a British language as well, but this is absolutely unclear. 

All British languages are minority languages in their 
respective countries. Welsh has about 600,000 speakers, a 
quarter of the population of Wales. In recent years it has 
been possible to halt the former rapid decline of speakers 
and the numbers have started to rise slightly again. Welsh 
is also spoken in a few villages in Patagonia (Argentina). 

Despite being situated on the European continent, Breton 
is called an Insular Celtic language, because the language 
was brought to Brittany by refugees from Britain in the 
early middle ages. Breton has about 250,000 speakers, 
most of whom are over 60 years of age. Because of 
France’s francocentric language policy Breton is doomed 
to death in a few decades. Cornish died out in the late 18 th 
century. This century efforts have been made to revive the 
language. A few hundred people speak it as their everyday language, several hundred more 
know the language, but they are divided into three different standards. 



Illustration 1.15: Fest-Noz Brezhoneg 


1.5. What is Old Irish? 

The period of the 8 th and 9 th centuries in Irish language history is called Old Irish. Our first 
extant manuscripts containing Irish language material date from ca. the end of the 7 th century 
and the beginning of the 8 th century. The Irish literary tradition probably started at least a 
century earlier, but no manuscripts from that time have come down to us. Those texts written in 
the 7 th century that have survived (e.g., many law texts like Críth Gablach) are to be found in 
much later manuscripts from the early modern times. 

The earliest Old Irish texts in contemporary manuscripts have mainly survived not in Ireland, 
but in monasteries on the European continent. For the most part these texts do not contain nar- 
rative or poetic literature, but consist of very short interlinear glosses and translations of Latin 
texts: the Pauline epistles ( Wb. = Wiirzburg glosses, middle of the 8 th century), a commentary on 
the psalms (Ml. = Milan glosses, beginning of the 9 th century) and the Latin grammar of Pris- 
cianus ( Sg. = St. Gall glosses, middle of the 9 th century). From Vienna stem two very short collec- 
tions of glosses on the Easter calculation ( Vienna Bedé) and on Eutychius. In the library of the 
monastery of St. Paul im Lavanttal the very famous Reichenau Codex 2 (9 th century) is kept, 
which contains five Old Irish poems, among them the popular poem on the scholar and his cat 
Messe ocus Pangur Bán. All these texts are collected in the Thesaurus Palaeohibemicus ( Thes .). 
Rudolf THURNEYSEN’s Grammar of Old Irish (GOI), which is the foundation of all modern hand- 


2 This codex can be found online at: http://www.rz.uni-potsdam.de/u/lingtri/schulheft/index.html 
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books of Old Irish, is based on the language of the Old Irish glosses. This is basically the 
language you will learn in this course. 

Because even in that corpus linguistic variation can be observed, the language of basically the 8 th 
century is called Classical Old Irish, while that of especially the end of the 9 th century Late Old 
Irish. The language prior to that period, that is from the 7 th century or perhaps even earlier, 
shows decisively older linguistic traits and is therefore called Early Old Irish. The period from 
the 10 th to the 12 th century is labelled Middle Irish. The language of that period shows a great 
amount of grammatical simplification in comparison to Old Irish, but also an amount of lin- 
guistic variation, which points to the state of a language in transition to a different grammatical 
system. Modem Irish then (ca. from 1200 onwards) is again a language with a fixed and stand- 
ardized grammar. 

The language encountered in Old Irish texts shows a surprisingly high degree of uniformity, 
with hardly any dialectal distinctions discernible, although these certainly must have existed at 
the time. From this it would seem that Old Irish was a literary language whose standard was 
taught to the Irish ‘men of writing’ in school, much as standardized Latin was taught to 
Continental pupils as a language of literary communication, long after Classical Latin had 
ceased to be a spoken language of the people. One may wonder if Classical Old Irish was ever 
spoken as such, or whether it was solely a written standard. 

What makes the study of Old Irish maybe a bit more difficult than that of other languages? 
Apart from the intricacies of the grammar (e.g., it is sometimes hardly possible to recognize the 
underlying word in a given grammatical form), there are other factors that contribute to the 
difficulties one encounters when reading Old Irish texts. Most of the texts are not to be found in 
manuscripts of the time they were originally composed, but in much later copies. Copying, on 
the one hand, always leads to orthographic mistakes. On the other hand, the language of the 
scribes was younger than that of the texts they were copying; this often lead to ‘automatic cor- 
rections,’ when the scribes replaced older, obsolete grammatical forms with more familiar ones. 
Thus the texts changed over the course of time, and often they show an intricately intertwined 
mixture of Old, Middle and Modern Irish grammatical forms. Additionally, the orthography of 
Irish changed over the course of time, too, so that you may find in a manuscript one word 
written in Old Irish, the next in Modern Irish spelling and the third in a completely odd attempt 
at combining different standards. 

You won’t, however, encounter difficulties of the latter type in the present book. What I will be 
using is an idealized grammar of Old Irish in a purity that probably never existed in reality, 
spelled in a normalized orthography, that today is usually used for modern editions. But you 
should be aware of the fact that as soon as you start to work with real Irish texts and with 
manuscripts, you will meet with trouble. 
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2.1. The writing of Old Irish 

In the course of history three different writing systems were used for Irish: 

1. the Ogam alphabet 

2. the Cló Gaelach (Trish type’ —a variant of the Roman alphabet) 

3. and the Roman alphabet. 


2.2. Ogam 

The oldest writing system is Ogam (Modern Irish spelling Ogham), most probably developed in 
Ireland itself or in the multicultural environment of southwest Britain during the later centuries 
of Roman rule. Ogam is a monumental script consisting of strokes and notches engraved on the 
edges of standing stones (Ogam stones ). The extant inscriptions either served a funeral function 
or denoted land possession. Maybe Ogam was also used on wooden sticks for other purposes 
but nothing of that sort has remained in the archaeological record and the odd references in Irish 
sagas to that practice need not necessarily be taken at face value. Ogam was in use from the 4 th 
to the 6 th /7 th century. Occasional references in popular books to Ogam inscriptions from North 
America are pure phantasy. 

In medieval manuscript tradition names for the Ogam letters have come down to us. Often tree 
names are used for the names, but many of these arboreal identifications are more than dubious 
(a detailed discussion in McMANUS 1991: 36 ff.). Not all original phonological values of the 
Ogam letters are absolutely clear; values given in brackets in ill. 2.1 represent the certain or pos- 
sible original value (cf. McMANUS 1991:1-41). 


T 

B 

Group I 

Beithe (Birch) 

1 

Group II 

H (P/J?) hÚath (Whitethorn, 1 

T 

L 

Luis (Rowan-tree) 

JL 

D 

Dair (Oak) 

nr 

F(V) 

Fern (Alder) 

JL 

T 

Tinne (Holly?) 

inr 

S 

Sail (Willow) 

_111L 

C 

Coll (Hazel) 

inr 

N 

Nin (Ash-tree?) 

Jilll. 

Q 

Cert (Bush?) 

Illustration 2.1a: The Ogam alphabet 
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Group III 


Group IV 

/ 

M 

Muin (Vine) 

A 

Ailm (Pine-tree) 

/ 

G 

Gort (Ivy) 

— O 

Onn (Ash-tree) 

# 

NG (Gw) 

nGétal (Rilling) 

— u 

Úr (Heath) 

# 

Z (ST?) 

Straif (Sulphur) 

..' •: ... •" ..: 

Edad (Aspen?) 

///// 

Itttr 

R 

Ruis (Elder-tree) 


Idad (Yew Tree?) 


Illustration 2.1b: The Ogam alphabet 

111. 2.2 gives a typical example of an Ogam inscription, found at the northwest end of Mount 
Brandon (Dingle Peninsula, Co. Chiarraí) [CIIC 145, p. 140]. The Ogam inscription reads as 
follows (from left to right): 



In Roman transliteration (Ogam inscriptions are always transliterated in 
uppercase!): 

QRIMITIR RON[A]NN MAQ COMOGANN 
‘of the priest Rónán, the son of Comgán’ 


Since the inscription shows linguistically young, i.e., Archaic Irish forms 
(loss of final syllables, raising of e > i before a following f, loss of g 
between vowel and n with compensatory lengthening), it must be from a 
relatively late date, perhaps the later 5 th or 6 th century, but no absolute 
dating is possible. In earlier inscriptions the mentioned sound changes 
would not have taken place yet; at a Primitive Irish stage the inscription 
would probably have looked like *QREMITERI RONAGNI MAQI 
COMAGAGNI. Into classical Old Irish the inscription would translate as 
*cruimthir Rónáin maicc Comgáin. 


Illustration 2.2: Ogam stone, CIIC 145. Reprinted 
by permission of Four Courts Press 
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2.3. Cló Gaelach 

In medieval times a special Irish writing style developed from the Roman semi-uncial scipt. At 
the early modern period with the invention of the printing press this Irish type was standard- 
ized as Cló Gaelach ‘Irish type’ for the printing of the Irish language. The Cló Gaelach is 
basically identical with the Roman alphabet, except for the shapes of a few letters ( g , lowercase r 
and s). The Cló Gaelach was in use until the 1950s. In secondhand book shops you can find 
many books in this type, and the type is still often used to give public inscriptions a kind of old 
Irish flair. Older editions of Old Irish texts, especially from the 19 th century, are also printed in 
Cló Gaelach. 


& b c 

a b c 

b ni n 

1 m n 

Illustration 2.3: Cló Gaelach, 


v e p 

d e f 

o p n,p 

o p r 


5 h ' 

g h i 

S, r U 11 

s t u 


the basic set of letters 


The Cló Gaelach is a reduced variant of the Roman alphabet and basically consists of 18 letters. 
But in addition some of the letters can be combined with the diacritics < >' and <■>. Moreover 
there is one special sign < 7 > for ‘and.’ The diacritic <> marks the length of a vowel, never the 
word accent (which in Old Irish basically is fixed on the first syllable). The name for the length 
mark in Irish is síneadh fada. The diacritic < > is the lenition mark, which in modern ortho- 
graphy is expressed by an <h> following the letter. The transliteration below is in modern Irish 
orthography. 


Á 

b 

C 

t) 

e 

- ::: - == 

V 

$ 

\ ™ 

á 

bh 

ch 

dh 

é 

fh 

S h 

í mh 

ó 

P 

s,f 

t 

11 

7 



ó 

ph 

sh 

th 

✓ 

u 

agus 




Illustration 2.4: The diacritics of the Cló Gaelach 


1 ‘<’ and ‘>’ are the brackets used to indicate graphemes , i.e., the basic, distinctive written signs. 
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This is a detail of page 113 of the famous 
manuscript Book of Leinster (Lebor Laig- 
nech or LL = TCD MS 1339), written in the 
12 th century. You’ll find the complete page 
at: http://www.isos.dcu.ie/tcd/tcd_ms_ 

1339/jpgs/113.jpg 



Illustration 2.5: portion of LL 20 h . Reprinted by permission of 
the library of Trinity College Dublin 


2.4. The Roman alphabet 

Since the introduction of literacy into Ireland in the early Middle Ages Irish was, apart from 
Ogam inscriptions, written in the Roman alphabet, though in a special character that gradually 
developed into the Cló Gaelach. In the course of the reform of 1953, when a new Irish standard 
language (‘ An Caighdeán Oifigiúir ) was created, the Cló Gaelach was abolished as the official 
Irish script and the standard Western European Roman alphabet with certain adaptations was 
again adopted. Old Irish texts have been printed using the Roman alphabet since last century. 

The orthographic conventions for Irish (Old and Modern) are very different from ‘usual’ writing 
rules for European languages and will be dealt with in the following lesson. 
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3.1. The phonological system of Old Irish in comparison 

Phonemes are the basic sounds of a language that make distinctions between words. Thus it is 
easily comprehensible that the difference between the two German words <haus> ‘house’ and 
<maus> ‘mouse’ lies in the two initial sounds /h/ 1 and /m/, which proves that the two are inde- 
pendent phonemes. But often phonemes of one language are not perceived as different sounds 
in another. For example /s/ and /z/ are two different phonemes in English, i.e., they make lex- 
ical distinctions: /su:/ (spelled <sue>) is something other than /zu:/ (spelled <zoo>), whereas in 
German they are merely variants of one another: /sone/ and /zone/ are only different pronun- 
ciations of the same word <sonne> ‘sun.’ In this case we say that /s/ and /z/ are allophones in 
German. The phonological system of a language is the whole complex of its phonemes and their 
interrelations. Traditionally these phonemes are grouped according to certain phonetic features. 
Every language, and even every dialect of a language, has its own, individual phonological sys- 
tem that distinguishes it from other languages. Old Irish possesses an extremely high number of 
phonemes in comparison to other European languages. Old Irish has an especially high number 
of consonantal phonemes. 

In nearly no alphabetically written language is there a correspondence in the number of pho- 
nemes and graphemes. In most cases the number of phonemes exceeds the number of gra- 
phemes by far. But there is hardly another language where the difference between phonemes 
and graphemes is as blatant as in Old Irish. Eighteen letters are used to express 66 sounds, 
which means that on an average every letter has more than 3 meanings, depending on the posi- 
tion in the word or sentence and depending on the surrounding letters. 

In the following table (illus. 3.1) a few languages are compared as regards the numbers of their 
phonemes and the numbers of letters used in their respective orthographic systems. The 
phonemes are further separated into consonants, vowels and diphthongs. Sometimes letters may 
have both consonantal and vocalic values, as in English where <y> can be a consonant as in 
<year> or a vowel as in <by>. This is indicated by a number after a ‘+’ in the fourth column. 

Note: 

1. If graphemes for long vowels marked with the síneadh fada (which is not obligatory in Old 
Irish) are counted separately from short vowel graphemes, one arrives at 23 graphemes (13/10). 
If one adds the letters with the punctum delens , which was not used in the earliest Old Irish 
period and prevailed only in Modern Irish, one arrives at 32 graphemes (22/10). 

2. In THURNEYSEN’s phonological system of Old Irish (GOI 96 ff.), which has velarization 
(‘u-quality’) as a third series of consonantal quality beside palatalization and non-palatalization, 
and gemination as a further mutation beside lenition, nasalization and aspiration, there is a 
record number of nearly 100 phonemes in Old Irish. A phoneme system of that type is typo- 
logically very improbable, however, and THURNEYSEN’s system is generally not used any more 
today. 


1 Two slashes ‘/ /’ indicate phonemes. I will make heavv use of phonological transcriptions in this book. 
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language 

L' ' •/ , ’ : « ; :i; 

phonemes 

total 

cons. / vowels / 
diphthongs 

letters 

total 

consonant / vowel 
graphemes 

Old Irish 

66 

42/11/13 

18 

13/5 

Modem Irish 

52 

37/11/4 

18 

13/5 

Scottísh Gaelic 

67 

38/19/10 

18 

13/5 

North Welsh 

54 

26/13/15 

22 

14+2 / 5+2 

Russian 

51 

40/6/5 

33 

21+2/10 

English 

44 

24/12/8 

26 

20+1 / 5+1 

German 

40 

22/15/3 

30 

21/9 

Latin 

31 

17/10/4 

23 

17+2/4+2 

PIE 

40 

25/11/4 

- 

- 


Illustration 3.1: The phonological system of Old Irish in comparison with other European languages 


3.2. The phonological system of Old Irish 

The following illustration lists all phonemes of Old Irish. At the same time it presents the 
phonological transcription of Old Irish that I will use in this book. 


1. vowels: 1.1. short vowels 


1.2. long vowels 


i 


e 


u 

o o 
a 



u 


o 


1.3. diphthongs: 

ai 

au (ou) 

ay (ou) 


oi 

eu 

eu 


(ui) 

iu 

ÍU 


ia ua 


2. consonants: 
2.1. sonorants: 


2.1.1. unlenited, non-palatalized: 

m 

n 

2.1.2. unlenited, palatalized: 

m’ 

n 

2.1.3. lenited, non-palatalized: 

h 

V 

2.1.4. lenited, palatalized: 

y’ 

V’ 


D 

0 ’ 


r 

r’ 

P 

P’ 


1 

1 ’ 

X 

X’ 


2.2. occlusives (and fricatives): 

2.2.1. unlenited, non-palatalized: b 

2.2.2. unlenited, palatalized: b’ 

2.2.3. lenited, non-palatalized: |3 

2.2.4. lenited, palatalized: (3’ 


d g p t k 

d’ g’ p’ t’ k’ 

S y f/<p 9 X 

5’ y’ f’/(p’ 0’ x 
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2.3. sibilants (and aspirates): 

2.3.1. unlenited, non-palatalized: s 

2.3.2. unlenited, palatalized: s’ 

2.3.3. lenited, non-palatalized: h 

2.3.4. lenited, palatalized: h’ 


Illustration 3.2: The phonological system of Old Irish 


3.2.1. Vowels 

3.2.1.1. The vowels are pronounced with their classical European quality, not with their English 
quality. 

3.2.1.2. /a/ schwa is a murmured sound without a distinct quality that in Old Irish appears only 
in unaccented syllables. Short vowels are sometimes marked by a special diacritic, e.g., /á/. 

3.2.1.3. Sometimes you can find long vowels represented by the vowel followed by a colon, e.g., 
/i:/. Early Old Irish apparently had two allophones of long e, namely closed /e/ and open /e/, 
which behaved differently in certain contexts. But for simplicity’s sake I will render both with 
/e/ in my phonological transcriptions. 

3.2.1.4. My rendering of the diphthong system draws an idealized picture valid only for the 
earliest period of Old Irish. Already in Classical Old Irish /ou/ and /au/ had mostly developed 
into monophtongs. If /ui/ ever existed as a separate diphthong different from /oi/, the two must 
have merged very early. The /ai/ and /oi/ merged during the Old Irish period and eventually 
developed into a mid high monophthong which in modern orthography is spelled <ao> and 
<aoi>. The only Old Irish diphthongs still extant in Modern Irish are /ia/ and /ua/. All the other 
modern diphthongs, very numerous in modern Gaelic languages, developed later from other 
sound clusters. 

The sign /i/ represents English consonantal <y>, German <j>, as in year or jahr. The /u/ repre- 
sents English <w> as in water. 


3.2.2. Consonants 

Every Old Irish consonant (with the exception of /i]/) can appear in four different forms, 
depending on the presence or absence of the two features palatalization and lenition. The 
difference that the various possibilities make can be demonstrated with some examples: /bal/ 
‘member,’ /bal’/ ‘members,’ /bak/ ‘situation (nom.),’ /baL’/ ‘situation (acc.);’ or /rod/ ‘road,’ 
/rod’/ ‘roads,’ Early Old Irish /ro5/ ‘fierce (sg.),’ Early Old Irish /ro5’/ ‘fierce (pl.).’ 

3.2.2.I. Palatalization means the pronunciation of a sound with the back of the tongue raised to- 
wards the palate (roof of the mouth). If you try to pronounce a /i/ immediately following a con- 
sonant you produce its palatalized variant. Non-palatalization, on the other hand, is the ‘normal’ 
neutral pronunciation. In phonological transcriptions palatalization is usually marked by an 
apostrophe <’> after the palatalized consonant; non-palatalization remains unmarked. The Mod- 
ern Irish term for non-palatalized consonants is leathan ‘broad,’ while palatalized consonants are 
called caol ‘slender.’ 

In Irish the opposition between palatalized vs. non-palatalized extends to all consonants. In 
other languages (e.g., Romance and many Slavic languages) only some consonants are subject to 
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this opposition (e.g., in Spanish the opposition between <n> and <n>). Another language where 
the palatalization opposition extends to almost the whole system is Russian. In consequence the 
number of consonantal phonemes in Russian is nearly as high as in Old Irish (see illus. 3.1). 

3.2.2.2. Lenition is a complex phenomenon in Old Irish (and in Insular Celtic as a whole), but 
basically it means the ‘relaxed’ pronunciation of a consonant. In Old Irish lenition means that the 
place of articulation of the consonant in question more or less stays the same, but in contrast to 
the unlenited pronunciation no perfect occlusion is reached during the articulation: the mouth is 
left open a little bit. In the end this can result in sounds that differ markedly from their unlenited 
variants. 

3.2.2.3. /k p t/ are pronounced, more or less like in English or Standard German, as voiceless 
stops with a slight aspiration. /b d g f m h/ are pronounced as in English and German, /p cp/ like 
English <v> and <f>. /s/ is pronounced as in English and German, but palatalized /s’/ is 
pronounced like English <sh> or German <sch>. /s/ and /s’/ are always voiceless in Irish. It is a 
matter of dispute if a palatalized variant of /h/ existed, but I set it up in this book for systematic 
reasons. /q/ is the product of nasalization of /g/, and in Old Irish it is always followed by /g/. It 
is pronounced like <ng> in English <king>, but unlike in English or German the /q/-sound can 
also appear at the beginning of a word, e.g., a ngothae /a qgoGe/ ‘their voices.’ 

3.2.2.4. For the transcription of the lenited sounds I use Greek letters. 

/p/ is pronounced like /(3/, but with a nasal quality. In other publications you may find this 
sound transcribed as /v/. 

/v/ 2 is more or less pronounced like German or English single <n>. The unlenited Old Irish /n/, 
on the other hand, is pronounced somewhat stronger, probably taking a bit more time. In other 
publications you may find the unlenited sound transcribed as /n:/ or as /N/, with /n/ being 
used for the lenited variant. 

/p/ 3 is pronounced with one flap of the tip of the tongue. The unlenited Old Irish /r/ on the 
other hand is pronounced with a sequence of trills of the tongue. This opposition is similar to the 
one in Spanish between <r> in <pero> ‘but’ and <rr> in <perro> ‘dog.’ In other publications you 
may find the unlenited sound transcribed as /r:/ or as /R/, with /r/ being used for the lenited 
variant. 

/L/ is more or less pronounced like a German or English single <1>. The unlenited Old Irish /1/ 
on the other hand is pronounced somewhat stronger, probably taking a bit more time. In other 
publications you may find the unlenited sound transcribed as /1:/ or as /L/, with /1/ being used 
for the lenited variant. 

/P/ is a labial sound as in Latin Vergilius. In other publications you may find this sound tran- 
scribed as /v/. 

/5/ is pronounced somewhat like the English voiced <th> in <this, that, father>. 4 In other 
publications you may find this sound transcribed as /5/. 


2 This sign is a Greek <v> ‘nv’; do not confuse it with Latin <v> ‘ve’! 

3 This sign is a Greek <p> ‘rho’; do not confuse it with Latin <p> ‘pe’! 

4 Mavbe, however, the tip of the tongue did not rest between the two rows of the teeth, but rather on the base of the 
upper teeth (alveols). 
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/y/ is pronounced like <g> in Dutch, Modern Greek or Ukrainian, like <g> intervocally in 
Spanish or <gh> in Arabic, that is, it is the voiced counterpart to German <ch>. Palatalized /y’/ 
is close to /i/. 

/cp/ is actually the same sound as /f/. It is only used sometimes for systematic reasons to 
represent ph , that is, lenited p. 

/0/ is pronounced somewhat like the English voiceless <th> in <thick, thin>. 

Unpalatalized /%/ is pronounced like German <ch> in <ach, Bach>; palatalized /%’/ is pro- 
nounced like German <ch> in <ich, dich>. Sometimes /x/ is used to represent this sound. 


3.3. Pronunciation rules 

Until now we have been talking only about the abstract phonological system of Old Irish. Now 
we are turning our attention to the actual graphematic realization, that is the orthography and 
the pronunciation of written Old Irish. 

The pronunciation rules of Old Irish are very complex. The pronunciation of vowels depends on 
whether they stand in accented or unaccented syllables, or whether they are simply used as 
markers for the palatalization or the non-palatalization of consonants, in which case they are not 
pronounced at all. The pronunciation of consonants is determined by their position at the begin- 
ning or inside the word, whether they stand in a consonant cluster or not, and by the quality of 
the preceding or following vowel. Moreover the syntactical position within the sentence has an 
impact on the realization of anlauting 5 consonants as well. But step by step now (from now on I 
won’t put Old Irish graphemes between < > brackets any more, but I will print them in italics): 

3.3.1. cp t 

1 . c, p, t are pronounced as voiceless stops /k p t/ in anlaut , with some aspiration as in English 
and standard German, which, however, I won’t mark in the phonological transcription: cor 
/kop/ ‘the putting,’ poll /pol/ ‘hole,’ tol /tok/ ‘wish.’ Anlautingp appears only in loan words. 

2. Between vowels and in auslaut after vowels they are pronounced as voiced stops /g b d/: 
bucae /buge/ ‘softness,’ boc /bog/ ‘soft,’ popul /pobuL/ ‘people,’ op /ob/ ‘refusal,’ fotae /fode/ 
‘long,’ fot /fod/ ‘length.’ In most consonant clusters in the interior of words they represent 
voiced sounds as well, but no absolute rule can be given for that: ecnae /egve/ ‘wisdom,’ • eipret 
/eb’p’ad/ ‘they say,’ cétnae /k’edve/ ‘the same.’ 

3. After r, 1, n in the interior or in the auslaut of a word no rule can be given: derc /d’erk/ ‘hole,’ 
but derc or derg /d’erg/ ‘red,’ olc /olk/ ‘bad,’ delc or delg /d’elg/ ‘thorn;’ certa /k’erta/ ‘rights,’ 
cartae /kapde/ ‘they who love,’ daltae /dalte/ ‘fosterling,’ celtae /k’elde/ ‘they who hide,’ anta 
/anta/ ‘staying (gen. sg.),’ antae /ande/ ‘they who stay.’ Take special note of pairs such as the 
following: altae /alte/ ‘(s)he was reared’ and altae /alde/ ‘they who rear.’ 

4. When written double c, p, t most often mean voiceless /k p t/ in the interior or in the auslaut 
of words. Unfortunately c, p, t may be written with single letters in these cases as well: mac(c) 
/mak/ ‘son,’ boc(c) /bok/ ‘he-goat,’ at(t) /at/ ‘the swelling,’ at(t)ach /ata%/ ‘refuge, the praying,’ 
sop(p) /sop/ ‘wisp, tuft.’ And even more unfortunately cc, pp, tt may mean voiced /g b d/ as 

5 Note the following terms: anlaut means absolute word-initial position, inlaut is word-interior position, and auslaut is 
absolute word-final position. 
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well: macc /mak/ ‘son’ and bratt /brat/ ‘coat’ have /k t/, but becc /b’eg/ ‘small’ and brott /brod/ 
‘goad, whip’ have /g d/. 


3.3.2. bdg 

1. b, d, g are pronounced as voiced stops /b d g/ in anlaut. gel /g’eX/ ‘bright,’ bun /buv/ ‘ground, 
base,’ dul /duk/ ‘the going.’ 

2. Between vowels and in auslaut after vowels they are pronounced as voiced fricatives /p 8 y/: 
togu /toyu/ ‘choice,’ mug /muy/ ‘slave,’ dubae /du(3e/ ‘sadness,’ dub /du(3/ ‘black,’ mod /mo8/ 
‘manner, mode,’ bádud /ba8u8/ ‘the drowning.’ In most word interior consonant clusters they 
are pronounced as voiced fricatives as well, although, as can be seen from the examples in 
3.3.1.3, they can also stand for /b d g/, especially after r, 1, n. 

3. If written double bb, dd, gg mean voiced stops /b d g/, e.g., abb/ ab/ ‘abbot.’ 

4. After certain proclitic elements and in certain syntactical constructions initial b, d, g, p, t, c 
don’t have their anlaut values, but those of word interior position. More will be explained about 
this in the chapter about mutations in lesson 4. 

3.3.3. ch ph th 

1. ch, ph, th are the voiceless fricatives /y tp 9/; ph is identical in pronunciation with f. ech /eyj 
‘horse,’ oíph /oi(p/ ‘beauty,’ áth /a0/ ‘ford,’ a chatt /a %at/ ‘his cat,’ in phían /iv (piav/ ‘the pain,’ 
mo thech /mo 0’e%/ ‘my house.’ 


3.3.4. f 

1. /is the voiceless fricative /f/: féil /f’eX’/ ‘feast-day,’ léicfid /l’eg’f’a8’/ ‘he will let.’ In certain 
syntactic constructions it means /p/ in anlaut. a féil /a P’OA.’/ ‘their feast-day.’ /(often, especially 
in old texts, also /without the punctum delens) represents the ‘non-sound’ / /: a íéil, a féil / a GÁ’/ 
‘his feast-day,’ neimiírirmech, neimfírinnech /n’ep’lp’an’a%/ ‘untruthful.’ 

3.3.5. s x 

1. s is the voiceless sibilant /s/: sail /saÁ’/ ‘willow,’ leis /l’es’/ ‘with him.’ In word-internal 
position especially after short vowels, /s/ can be written with double ss: leiss = leis /l’es’/ ‘with 
him,’ cossa = cosa /kosa/ ‘feet.’ s (often, especially in old texts, also s without the punctum 
delens) represents /h/: a síl, a síl /a h’lÁ/ ‘his seed, his offspring,’ drochsúil, drochsúil /droxhuÁ’/ 
‘evil eye/ xand chs represent the consonant cluster /%s/: foxal, t'ochsal /fo%saÁ/ ‘abduction.’ 

3.3.6. r 1 n 

1. In anlaut r, 1, n are pronounced as strong /r 1 n/: rún /ruv/ ‘secret,’ lebor /l’epap/ ‘book,’ not 
/nod/ ‘note.’ The same is true for double rr, 11, nn: corr /kor/ ‘crane,’ coll /kol/ ‘hazel,’ cenn /k’en/ 
‘head,’ a llibuir /a l’ipup’/ ‘her/their books,’ a rríge /a r’ly’e/ ‘the/her/their kingdom,’ cenna 
/k’ena/ ‘heads.’ The same pronunciation is true most of the time for the position before t, d, s, 1, r, 
n and after s, 1, r, n. 

2. Between vowels and in auslaut after vowels single r, 1, n are pronounced as lenited /p Á v/: 
torad /topa8/ ‘fruit,’ tola /toÁa/ ‘desires,’ cona /kova/ ‘dogs (acc. pl.),’ cor /kop/ ‘contract,’ col 
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/koÁ./ ‘sin,’ son /sov/ ‘sound.’ The same is true for anlauting r, 1, n when preceded by leniting 
words: mo lebor /mo Á’e(3ap/ ‘my book,’ dond noí /dond voi/ ‘to the boat.’ 

3.3.7. m 

1. m in anlaut represents /m/: marb /mar(3/ ‘dead.’ 

2. In the interior of words and in auslaut m is pronounced as the bilabial, nasal fricative /p/: 
dáma /dapa/ ‘companies,’ dam /dap/ ‘ox, stag.’ The same is true for anlauting m when preceded 
by a leniting word: a máthair /a páGap’/ ‘his mother.’ 

3. Double mm always represents /m/: móraimm /mopom’/ ‘I praise,’ lomma /loma/ plural of 
lomm /lom/ ‘naked,’ a mmáthair /a maGap’/ ‘her/their mother.’ Unfortunately, all these cases 
can be written with a single m as well: móraim /mopam’/ ‘I praise,’ loma /loma/ plural of lom 
/lom/ ‘naked,’ a máthair /a maGap’/ ‘her/their mother.’ 


3.3.8. nd mb 

1. In early Old Irish nd and mb stood for /nd/ and /mb/ (also in the beginning of words). But 
from late Old Irish onwards they were pronounced as /n/ and /m/ and are freely interchange- 
able with nn and mm in the manuscripts. 


3.3.9. h 

1. In the earliest sources of Old Irish h seems to be an empty letter, which means that it stands 
for nothing (except in the digraphs ch, ph, th, where it marks lenition). One theory says that the 
letter h before vowels in the anlaut of short words was used to make the word look bigger: e.g., 
hi /i/ ‘in,’ hí /\/ a deictic particle, húair /uap’/ ‘hour, because.’ Phonetic /h/ that results from 
lenition of s is written s or s: a súil, a súil /a huÁ’/. Phonetic /h/ that results from aspiration 
(‘h-mutation’) is usually not written: a ech /a h’e^/ ‘her horse,’ inna Éirenn /ina h’ep’an/ ‘of Ire- 
land.’ 6 In later texts and manuscripts, however, written h usually does represent the sound /h/, 
though instances of cases like hi for /i/ also occur frequently. 

3.3.10. Vowels 

1. The short vowels a, e, i, o, u are pronounced with their own quality only in stressed syllables 
and in absolute auslaut, that is in the last syllable if no other consonant follows: dam /dap/ ‘ox, 
stag,’ fer /f’ep/ ‘man,’ fir /f’ip’/ ‘men,’ tola /toÁa/ ‘desires,’ subach /su(3a%/ ‘happy,’ túatha /tuaGa/ 
‘tribes, nations,’ céile /k’eÁ’e/ ‘client,’ céili /k’eÁ’i/ ‘clients,’ inna súlo /ina suáo/ ‘of the eye,’ a firu 
/a ipu/ ‘oh men!’ 

2. In Old Irish all nouns and adjectives are stressed on the first syllable. 7 Only some adverbs, e.g., 
those starting with in-, are stressed on the second syllable. Where necessary, the accent in 

6 For a different opinion on the nature of Old Irish h in the earliest sources see: Peter SCHRIJVER, ‘On the Nature and 
Origin of Word-Initial H- in the Wiirzburg Glosses,’ Éríu 48 (1997), 205-227. 

7 This definition only holds true from a modern point of view of Old Irish parts of speech under the assumption that 
articles, prepositions and other particles are separate words of their own. It seems, however, that in earliest times Irish 
men of letters had a different concept of ‘words.’ Judging by the spellings found, for example, in the Old Irish glosses, 
it would emerge that anything that fell under one stress was conceived to belong to a single word. In the following 
two examples the stressed vowels have an understroke: ‘he imitates my manners’ was spelled with two orthographic 
words in Wb. 9al5 insamlatharside mobésusa , whereas we would today write in-samlathar-side mo bésu-sa ; or 
tresinfuil storídi adoparar cachdia forsindaltoir ( Wb. 20dl3) ‘through the spiritual blood which is offered every day 
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phonological transcriptions is represented by the acute < >: indíu /in’d’/u/ ‘today,’ innuraid 
/inúpaS’/ ‘last year,’ alaile /a Xak’e/ ‘the other, some.’ Some word classes like prepositions, 
possessive pronouns and articles are unstressed. In compound verbs, which means verbs that 
consist of more than only the verbal root plus ending, at the beginning of the sentence the stress 
falls on the second element; in fact the second element is treated as the beginning of the word 
also in other respects. In this book the second element in the ‘verbal complex’ will be marked by 
a preceding mid-high dot <•>/ the stress falls immediately after the dot: as-beir /as-b’ép’/ ‘he 
says,’ condid nderoímed /kond’a8-n’d’époip’a8’/ ‘so that he should protect him.’ 

3. In non-final unstressed syllables all short vowels except for u represent /a/ ‘schwa,’ that is a 
short, murmured sound without full vocalic quality. How this schwa is spelled is determined by 
the quality of the surrounding consonants: 9 

3.1. /CaC/: <CaC> 

If both surrounding consonants are non-palatalized, schwa is spelled with a: tabart 
/taport/ ‘the giving.’ 

3.2. /CaC’/: <CaiC> or <CiC> 

If the preceding consonant is non-palatalized and the following is palatalized, schwa is 
spelled with ai or i: formait or formit /formad’/ ‘envy.’ 

3.3. /C’aC/: <CeC> 

If the preceding consonant is palatalized and the following is non-palatalized, schwa is 
spelled with e: epert/e b’art/ ‘the saying.’ 

3.4. /C’aC’/: <CiC> 

If both consonants are palatalized, schwa is spelled with i: baitsid /bat’s’a8’/ ‘he baptizes.’ 
Note the possibility of confusion with case 3.2. 

Etymological spellings can overrule these rules. In the vicinity of labial sounds (m, b, p) schwa 
can be represented by o or u, e.g., the personal name Conchobor /kov%aPap/. Where u is found in 
an unstressed, non-final syllable it means that /u/ and not /a/ schwa is the sound to be pro- 
nounced in this syllable; iu in unstressed syllables stands for /u/ after a palatalized consonant, 
e.g., fothugud /fo0uyu8/ ‘the establishing,’ léiciud /l’eg’u8/ ‘the letting.’ 

4. The long vowels á, é, í, ó, ú are pronounced longer than their short counterparts. They always 
retain their own quality, irrespective of their position. For /e/ sometimes ae or áe is written. 
Sometimes, especially in early texts, the length of a vowel can be indicated by the double spell- 
ing of the vowel, e.g., rii or ríi /r’l/ ‘king.’ It seems as if at no stage of medieval Irish history the 
marking of vowel length by the síneadh fada < > was obligatory; it could always be left out, 
leaving the vowel length orthographically unexpressed. 

5. Diphthongs (not to be confused with the vocalic digraphs, see 3.3.10.6 below!) always retain 
their own quality. In normalized editions the diphthong /oi/ is written oí and óe, the diphthong 


upon the altar’ would break up into the following eight words tresin íuil storídi ad-oparar cach dia forsind altoir in 
modern editions. If we based our phonological analysis of Old Irish accent rules on these spelling conventions, things 
would become much more complicated and we could in no way speak of regular initial stress in Old Irish. 

8 A hyphen <-> is used by some scholars to indicate the same thing. In many Old Irish text editions, however, and of 
course in the manuscripts themselves, the pre-accentual part of the verb may be separated from the accented part by a 
space, or the position of the stress may be not indicated orthographically at all: the verbal form is written as one word. 

9 In this course C is used as cover symbol for all consonants. 
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/ai/ is written aí and áe (note the position of the síneadh fadal): lóech, loích /loi%/ ‘warrior,’ maíl, 
máel /mai?i/ ‘shorn, bald.’ áe and óe can only be used before non-palatalized consonants. The 
variants oí and aí stand mostly before palatalized consonants, but they may also be used before 
non-palatalized consonants. 

The diphthongs /ou/ and /au/ are written óu and áu, áo in normalized editions: báo /bau/ 
genitive singular of ‘cow.’ 

The diphthong /eu/ is written éo, éu, the diphthong /lu/ is written íu, the diphthong /ui/ is 
written uí: béo, béu /b’eu/ ‘alive,’ indíu /in’d’fu/ ‘today,’ druí /drui/ ‘druid.’ 

The diphthongs /ia/ and /ua/ are written ía and úa: grían /g’r’iav/ ‘sun,’ trúag /truay/ ‘sad.’ 

Never mistake a manual for real life! In the manuscripts the use and the position of the síneadh 
fada varies freely. To avoid confusion with the vocalic digraphs and with hiatus forms I will 
adhere to the normalized practice outlined above. 

6. In addition to the diphthongs, which count as one syllable, in Old Irish so-called hiatuses 
exist. These are sequences of two vowels (mainly ia, iu and ie ) that have to be pronounced as 
two syllables. They are recognizable in normalized orthography by the fact that unlike the corre- 
sponding diphthongs, no síneadh fada is written on them. In transcription they are represented 
by forms with < > dieresis or trema 10 : disyllabic fiach /f’iax/ ‘raven’ (but monosyllabic fíach 
/f’iay/ ‘a legal due’), nie /n’ie/ ‘nephew,’ friu /f’r’iii f’r’ihu/ ‘towards them.’ Sometimes the dier- 
esis is also used in text editions to indicate hiatus. Hiatuses fell together with their diphthongic 
counterparts rather early in the Gaelic language of Ireland, but they have mostly remained until 
today in spoken Scottish Gaelic. 

3.3.11. The marking of palatalization and non-palatalization 

As stated in 2.7.4 above, every consonant in Old Irish can appear either palatalized or non-pala- 
talized (‘neutral’). In phonological transcriptions palatalization is marked with the apostrophe 
<’>; 1: but Old Irish orthography uses other means to express this distinction: 

1. An anlauting consonant is palatalized if followed by one of the front vowels i, e, í, é: síl /s’IÁ/ 
‘seed, offspring,’ gillae /g’ile/ ‘boy, servant,’ sel /s’ek/ ‘a while,’ dér /d’ep/ ‘tear.’ 

2. The same is basically true for word interior consonants. In most cases a purely orthographic i 
that has no sound value is added before the consonant in question: berid and beirid /b’ep’aS’/ ‘he 
carries,’ céle and céile /k’ek’e/ ‘client,’ magen and maigen /may’av/ ‘field.’ 

3. In auslaut palatalization is indicated by a preceding i, which is purely orthographic and has 
no sound value; cf. the minimal pairs: 

ben /b’ev/ ‘woman’ vs. bein /b’ev’/ ‘woman’ archaic acc. sg 

ór/o p/‘gold’ vs. óir /op’/ ‘of the gold’ gen. sg 

gabál /ga(3ak/ ‘the taking’ vs. gabáil /gaPaA.’/ ‘the taking’ prep., acc. sg. 

4. The use of i to indicate palatalization of a following consonant creates the non-diphthongic 
digraphs ai, ei, oi, ui, ái, éi, ói, úi, which stand for the monophthongs /aeouaeou/ before a 

10 The forms with dieresis /a a o íi/ in transcription have nothing to do with German umlautl These letters only 
represent tautosyllabic /a a o u/ in Irish words after another vowel. 

11 Of course the reverse is true as well: if in a phonological transcription no apostrophe <’> is written, the preceding 
consonant is not palatalized. 
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palatalized consonant: gaib /gapi’/ ‘take!,’ beir /b’ep’/ ‘carry!,’ óir /op’/ ‘of the gold,’ dúin /duv’/ 
‘of the fort’ etc. Real diphthongs are written aí, áe, oí, óe, uí (see 3.3.10.5. above). The diphthongs 
aí and o/are usually used before palatalized consonants; áe and óe are consistently used before 
non-palatalized consonants. 

5. If followed by one of the back vowels a, o, u, á, ó, ú, any consonant is non-palatalized. A 
consonant in auslaut is non-palatalized if no i precedes it. 

6. To complicate matters, in unstressed word interior syllables i may follow directly a non-pala- 
talized consonant or an a can be inserted before it: berid and beraid can both stand for /b’epaS’/ 
‘he may carry’ 12 (see 3.3.10.3 above). 

7. In words of one syllable with i or /as their vowel no distinction between palatalization or non- 
palatalization of the auslauting consonant can be made: mind /m’ind/ nom. sg. of ‘diadem,’ but 
mind /m’in’d’/ gen. sg. of ‘diadem.’ In later times and in Modern Irish orthography an o is 
written in such cases to indicate non-palatalization: mionn /m’in/. 

8. In absolute auslaut the following conventions are used: -i and -e may follow directly a non- 
palatalized consonant, or a purely orthographical a can be inserted before them: dalte, daltae 
/dalte/ ‘fosterling,’ dalti, daltai /dalti/ ‘fosterlings’ (spellings like dalte or dalti are of course 
ambiguous, as they could theoretically also indicate a palatalized consonant before the e/i ). -iu 
stands for a /u/ after a palatalized consonant: Laigniu, Lagniu /lay’v’u/ ‘inhabitants of Leinster 
(acc. pl.);’ -ea and -eo stand for /a/ and /o/ after palatalized consonants: doirsea, dorsea 
/dop’s’a/ ‘doors,’ toimseo /top’s’o/ ‘measure (gen. sg.).’ 

3.3.12. One final word 

You’ll find tables displaying the spellings of Old Irish phonemes in Appendix F.l and F.2. In the 
previous pages many subtleties of Old Irish orthography had to be silently passed over in order 
not to extend the length of the lesson. Certain aspects of the orthography changed over the cen- 
turies, and the scribes often confused old and modern spelling conventions, so that in the 
manuscripts you will hardly ever encounter texts that conform 100% to the rules laid out above. 
In reality Old Irish orthography is much more complicated, and the only way to come to terms 
with it is to read and read and read... 


% ' \ ) / 



Illustration 3.3: A sheep after having 
tried to master Old Irish orthography 


12 Note: berid can stand for beirid /b’ep’aS’/ ‘he carries’ and beraid /b’epaS’/ ‘he may carry’! 
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3.4. Sample texts with phonological analvsis 
3.4.1 Scél lemm dúib 

The following is an Old Irish poem about the coming of winter in Old Irish orthography and a 
phonological transcription. I followed Gerard MURPHY (Early Irish Lyrics, Oxford 1956: 160) in 
the wording, but I adapted the orthography of the poem a little bit. The translation is rather free. 


Scél lemm dúib phonological transcription News of Winter 


Scél lemm dúib: 
dordaid dam, 
snigid gaim, 
ro-fáith sam; 

gáeth ard úar, 
ísel grían, 
gair a rith, 
ruirthech rían; 

rorúad rath, 
ro-cleth cruth, 
ro-gab gnáth 
giugrann guth; 

ro gab úacht 
etti én, 
aigre ré: 
é mo scél. 


s’k’eX l’em du(3’ 
dorda6’ dap 
s’n’i^’aS’ gap’ 
ro-fa0’ sap 

gai9 ard uap 
is’dX g’r’iav 
gap’ a r’i0 
rup’0’ax r’iav 

ropuaS ra0 
ro-k’l’e0 kru0 
ro-ga(3 gna0 
g’iuypan gu0 

ro-ga(3 ua^t 
et’i h’ev 
ay’p’e r’e 
e mo s’k’eA, 


News for vou, 
hear stags bell, 
winter snows, 
summer’s gone; 

wind, strong, cold, 
sun is low, 
short his course, 
heavy sea; 

fern rust-red, 
lost its shape, 
wild-goose cries 
usual cry; 

cold takes hold 
of birds’ wings, 
time of ice: 
that’s my news. 


3.4.2 The opening sentences of Scéla Muicce Meic Dathó 

The following passage is taken (again with some slight adaptations in spelling) from Rudolf 
THURNEYSEN’s edition of Scéla Mucce Meic Dathó ‘The Tale of Mac Da Thó’s Pig’ (Dublin Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies. Medieval and Modern Irish Series 6, Dublin 1935). The phonological 
transcription and the translation again are mine. 
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Text: 

Boí rí amrae for Laignib, Mac Dathó a ainm. 
Boí cú occo. Im-díched in cú Laigniu uili. 
Ailbe ainm in chon, ocus ba lán Ériu dia air- 
dircus in chon. Do-eth ó Ailill ocus ó Meidb 
do chungid in chon. Immalle dano táncatar 
ocus techta Ulad ocus Chonchobair do chun- 
gid in chon chétnai. Ro ferad fáilte friu uili, 
ocus ructha cuci-sium isin mbrudin. Is sí-sin 
in chóiced bruden ro-boí i nÉrinn isind aim- 
sir-sin, ocus bruden Da-Derg i crích Cúa- 
lann ocus bruden Éorgaill Manaich ocus 
bruden Maic Da-Réo i mBréfni ocus bruden 
Da-Choca i n-íarthur Midi. 


Phonological Transcription: 

boi r’l appe fop layVaP’, mak daGó a an’m’. 
boi ku ogo. im’-d’i%’a8 in ku lay’v’u huA.’i. 
aX’P’e an’m’ in %ov, ogus ba láv ep’u d’iá ap’- 
8’ar’k’us in %ov. do-e9 0 aX’al’ ogus o p’eS’P’ 
do %ui]’g’a8’ in %ov. imal’é davó távgadap 
ogus t’e^ta uA.a8 ogus %ovxaPap’ do %ui]’g’a8’ 
in xov xédvi- ro-f’epa8 fál’t’e f’r’ihu huX’i, 
ogus pugGa kugi-s’up is’av mbruS’av’. is s’l- 
s’iv’ in Jcóg’aS PpuS’av ro poi i v’ep’an’ is’and 
am’s’ap’-s’iv’, ogus (fpuS’an da-8’erg i g’r’ljc’ kua- 
A.an ogus PpuS’av orgal’ pavax’ ogus PpuS’av 
p.ak’ 8a-p’eu i m’b’r’ef’v’i ogus ppuS’an da- 
%oga i v’iapGup p’iS’i. 


Translation: 

There was a famous king over the Laigin (Leinster-men), Mac Da-Thó his name. He 
had a dog. The dog used to guard all Laigin. Ailbe the name of the dog, and Ireland 
was full of the dog’s renown. There came (men) from Ailill and from Medb to ask for 
the dog. At the same time then they came and the messengers of the Ulaid (Ulster- 
men) and of Conchobar came to ask for the same dog. Welcome was given to all of 
them, and they were brought to him in the hostel. This is the fifth hostel that existed 
in Ireland at that time, and the hostel of Da-Derg in the district of Cúalu and the 
hostel of Forgall Manach and the hostel of Mac Da-Réo in Breifne and the hostel of 
Da-Choca in the West of Mide. 


3.5. Exercise 



Now try your own luck in transcribing an Old Irish 
poem. It is the famous poem about the monk and his cat, 
found in a manuscript in the monastery of St. Paul im 
Lavanttal in Austria ( Thes . ii 293.14-294.4). Don’t be 
afraid of making mistakes. Do it like the monk and his cat 
Pangur: catch whatever comes into your net. And should 
nothing come into your net, just enjoy the poem. 
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Messe ocus Pangur bán 

Meisse ocus Pangur Bán, 
cechtar nathar fría saindán; 
bíth a menma-sam fri seilgg, 
mu menma céin im saincheirdd. 

Caraimm-se fos, ferr cach clú, 
oc mu lebrán léir ingnu. 

Ní foirmtech frimm Pangur Bán, 
caraid cesin a maccdán. 

Ó ru-biam (scél cen scís) 
innar tegdais ar n-óendís, 
táithiunn (díchríchide clius) 
ní fris-tarddam ar n-áthius. 

Gnáth húaraib ar gressaib gal 
glenaid luch inna lín-sam; 
os mé, du-fuit im lín chéin 
dliged ndoraid cu ndronchéill. 

Fúachaid-sem fri frega fál 
a rosc anglése comlán. 
Fúachaimm chéin fri fégi fis 
mu rosc réil, cesu imdis. 

Faílid-sem cu ndéine dul, 
hi-nglen luch inna gérchrub; 
hi-tucu cheist ndoraid ndil, 
os mé cheine am faílid. 

Cía beimmi ammin nach ré, 
ní-derban cách a chéile. 
maith la cechtar nár a dán, 
subaigthius a óenurán. 

Hé feisin as choimsid dáu 
in muid du-ngní cach óenláu. 

Du thabairt doraid du glé 
for mu mud céin am meisse. 


The Scholar and his Cat 

Myself and Pangur Bán, 
each of us at his own art. 

His mind is always tumed to hunting, 
my own mind to my special trade. 

I love it quiet, better than fame, 
while eagerly studying my book. 
Pangur is not envious of me, 
he loves his own childish art. 

When we two are (no fatigue) 
alone in our house, 
we have something (unlimited sport) 
to point our attention to. 

Regularly, after a violent rush, 
a mouse clings to his net. 

And I, into my own net falls, 
a dark, but important statement. 

Towards the wall he points 
his bright and penetrating glare. 
Towards the keenness of knowledge 
I point my own clear, but weak glare. 

He rejoices in dashing around, 
when a mouse clings to his sharp claw; 
when I grasp a dark but dear problem, 
it is I myself who rejoices. 

Though we are like this all time, 
no-one disturbes the other. 

Each of us loves his art, 
and is glad in it alone. 

He himself is his master 
of the job he does each single day. 

But to bring dark to light, 
in my own way, that’s what I do. 
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3.6. Exercise 

And now go ahead with a longer piece of prose. It tells about the arrival of the greatest hero of 
the Ulaid (inhabitants of the northern Irish province of Ulster) Cú Chulainn as a small boy of five 
years at the court of the province’s king Conchobar mac Nessa. The passage is taken from John 
SlRACHAN’s Stories írom the Táin (Dublin 1904), a beginners’ reader in Old Irish saga texts. If 
you want to read the whole story of the Cattle Raid of Cúailnge, the translation of Thomas 
KlNSELLA (The Tain, Oxford University Press 1970) can be recommended. Try to analyze each 
word on its own. 

‘Altae-som ém,’ ol Fergus, ‘la máthair 7 la athair ocond Airgdig i mMaig Muirtheimni. 
Ad-fessa dó airscélae na maccraide i nEmain. Ar bíit trí cóecait macc and,’ ol Fergus, ‘oca clui- 
chiu. Is samlaid do-meil Conchobar a flaith: trian ind laí oc déicsin na maccraide, a trian n-aill oc 
imbirt fidchille, a trian n-aill oc óul chormae, conid-gaib cotlud de. Cía beimmi-ni for longais 
riam, ní-fil i nÉire óclaig bas amru,’ ol Fergus. 

‘Guidid Cú Chulainn dia máthair didiu a léiciud dochumm na maccraide. “Ní-regae,” ol a 
máthair, “condit-roib coímthecht di ánrothaib Ulad.” “Rochían lemm-sa anad fri sodain,” ol Cú 
Chulainn. “Inchoisc-siu dam-sa ced leth at-tá Emain.” “Fathúaid ammne,” ol a máthair, “7 is 
doraid a n-uide,” ol sí, “at-tá Slíab Fúait etruib.” “Do-bér indass fair,” ol Cú Chulainn, “ammin.” 

Téit ass íarum, 7 a scíath slissen laiss 7 a bunsach 7 a lorg ánae 7 a líathróit. Fo-ceirded a 
bunsaig riam conda-gaibed ar loss resíu do-rotsad a bun for lár. 

Téit cosna maccu íarum cen naidmm a fóesma forru. Ar ní-téiged nech cuccu inna cluichemag 
co-n-arnastae a fóesam. Ní-fitir-som a n-í-sin. “Non-sáraigedar in macc,” ol Follomon macc 
Conchobuir, “sech ra-fetammar is di Ultaib dó.” Arguntais dó. Maidid fóo. 

Fo-cerdat a trí cóecta bunsach fair, 7 ar-sissetar isin scíath slissen uili leis-seom. Fo-cerdat dano 
a líathróiti uili fair-seom. Ocus nos-gaib-seom cach n-oín líathróit inna ucht. Fo-cerdat dano a trí 
cóecta lorg n-ánae fair. Ara-clich-som connách-ráncatar, 7 gabais airbir diib fria aiss. 

Ríastarthae imbi-seom i suidiu. Inda lat ba tindorcun as-n-ort cach foiltne inna chenn lasa 
coiméirge con-érracht. Inda lat ba oíbell teined boí for cach óenfinnu. íadais indala súil connárbo 
letha indaas cró snáthaite. As-oilgg alaili combo móir béolu fidchoich. Do-rig dia glainíni co-rrici 
a áu. As-oilg a béolu coa inairdriuch combo ecnae a inchróes. At-recht in lúan láith assa mulluch. 

Benaid fona maccu íarum. Do-scara cóecait macc diib resíu rístais dorus nEmna. Fo-rrumai 
nónbar diib toram-sa 7 Chonchobar; bámmar oc imbirt fidchille. Lingid-som dano tarsin fidchill 
i ndegaid ind nónbuir. 

Gaibid Conchobar a rigid. “Ní maith ar-ráilter in maccrad,” ol Conchobar. “Deithbir dam-sa, á 
phopa Conchobuir,” ol se. “Dos-roacht do chluichiu óm thaig óm máthair 7 óm athair, 7 ní maith 
ro-mbátar friumm.” “Cía th’ainm-siu?” ol Conchobor. “Sétantae macc Sualtaim atom-chomnaicc- 
se, 7 macc Dechtire do fethar-su. Níbu dóig mo choinfére sund.” “Ced náro-nass do fóesam-so 
dano forsna maccu?” ol Conchobar. “Ní-fetar-sa a n-í-sin,” ol Cú Chulainn. “Gaib it láim mo 
fóesam airriu didiu.” “Atmu,” ol Conchobar. 

La sodain do-ella-som forsin maccraid sechnón in tige. “Cid no-taí dano doib indossa?” ol 
Conchobar. “Co-ronastar a fóesam-som form-sa dano,” ol Cú Chulainn. “Gaib it láim didiu,” ol 
Conchobar. “Atmu,” ol Cú Chulainn. 

Lotar uili isa cluichemag íarum, 7 ata-rechtatar in maicc-hí ro-slassa and. Fos-ráthatar a 
muimmi 7 a n-aitti.’ 
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4.1. The initial mutations 

One of the most striking features of all Insular Celtic languages are the so-called mutations, the 
systematic changes in the anlaut of words, governed by the syntactical properties of the pre- 
ceding word. Mutations seem to be an exclusively Insular Celtic morphonematic phenomenon: 
there is no certain evidence that Continental Celtic had anything of that kind. In the context of 
European languages initial mutations take up an ‘exotic’ position: no other European standard 
language has them, but, for example, in a number of dialects of Romance languages (Andal- 
usian, Sardian, etc.) comparable phenomena occur. 

To give you an impression of how mutations operate and what they can look like (observe only 
the changes in the anlaut of the following words, don’t be worried about the changes in the in- 
terior and in the end): ech means ‘horse,’ becc means ‘small.’ With the article in, the nominative 
singular ‘the small horse’ is realized as int ech becc /int e% b’eg/. In the genitive the whole phrase 
becomes ind eich bicc /ind e%’ P’ig’/ — nothing has changed in the anlauto f eich, but the anlautot 
becc /b’eg/ was lenited to bicc /P’ig’/, due to the influence of the form eich. In the accusative the 
phrase becomes in n-ech mbecc /in n’e% m’b’eg/: an n was added to the anlaut of ech, and in a 
similar way becc was nasalized to mbecc /m’b’eg/, all these changes triggered by the preceding 
word. 

Mutated forms are those forms that are actually encountered in the texts. If you want to look up 
a word in the dictionary you always have to look for the unmutated form. 


4.2. The mutations of Old Irish 

Old Irish has three different types of mutations (British languages can have even more): 

1. lenition (Mod. Ir. séimhiú) 

2. nasalization (‘eclipsis’) (Mod. Ir. urú) 

3. aspiration (‘h-mutation’) 

Mutations usually affect words within a phrase (noun phrase, verbal phrase). Phrases are the 
constituent parts of the sentence, that is subject, object, prepositional phrase, verb, etc. To take an 
English example: in the sentence My big brother can see the small, spotted puppy happily 
plaving in the blooming garden with a group of children, the subject phrase is ‘my big brother,’ 
‘the small, spotted puppy’ is the object phrase, ‘in the blooming garden’ and ‘with a group of 
children’ are prepositional phrases and ‘can see’ is the verbal phrase. 

Mutations usually, although not absolutely, have no effect across the phrase boundary. That 
means that, e.g., the last word in a subject phrase would not affect the first word of an object 
phrase, even though the latter would immediately follow the first. In Early Old Irish mutational 
effects even across phrase boundaries may be encountered. 
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4.3. Lenition 


Lenition basically means that consonants are pronounced in a more relaxed way than usual. The 
place of articulation stays the same, but unlike with stops, the tongue or the lips do not com- 
pletely seal off the stream of air flowing through the mouth. Lenition only affects consonants; 
anlauting vowels do not change. The lenited pronunciation of consonants per se is nothing 
exotic at all; in fact this happens all the time in many languages (think of the way tt in words like 
matter is pronounced in American English, or how b is pronounced in a word like lieber in 
Austrian German), though in most languages this remains a variant pronunciation, which 
creates no difference in meaning. This is how lenition started off in Irish and Insular Celtic as a 
whole, too. But the Insular Celtic languages underwent a series of decisive changes in their 
prehistory, which in the end resulted in grammatical systems where the lenited articulation of a 
sound made an important difference in meaning. 


Zlf 


The exact way in which this ‘relaxation’ is realized for each consonant in Old Irish can be seen in 

illustration 4.2. The entry under the heading ‘lenited’ shows you how the lenited sounds are 

realized in pronunciation. Unfortunately in most cases there is no 

distinction in orthography between the unlenited sounds and 

their lenited counterparts ( b, d, g, m, n, r, 1, s, f). Only with p, c, t 

and S 2 is the lenited form always graphically distinct. In the other 

cases one simply has to know from the context when lenition is 
Illustration 4.1: Relaxation . ... . r .. TT ,., . , 

present. You will learn this tn the course of time. Unhke tn Old 

Irish, in Modern Irish orthography lenition is consistently marked; lenited consonants always 

have an h after them. 



Note: In illustrations 4.2 and 4.3 the consonants stand for palatalized and non-palatalized con- 
sonants alike. 
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written 
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Illustration 4.2: Lenition 


Note: 

1. There is no difference in pronunciation between si and s?, the difference is only historical- 
etymological. si continues PIE *s. S 2 , from PIE and Common Celtic *su, appears only in a tiny 
number of words, the most important being siur /s’iíip/ ‘sister.’ For example, ‘my sister’ would 
be mo fiur, mo phiur /mo f’itip/. The lenition of s > f obviously struck the speakers of Irish 
themselves as very peculiar, as it was soon given up in favor of s > h 1 like in the vast majority of 
cases. s is not affected by lenition when followed by p, t, c, m. 


1 Scottish Gaelic, however, behaved differently from Irish. 
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2. /is actually lenited to / / zero, which may be spelled /, /or not at all. 

3. In the oldest time both with si and with /lenition was not indicated in spelling, e.g., <f> could 
both stand for /f/ and for / /: a fine /a f’iv’e/ ‘her family’ and a fine /a iv’e/ ‘his family.’ It was 
only during the Old Irish period that the punctum delens <>, the dot put over s and / came into 
use to indicate the lenited variants: a fine /a iv’e/ ‘his family.’ 

4. Lenition is prevented when the final consonant of the leniting word and the consonant to be 
lenited are ‘homorganic,’ that is, when they are articulated at the same place in the mouth. This 
refers to the dental sounds (/d 11 n s/), the labial sounds (/b p m/) and the guttural sounds (/g 
k/). 


4.4. Leniting forms 

Throughout this book all words and inflectional forms that trigger lenition of the following 
word will have a superscript L after them. 

Lenition takes place after the following words and forms: 

1. certain prepositions (e.g., ar L ‘in front of,’ imm L ‘around,’ do L ‘to, for,’ etc.) 

2. certain conjunctions (e.g., má L ‘if,’ ocus L ‘and,’ etc.) 

3. certain possessive pronouns and infixed pronouns (e.g., mo L ‘my,’ do L ‘thy,’ a L ‘his,’ 

-m L ‘me,’ -t L ‘thee,’ etc.) 

4. certain case endings within noun phrases (e.g., gen. sg., prep. sg. and nom. pl. of 
the o-stems, nom. sg. and prep. sg of the a-stems, etc.) 


5. in certain syntactical constructions (certain relative clauses, etc.) 

Don’t be worried now; you will learn all the leniting words and forms at the appropriate time. 
Examples for lenited forms: 


peccad /p’eka5/ ‘sin’ 
tech /t’e%/ ‘house’ 
cíall /k’ial/ ‘sense’ 
ben /b’ev/ ‘woman’ 
dúart /duav/ ‘poem’ 
gáir /gap’/ ‘a shout’ 
máthair /maGop’/ ‘mother’ 
nél /ríeX/ ‘cloud’ 
leth /l’e0/ ‘side’ 
ríar /r’iap/ ‘will, wish’ 
soilse /sol’s’e/ ‘brightness’ 
siur /s’iiip/ ‘sister’ 
frecrae /f’r’egpe/ ‘answer’ 
ainm /an’m’/ ‘name’ 


mo pheccad /mo (p’eka8/ ‘my sin’ 

imm thech /im’ 0’e%/ ‘around a house’ 

in chíall /in x’ial/ ‘the sense’ 

in ben /in (3’ev/ ‘the woman’ 

di dúain /d’i 5uav’/ ‘two poems’ 

in gáir /in yap’/ ‘the shout’ 

do máthair /do pa0op’/ ‘thy mother’ 

fo néul /fo v’euA./ ‘under a cloud’ 

do leth /do A’e0/ ‘towards’ 

fo réir /fo p’ep’/ ‘under the will’ 

intsoilse, int soilse /int hol’s’e/ ‘the brightness’ 

mo fiur, mo phiur /mo f’itip/ ‘my sister’ 

do frecrae (frecrae, recrae) /do p’egpe/ ‘thy answer’ 

m’ainm /man’m’/ ‘my name’ 
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4.5. Nasalization 

Basically, nasalization means that a nasal sound (/n m q/) is added to the anlaut of a word, 
though this isn’t always orthographically and phonetically evident. Both consonants and vowels 
are affected by nasalization. With nasalization, as in lenition, nasalized sounds in many cases are 
spelled exactly as their unmutated counterparts (p, t, c, f, s). One has to know from the context 
when a letter represents the nasalized value of a sound. Only with b, d, g and words beginning 
with vowels is nasalization unambiguously expressed in orthography. 


unmutated 

nasalized 

' 

written 

unmutated 

nasalized 

written 

P 

/b/ 

P 

m 

/m/ 

m(m) 

c 

/g/ 

c 

n 

/n/ 

n(n) 

t 

/d/ 

t 

r 

/r/ 

r(r) 

b 

/mb/ 

mb 

1 

/1/ 

m 

d 

/nd/ 

nd 

s 

/s/ 

s 

g 

/Bg/ 

n S 

f 

/P/ 

f 




vowel 

/vV/ 

n-V 


Illustration4.3: Nasalization 


Note: 

1. The nasalized products of b and d\ mb and nd probably were pronounced /mb/ and /nd/ in 
earliest Old Irish, but changed to pronunciation /m/ resp. /n/ before the Middle Irish period. 


2. The nasalization of an anlautingv owel is indicated in normalized Old Irish orthography by an 
n separated by a hyphen < > from the word: inna n-ech /ina v’e"// ‘of the 

horses.’ In the manuscripts they are not separated. 

3. In addition to the sounds /f/ and / /, the letter /can also represent the 
nasalized variant /(3/. So, a fine could also stand for /a (3’iv’e/ ‘their family.’ 

4. With m, n, r, 1, nasalization may be indicated by geminate spelling, but 
need not: a lles, a les /a l’es/ ‘their benefit.’ 



Illustration 4.4: Nasalization 


4.6. Nasalizing forms 


Throughout this book all words and inflectional forms that trigger nasalization of the following 
word will have a superscript N after them. 

Nasalization takes place after the following words and forms: 

1. certain prepositions (e.g., íar N ‘after,’ i N ‘in,’ co N ‘with,’ etc.) 

2. certain conjunctions (e.g., ara N ‘so that,’ dia N ‘if,’ etc.) 

3. certain possessive and infixed pronouns (e.g., ar N ‘our,’ a N ‘their,’ -a N ‘him,’ etc.) 

4. certain case endings within noun phrases (e.g., nom. and acc. sg. of neutral o-stems, acc. 
sg. and gen. pl. of all declensions, etc.) 

5. in certain syntactical constructions (certain relative clauses) 
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Don’t be worried now; you will learn all the nasalizing words and forms at the appropriate time. 
Examples for nasalized forms: 


poll /pol/ ‘hole’ 
túath /tua0/ ‘tribe’ 
claideb /kla8’a(3/ ‘sword’ 
bél /b’éX/ ‘mouth’ 
dénum /d’evup/ ‘doing’ 
gein /g’ev’/ ‘birth’ 

Mide /m’i8’e/ ‘Mide, Meath’ 
nem /n’ep/ ‘heaven’ 
leth /l’e0/ ‘half’ 
ríched /r’ix’aS/ ‘heaven’ 
filid /f’iT-’aS’/ ‘poets’ 
ucht /u%t/ ‘bosom, lap’ 


i poll /i bol/ ‘into a hole’ 

far túath /fap dua0/ ‘your tribe’ 

co claidiub /ko gla8’u[3/ ‘with a sword’ 

i mbéul /i m’b’euX/ ‘in a mouth’ 

íar ndénum /iap n’d’evup/ ‘after doing’ 

íarngeinimm /iap p’g’ev’am’/ ‘after a birth’ 

i Midiu, i mMidiu /i m’iS’u/ ‘in Mide, in Meath’ 

i nim, i nnim /i n’ip’/ ‘in heaven’ 

a leth, a Ileth /a l’e0/ ‘the half’ 

i ríchiud, i rríchiud /i r’r/’uS/ ‘in heaven’ 

ar filid /ap p’i^’a8’/ ‘our poets’ 

i n-ucht /i vu/t/ ‘in a lap’ 


4.7. Aspiration 

Aspiration 2 is rarer than the other two mutations. Aspiration occurs only after certain forms 
ending in a vowel and affects words beginning with a vowel by adding an /h/ to the anlaut of 
the word. Unfortunately, due to the dubious status of the letter h in Old Irish orthography (see 
3.3.9), aspiration is rarely orthographically indicated and one has to know from the context 
where it has to appear: a ech /a h’e// ‘her horse,’ inna Éirenn /ina h’ep’an/ ‘of Ireland.’ 

Sometimes anlauting consonants are geminated (spelled double) in aspirated position, e.g., inna 
mmaccu /ina maku/ ‘the sons (acc. pl.).’ This gemination is probably a purely orthographic 
convention and does not imply a lengthened pronunciation of the sound. 

Throughout this book all words and inflectional forms that trigger aspiration of the following 
word will have a superscript H after them. 

Aspiration takes place after the following words and forms: 

1. certain prepositions (e.g., fri H ‘turned towards,’ co H ‘towards,’ etc.) 

2. the possessive pronoun a H ‘her’ and the infixed pronouns of the 3 rd singular 
feminine and 3 rd plural (-a H ‘them, her’) 

3. the negated copula m H ‘it is not’ and ba H ‘was, were’ 

4. basically, all words that end in a vowel but do not cause lenition or nasal- 
ization, e.g., the article of the genitive singular feminine and of the accusative 
plural of all genders (in)na H , words like na H ‘any’ or úa H ‘grandson,’ etc. 

Don’t be worried now; you will learn all the aspirating words and forms at the appropriate time. 
Examples for aspirated forms: 

ed /e8/ ‘it’ ní ed /n’l h’e8/ ‘it is not it’ 

mod /mo8/ ‘manner’ indala mmod /indáka mo8/ ‘one of the two ways’ 


2 In my system aspiration is basically the same phenomenon that in GOI150 is called gemination. Do not confuse Irish 
aspiration with aspiration in Welsh, which is a completely different mutation. 
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4.8. Exercise 

1. a H means ‘her’ in Old Irish. Try to say of all the following items that they belong to her and try 
to write the words in Old Irish orthography and in phonological transcription: 

ainm /an’m’/ ‘name’ 
enech /ev’a%/ ‘face, honor’ 
indile /in’d’aA’e/ ‘property’ 
oítiu /oid’u/ ‘youth’ 
uball /u(3al/ ‘apple’ 

2. mo L means ‘my’ in Old Irish. Try to say of all the 
following items that they belong to you, and try to write 
the words in Old Irish orthography and in phonological 
transcription: 

popul /pobuA,/ ‘people’ 
teine /t’ev’e/ ‘fire’ 
cú /ku/ ‘dog’ 
bó /bo/ ‘cow’ 
dét /d’ed/ ‘tooth’ 
gním /g’n’Ip/ ‘deed’ 
muin /muv’/ ‘neck’ 
nós /nos/ ‘custom, tradition’ 

. lugbart /luyPart/ ‘kitchen-garden’ 
ríge /r’Iy’e/ ‘kingdom’ 
serc /s’erk/ ‘love’ 
slúag /sluay/ ‘crowd, group’ 
smacht /sma%t/ ‘rule, command’ 
fílidecht /f’i/V’aó’ayt/ ‘poetry’ 
athair /aGop’/ ‘father’ 

3. ar N means ‘our’ in Old Irish. Now say of the same items as above that they belong to us, and 
try to write the words in Old Irish orthography and in phonological transcription. 



Illustration 4.5: (Missing) aspiration 
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5.1. The grammatical categories of Old Irish 

Like all old Indo-European languages Old Irish is an inflected language. That means that the 
shapes of words, especially the endings, change according to certain rules in order to indicate 
grammatical categories: gender, number and case with nouns and adjectives; number, person, 
mood, voice, tense and dependence with verbs. But unlike most other old Indo-European lan- 
guages where inflection is expressed in the alternation of transparent and recognizable endings, 
Old Irish inflection consists to a large amount of alternations of palatalization/non-palatalization 
in the end of words, of changes in the interior of words and of changes of the mutating effects 
upon following words. 


5.2. Nouns and adjectives: gender 

Old Irish, like, for example, Latin, German or Russian, has still fully retained the distinction be- 
tween the three inherited Indo-European grammatical genders masculine, feminine and neuter. 
The neuter gender, however, disappeared during the Middle Irish period, the greatest part of the 
old neuter words becoming masculine, some feminine. 

Masculine gender is used for naturally male beings and feminine gender for naturally female 
beings. Apart from that, no general rules can be given as to what gender a word has —in the end 
it has to be learned for each word separately (as in German). 


5.3. Nouns and adjectives: number 

In the declension of nouns Old Irish has retained the three inherited Indo 
European numbers singular, dual and plural. 

5.3.1. Singular 

The singular is used to refer to individual items or beings ( tech /t’ex/ ‘í 
house,’ ingen /iv’y’ov/ ‘a girl’) or abstract concepts ( cert /k’ert/ ‘justice’). 

5.3.2. Dual 

The dual expresses duality (‘twoness’) of things or beings, either accidental 
pairs (‘occasional dual’: di mnaí /d’i pvai/ ‘two women’) or things that natu- 
rally come in pairs (‘natural dual’: di súil /d’i huk’/ ‘two eyes’). The dual is 
always used in combination with the numerals da L , dá L (with masculine 
nouns), da N , dá N (with neuter nouns) and di L , dí L (with feminine nouns) 
‘two.’ The short vowel forms are older than those with long vowels. 

Adjectives, pronouns and verbs, however, have lost the category of dual 
and use the plural instead. 



Illustration 5.2: 
di cháeraig (du.) 
‘two sheep’ 



Illustration 5.1: 
cáera (sg.) 

‘a sheep, one sheep’ 
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5.3.3. Plural 

The plural is used to express more than two elements (tige /t’iy’e/ 
‘houses,’ íir /f’ip’/ ‘men,’ súili /suA.’i/ ‘eyes’). 


[llustration 5.3: cáeraig (pl.) ‘(many) sheep’ 

5.4. Nouns and adjectives: case 

Old Irish has retained five of the presumably eight Ii 
pean and Common Celtic cases. These five cases will 
nominative, genitive, prepositional, accusative and v< 
this course. Every case can appear in any of the three 

singular (sg.) dual (du.) plural (pl.) 

nominative (nom.) cáera L di L cháeraig 1 cáeraig 

genitive (gen.) cáerach da L cháerach 1 cáerach N 

prepositional (prep.) co N cáeraig 1 (cáera?) co N ndib y cáerchaib co N cáerchaib 
accusative (acc.) cáeraig N di L cháeraig L cáercha H 

vocative (voc.) a L cháera L a L di L cháeraig L a L cháercha H 

Illustration 5.4: all 15 possible cases of cáera ‘sheep’ 

5.4.1. Nominative 

The main function of the nominative is to indicate the subject of the sentence. The subject is that 
part of the sentence that performs the action of the sentence (with active verbs) or upon which 
the action of the sentence is performed (with passive verbs). Examples from English: The impu- 
dent bov kisses the shy girl (active verb) and The imprudent boy is being slapped by the shy girl 
(passive verb). 

Furthermore, the nominative is used as predicative nominative, that is, to make a statement 
about the subject. In the sentence This little boy is impudent and imprudent, this little boy is the 
subject, impudent and imprudent are the predicates — they are the statements that are being 
made about the boy. 

Finally, the nominative in Old Irish is very often used as nominatiuus pendens. A nominatiuus 
pendens-construction means that any part of the sentence that is specifically to be stressed is put 
into the nominative and is ‘fronted’ to the beginning of the sentence, where it is left without any 
connection to the rest of the sentence. In most cases a pronoun is used to compensate within the 
sentence for the fronted phrase. In the English example This shy_ girl, I wouldn’t want to come 
across her in a dark alley, this shy girl is the fronted phrase, and her is the pronoun that takes its 
place in the sentence. 
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5.4.2. Genitive 


The main function of the genitive is to qualify or to determine another noun. In English the word 
house on its own is undetermined, but in John’s house the word is qualified by the genitive 
John’s— now we are speaking about a specific house. Note that, apart from cases where personal 
names are involved, in English relations of that type are usually expressed with constructions 
with of. In the above example you could also say the house of John ; but you cannot use another 
construction in house of pain. 


In classical Old Irish prose the genitive is always following the word it defines: rígthech 
Cormaic /rT/’G’ex 1 gormak’/ ‘Cormac’s palace,’ Cú Chulainn /ku xuLan’/ ‘hound of Culann, 
Culann’s hound,’ dorus inna boithe /dopus ina bo0’e/ ‘the door of the hut,’ cluichemag inna mac- 
raide /klux’9p.ay ina makpa8’e/ ‘playing ground of the boy troop.’ Sometimes constructions with 
genitives are more naturally expressed by adjectival constructions in English: fer saidbre /f’ep 
saS’P’p’e/ ‘a man of wealth = a wealthy man.’ 

Furthermore, genitives can be dependent on a few adjectives 
(mainly those meaning ‘able’: túalaing labartha /tuaLaq’g’ lapapGa/ 
‘capable of speaking,’ cp. German der Sprache machtig), can be 
used predicatively, e.g., ammi Dé /ami d’e/ ‘we are God’s = we be- 
long to God’ ( Wb. 6b20), and can have temporal meaning in a few 
fossilized phrases, e.g., cecha blíadnae /k’e%a b’l’ia8ve/ ‘every year.’ 



Illustration 5.5: 
macc Domnaill ‘Donald’s son’ 
macc = nominative singular 
Domnaill = genitive singular 


Note: 

1. In poetry and legal texts (‘archaic language’) the genitive may 
precede the word it qualifies. 


5.4.3. Prepositional 

The prepositional case is in Old Irish prose mostly used after certain prepositions like do L /do/ 
‘to,’ co N /ko/ ‘with,’ di L /d’i/ ‘from,’ etc. In Old Irish prose this case doesn’t seem to have an 
inherent syntactical meaning, which means it doesn’t seem to have a meaning of its own in the 
sentence, but the relation of the prepositional to the rest of the sentence is dependent upon the 
preposition preceding it. 

There are only a few cases where an ‘independent’ prepositional (i.e., without a preceding prep- 
osition) can be used in classical Old Irish prose: after the comparative to express the compared 
item, e.g., ferr gáes gaisciud /f’er gais gas’k’u8/ ‘wisdom is better than weapons’ (BFF 6.77), and 
in a few constructions with pronouns, e.g., m’óenur /moivup/ ‘I alone,’ ar ndiis /ap n’d’ias’/ ‘the 
two of us.’ Independent prepositionals of substantivized neutral adjectives, usually with the 
article, are used as adverbs, e.g., in tánisiu /in távas’u/ ‘secondly.’ 

Note: 

1. The prepositional is called dative in all traditional grammars. In my view this is an unfortu- 
nate designation, since the Old Irish prepositional is a syncretistic case going back functionally 
and formally to four different Common Celtic and Indo-European cases: dative, instrumental, 


1 Don’t be confused by seeing a short /e/ here in an unaccented syllable where you would expect /a/. In the case of 
compounds, i.e., words that are being made up by two other words (here: ríg- ‘king’ and tech ‘house’), and especially 
in the case of transparent compounds, the rules for /a/ in unaccented syllables can be suspended, and the vocalism of 
the second compound member may be pronounced as its uncompounded counterpart. 
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ablative and locative. The datival function (that is, the function as the indirect object of the verb) 
of this case is nowhere prominent in Old Irish. 

2. In poetry and legal texts (‘archaic language’) independent prepositionals do appear more fre- 
quently. They can be used in practically all meanings, which in normal prose are expressed 
through preposition plus prepositional. But in most of these cases the prepositionals function as 
instrumentals. 


5.4.4. Accusative 

The main function of the accusative is to designate the object of the verb. The object is that part 
of the sentence upon which the action is performed in the case of active verbs. Examples in 
English: I kiss the girl. Thereupon she slaps me. The girl and me are the respective objects of the 
two sentences. 

Furthermore, the accusative is used to designate periods of time, e.g. in n-aithchi n-uili /in naG’x’i 
vuX’i/ ‘the whole night,’ or points of time, e.g., in fecht-so /in P’ext-so/ ‘at that time.’ For this 
usage compare German: Diesen Sonntag werde ich nur femschauen ‘I’ll only be watching TV this 
Sunday,’ where the temporal phrase diesen Sonntag is also in the accusative. 

Furthermore, the accusative is required after certain prepositions like la H /la/ ‘with,’ fri H /f’r’i/ 
‘turned towards,’ i N / i/ ‘into,’ etc., and it is used as the case of comparison after amal /a\idX/ ‘like’ 
and the equative, e.g., móir béolu midchuaich /mop’ b’eu^u m’iSxuox’/ ‘as big as the mouth of a 
mead-cup’ (TBC 431 f). 


5.4.5. Vocative 

The vocative is the case of addressing. That means that when you speak directly with a person 
and address him or her with his or her name or title, you have to use the vocative. Example from 
English: In the sentence Donald, don’t go near that girl!, Donald has the function of a vocative 
(though it is not a separate case in English!). Of course, this is not only true for proper names but 
also for all terms that you use on people, as in the following example: Now that’s your own fault, 
you stupid assl 

In Old Irish the vocative is always preceded by the leniting particle a L , á L /a a/ ‘oh’: a Domnaill 
/a Sopval’/ ‘(oh) Donald,’ or a asain boirb /a asav’ Por’b’/ ‘(oh) you stupid ass.’ 2 

Note: 

1. In the singular only the masculine o-declension has a special vocative ending. In all other de- 
clensions the vocative is formally identical with the nominative. In the dual the vocative is for- 
mally identical with nominative and accusative. In the plural the vocative seems to be formally 
identical with the accusative, but too few examples are attested to draw secure conclusions. 


2 This is an entirely hypothetical and made-up example, as the ass seems not to have been native in early medieval 
Ireland (Fergus Kelly, Early Irish Farming, Dublin 1998,131 f.). 
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5.5. Adjectives 

Adjectives conform in gender, number and case with the noun they 
qualify. The only exception occurs when the noun is in the dual: then 
the plural form is used for the adjective. 

Adjectives basically follow their head noun in Old Irish: Ériu álainn 
/ep’u a^an’/ ‘beautiful Ireland,’ ingen mór /i v’y’ov pop/ ‘big girl.’ Only a 
few adjectives are exceptions to that rule: uile /uX’e/ ‘all, whole’ and 
sain /sav’/ ‘special’ may stand before or after the word they qualify. 
dag-, deg- /day d’ey/ ‘good,’ droch- /dro%/ ‘bad,’ bith- /b’i0/ ‘lasting, 
permanent,’ sith- /s’i0/ ‘long,’ mí- /m’l/ ‘ill, wrong,’ so- su- /so su/ Illustration 5 . 6: óencháera 
‘good,’ do-, du- /do du/ ‘bad’ and óen-, oín- /oiv/ ‘one’ are prefixed to ‘one sheep, a single sheep’ 
the nouns they qualify. That means that they appear as the first mem- 

ber of a compound. They do not change according to gender, number and case. Other adjectives 
like sen /s’ev/ ‘old,’ il /Yk/ ‘many’ or fír /f’ip/ ‘true’ are mainly used as first members of com- 
pounds but may also be used as independent words. Examples: drochmacc /dro%p.ak/ ‘bad boy,’ 
senduí /s’endui/ ‘old fool.’ 



5.6. The article 

Old Irish has no indefinite article. So ben /b’ev/ can simply mean ‘woman’ or ‘a woman,’ and fer 
/f’ep/ can mean ‘man’ or ‘a man.’ 

Old Irish has a definite article. Its basic form is in /in/ ‘the,’ but this form undergoes considerable 
changes depending on the gender and the case and the anlaut of the following word. The article 
is used to indicate determination: in fer /in f’ep/ means ‘the man.’ That means we are now 
speaking about a specific man, not just any man. 

It is sometimes used with proper names: in Cú Chulainn /in ku %ukan’/ ‘the famous Cú 
Chulainn.’ In narrative texts the definite article is sometimes used to introduce new, hitherto 
unknown characters, where speakers of English and German would put an indefinite article, 
e.g., co-n-accai in fer ocond fulucht i mmedón ind feda /ko-vaki in p’ep ogand uXu^t i m’eSov ind 
e8a/ ‘he saw a man at the cooking-pit in the middle of the forest’ (TBC 516). 

If a noun is followed by a determined genitive, that is, a genitive which itself has an article or a 
possessive pronoun or which is a proper name, the first noun as a rule never takes the article: 
cluichemag inna macraide /klux’ap.aY ina makpa8’e/ ‘the playing ground of the boy troop,’ prím- 
apstal Éirenn /p’r’IpabstaX ep’on/ ‘the chief apostle of Ireland.’ 

Remember this rule: within an Old Irish noun phrase there is not more than one article allowed. 
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5.7. Word order 

Insular Celtic languages stand isolated from the rest of the Indo-European languages in that 
they exhibit a very peculiar word order. Word order is the order in which the different parts of a 
sentence are arranged to make up an ‘unmarked’ sentence, i.e., a sentence in which no part is 
specifically stressed. Insular Celtic languages have the word order 

VSO 

V stands for verb, S for subject, O for object. 

That means in an unmarked declarative sentence the verb takes the very first place in the sen- 
tence, immediately followed by the subject (nom.), the object (acc.) taking third place. All other 
parts of the sentence (adverbs, adverbial expression, etc.) follow after that. 

So a ‘normal’ sentence in Old Irish would look like: caraid in gille in n-ingin /kapaó’ in gil’e in 
n’iv’y’av’/ ‘the lad loves the girl’ with caraid ‘loves’ being the verb, the nominative in gille ‘the 
lad’ the subject and the accusative in n-ingin ‘the girl’ the object. 

All other Indo-European languages (including Continental Celtic languages) have either a word 
order SOV or SVO. An example for SOV is Latin: puer puellam amat, English is typical SVO: the 
boy loves the girl. German der bub liebt das madchen would seem to be SVO, too, but things are 
a bit more complex here. 

A basic word order VSO, however, has more and further-reaching consequences: such a word 
order typologically entails among other things that nouns follow prepositions (Old Irish con- 
forms to this: inÉirinn /i v’ep’an’/ ‘in Ireland’) and that adjectives and attributive genitives follow 
the noun they qualify (Old Irish conforms to this, too: Ériu álainn /ep’u aAon’/ ‘beautiful Ireland,’ 
inis inna nnóeb /iv’as’ ina noij3/ ‘the island of the saints’). 
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6.1. Nouns: declensional classes 

Old Irish has retained a large number of the declensional classes of Proto-Indo-European; the 
nomenclature agrees to a great extent with that of Latin and Greek stem-classes. The names for 
the different stem-classes used throughout this book (and used by all scholars of Old Irish) are 
purely historical. If you look at actual Old Irish paradigms you will normally notice that the let- 
ter that lends its name to the declensional class appears nowhere in the inflection. For example, 
there is no o to be found anywhere in the paradigms of o-stem words. In Indo-European and in 
Common Celtic times the eponymous sounds were still there in these declensions and made up 
the stems of the words, that is those parts of the words unto which the inflectional endings were 
stuck, e.g., Common Celtic o-stem nom. sg. uiros ‘man’: the stem vowel in uiro- is -o-, -s is the 
ending of the nominative singular. Due to the radical sound changes, especially the loss of most 
final syllables, that took place between Common Celtic and Old Irish times, the eponymous 
sounds largely disappeared from the inflections, so that you won’t find any o left in the Old Irish 
continuant of uiros, namely íer. 

The stem-classes of Old Irish, together with the genders they can have, are: 

i o-stems (masculine and neuter) 

a-stems (feminine) 
io-stems (masculine and neuter) 
ia-stems (feminine) 

I-stems (feminine) 

i-stems (masculine, feminine and a few neuters) 
u-stems (masculine and neuter) 
consonantal-stems: 

k-stems (masculine and feminine) 
g-stems (masculine and feminine) 
t/d-stems (masculine and feminine) 
nt-stems (masculine, feminine and neuter) 
n-stems with subclasses (masculine, feminine and neuter) 
r-stems (masculine and feminine) 
s-stems (neuter) 
some irregular nouns 

Don’t be afraid; you will learn these one by one in this course. 
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6.2. Adjectives: declensional classes 

Things are a bit easier with the inflection of adjectives. There are basically four classes: 

o-, a-stems 
io-, ia-stems 
i-stems 
u-stems 

Besides, there are two or three consonantal-stem adjectives. 

If an adjective belongs to the o-, a-declension this means that it uses o-inflection after a mascu- 
line or neuter noun and a-inflection after a feminine noun. The same distribution is true for io-, 
ia-stem adjectives. The i-stem adjectives use the same inflection for all genders. 


6.3. Declension: general remarks 

Before we turn to our first declension some preliminary remarks have to be made as regards the 
presentation of declensional paradigms in this course. Throughout this book I will give you 
tables that illustrate the inflection of the stem-classes at various stages of Irish, Celtic and Proto- 
Indo-European (PIE). 

In these tables the Old Irish inflection, which is the one important to you, will be given in italics. 
Declension in Old Irish largely consists of changes in palatalization/non-palatalization of the 
stem final consonant and in changes of the mutational effects on following words. Always keep 
an eye on these changes and effects! Superscript L - N - H mean that the case form in question causes 
lenition, nasalization or aspiration respectively on the following word within a phrase. 

Keep in mind that not all of the case-forms I present for individual words are actually attested in 
Old Irish. Especially more marginal cases, e.g., the dual cases of rarely used words, may not be 
attested at all throughout the whole history of the Irish language. I do not especially mark these 
purely conjectural case-forms. Whenever I had to make up a form myself I tried to be as 
consistent with the attested Old Irish system as possible and I used the form that seemed to me 
the most plausible in a given case. 

To the right of the Old Irish forms you will find reconstructions of various earlier stages, usually 
from the Primitive Irish (the period immediately preceding Old Irish, about which we know 
mainly from Ogam inscriptions), the Proto-Celtic and the Proto-Indo-European periods. The 
label ‘Pre-Celtic’ in some of the reconstructions serves to justify forms, where for the sake of con- 
venience I use Proto-Indo-European sounds and endings, but which as such cannot be recon- 
structed for Proto-Indo-European for various reasons. The reconstructed forms ultimately reflect 
my personal opinions about the morphological systems of Celtic and Indo-European, and they 
will sometimes diverge from the communis opinio. 

Sometimes you will find forms in pointed brackets < > in the Proto-Celtic or Primitive Irish 
columns. These are then actually attested forms in their respective spelling. I will use the usual 
Indo-European diacritic symbols to represent reconstructed phonemes. 

An asterisk *means that the form is not attested, but reconstructed. 
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A double arrow « means that the development from the preceding stage did not go 
according to sound laws (German: lautgesetzlich), but that morphological modifica- 
tions, usually of analogical nature, took place between the two stages. 

One or two question marks ? mean that I have some or great doubt about the recon- 
struction of the form in question. 

To the left of the italicized Old Irish forms I will give abstract patterns of the inflections in for- 
malistic descriptions. C stands for the stem final consonant (or group of consonants) of the 

word. The symbol ’ means palatalization of the preceding consonant, 
superscript L - N > H mean lenition, nasalization or aspiration of the fol- 
lowing word. (u) means that a u may appear before the stem final 
consonant in addition to the root vowel or instead of the /a/ (the exact 
rules are a bit complicated). This phenomenon is called u-infection or 
u-insertion. / R} means that raising of the root vowel takes place where 
applicable, / L} means that lowering of the root vowel takes place 
where applicable. 

6.4. Nouns: masculine o-stems 

Now let’s turn our attention to the o-stems. This is probably the stem-class with the largest 
number of words in Old Irish. o-stems can be both masculine and neuter, but we will first look 
at masculine o-stems. Our first word will be ech /ex/ ‘horse,’ stem final consonant /%/: 



cáera samna 
'Hallowe’en sheep’ 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. sg. 

|L}C 

ech 

*ex u ah 

*ek y os 

^fqetuos 

gen. 

{R}C’ L 

eich 1 

*ex u l 

*ek y i «, *ek“osio 

‘h^etuosQLo) 

prep. 

|R}(u)C L 

euch L 

*ex v u 

*ek y ui, -u, -u8 

^hjeícuoi, -ohj, -od 

acc. 

{L}C N 

ech N 

*ex«av 

*ek B om 

*h,ekuom 

voc. 

C’ L 

á L eich L 

*0^u e 

*ek y e 

^Neícue 

nom. pl. 

{R}C’ L 

eich 1 

*ex y l 

*ek y oi « 

^fqetuos 

gen. 

{L}C N 

ech N 

*ex«av 

*ek y om 

^hjefeuom 

prep. 

{L}Ca[3’ 

echaib 

*ex u apih 

*ek y obis « 

*h |ekuois, -ob h os 

acc. 

{R}(u)Cu H 

echu H , euchu H 

*ex u uh 

*ek B us 

*h,ekuons 

voc. 

{R}Cu H 

á L echu H « 

*e%vi 

*ek“oi« 

^hjefeuos 

n.a.v. du. 

{L}C l 

dá' ech L 

*ex'-‘a 

*ek u o « 

^hjefeuohj 

gen. 

{L}C l 

dá' ech L 

*ex'-‘o 

*ek“ou («) 

^hjehuohjS, -oh^u 

prep. 

{LJCaP’ 

dib N n-echaib« 

*ex'-‘apiv 

*ek y obim « 

^hjefeuobhhj, -moh! ? 


Illustration 6.2.: The standard masculine o-stem declension 
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Note: 

1. After the vowel e, u-infection may later also be expressed by the vowel o. Therefore the prep. 
sg. may also be spelled eoch /eux/, the accusative plural also eochu /euyu/- 


6.5. Variants of the o-stem declension 

The paradigm of the word ech ‘horse’ gives you the basic pattern of alternations as regards 
palatalization/non-palatalization of the stem final consonant and the different mutating effects 
within the o-stem paradigm. Remember that it is this special sequence of alternations that makes 
up the important part of the declension and distinguishes it from other declensional classes. 

What you did not see in the example above, however, are alternations within the root of the 
word itself. The vowel e of ech basically remained unchanged throughout the paradigm. Un- 
fortunately the o-stem declension is the one Old Irish declensional class fraught with most 
variants and irregularities, and therefore it is perhaps the most difficult of all classes. This is 
largely due to the so-called ‘raising’ and ‘lowering’ effects that have to be taken into account in a 
great number of words. These effects basically mean that the root vowel of monosyllabic (and 
some disyllabic) words changes in a manner comparable to German umlaut. Lowering and rais- 
ing only affect stressed short syllables (neither long vowels nor diphthongs). They are the effects 
of historical developments, depending on the type of vowel that originally stood in the follow- 
ing syllable. 

‘Lowering’ means that the stressed short vowels i and u become e and o respectively. Whenever 
in a word stressed short i and u come to appear in a paradigmatical form where lowering takes 
place (indicated by {L} in my formalistic description), they change into e and o. 

‘Raising’ is more or less the reverse development, but it is much more restricted in is application 
and doesn’t take place indiscriminately. In the case of raising the stressed short vowels e and o 
become i and u. Some conditions have to be fulfilled, not all details of which have been worked 
out yet with absolute certainty: no voiceless consonant or no consonant group must follow the 
vowel. But when a single voiced consonant follows, short stressed e or o change to i and u in 
those paradigmatic forms where raising takes place (indicated by {R} in my formalistic 
description). 1 

A good example for the changes that are brought about by lowering and raising (in addition to 
the alternations regarding palatalization/non-palatalization of the stem final consonant) is the 
paradigm of the word fer /f’ep/ ‘man’ (stem final consonant /p/). Note that wherever lowering 
{L} is indicated in the formalistic description, the root vowel is e in the following example, and 
where raising {R} is indicated, the root vowel appears as i. These effects are in addition to the 
changes in the mutational effects on the following word and in addition to the changes in pala- 
talization/non-palatalization of the root final consonant: 


1 Kim McCone, Towards a Relative Chronologv of Ancient and Medieval Celtic Sound Change , Maynooth 1996: 109- 
115 gives an overview and historical explanation of the two effects. 
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case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

{L)C 

fer 

*uipah 

uiros <uiros> 

*uiros 

gen. 

{R)C’ L 

fir L 

*uipl 

*uirl«, *uirosio 

*uiros(io) 

prep. 

{R)(u)C L 

fiur L 

*uipu 

*uirui, -u, -u(5) 

*uiroi, -ohj, -od 

acc. 

{L}C n 

fer N 

*uipav 

*uirom 

*uirom 

voc. 

C’L 

á' fir L 

*uipe 

*uire 

*uire 

nom. pl. 

{R)C’ L 

fir L 

*uipl 

*uiroi« 

*uiros 

gen. 

{L}C N 

fer N 

*uipav 

*uirom 

*uirom 

prep. 

{L}Ca|3’ 

feraib 

*uipapih 

*uirobis « 

*uirois, -ob h os 

acc. 

{R}Cu H 

firu H 

*uipuh 

*uirus 

*uirons 

voc. 

{R}Cu H 

á' firu H « 

*uipl 

*uiroi « 

*uiros 

n.a.v. du. 

{L}C l 

dá L fer L 

*uipa 

*uiro « 

^uirohj 

gen. 

{L}C l 

dá L fer L 

*uipo 

*uirou («) 

^uirohjS, -ohjU 

prep. 

{LJCaP’ 

dib N feraib « 

*uipapiv 

*uirobim « 

^uirobhfh, -moh! ? 


Illustration 6.3: o-stem declension and the raising/lowering effects on e/i in the root 

An example for the same changes in a word with the root vowel o is son /sov/ ‘sound’ (stem fi- 
nal consonant /v/). Here you will find o in the root where lowering {Lj takes place and u where 
rasing {Rj takes place. Since this word is a loan from Latin sonus ‘id’ and therefore cannot be 
older than Primitive Irish times I have refrained from reconstructing earlier forms. 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

nom. sg. 

{L}C 

son 

*sovah 

gen. 

{R}C’ L 

suin L 

*sovl 

prep. 

{R}(u)C l 

sun L 

*sovu 

acc. 

{L}C n 

son N 

*sovav 

voc. 

C’ L 

á L soin L 

*sove 

nom. pl. 

{R}C’ L 

suin L 

*sovi 

gen. 

{L}C n 

son N 

*sovav 

prep. 

{LJCaP’ 

sonaib 

*sovapih 

acc. 

{R}Cu H 

sunu H 

*sovuh 

voc. 

{R}Cu H 

á L sunu H « 

*sovl 

n.a.v. du. 

{L}C L 

dá L son L 

*sova 

gen. 

{L}C l 

dá' son L 

*sovo 

prep. 

{L}CaP’ 

dib N sonaib « 

*sovapiv 


Illustration 6.4: o-stem declension and the raising/lowering effects on o/u in the root 
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6.6. Nouns: neuter o-stems 

The inflection of neuter o-stems is very similar to that of masculine o-stems. There are only a few 
typical differences: in neuter words the nominative of all numbers is identical with the 
accusative. That means that, unlike masculine words, neuters always cause nasalization in the 
nominative singular. The vocative is identical with the nominative/accusative as well. 

In the nominative and accusative plural neuter o-stems have two different forms: a so-called 
‘short’ and a so-called ‘long’ plural. The short plural (which etymologically continues the Celtic 
and Indo-European preforms) has no further syllable added as ending, looks like the singular 
form but causes lenition. It is mainly used after numerals and articles, which carry the ‘plural- 
information.’ The long plural has a distinct ending -a. For the use of these different forms, cf. the 
following examples: the short plural secht scél /s’e/t s’k’eX/ ‘seven stories,’ irma scél /ina s’k’eV 
‘the stories’ ( inna = neuter plural of the article), but the long plural scéla laí brátha /s’k’eXa lai 
(3pa0a/ ‘tidings of Doomsday.’ The following example is certn /k’en/ ‘head’ (stem final consonant 
/n/): 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. acc. sg. 

{L}C N 

cenn N 

*k“enav 

*k“ennom 

gen. 

{R}C’ L 

cinn L 

*k“enl« 

*k“ennos(io) 

prep. 

{R}( u )c l 

ciunn L 

*k“enu 

*k“ennoi, -ohj, -od 

voc. 

{L}C N 

á L chertn N 

*k“enav 

*k“ennom 

nom. acc. pl. 

{L}C L /Ca H 

cenn L , cenna H («) 

*k“ena 

*k“enneh 2 

gen. 

{L}C N 

cenn N 

*k“enav 

*k B ennom 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

cennaib 

*k s ena(3ih « 

*k“ennois, -ob h os 

voc. 

{L}Ca H 

á chenna H « 

*k“ena 

*k“enneh 2 

nom. acc. du. 

{L}C N 

dá N cenn N « 

*k“ena « ?? 

^^ennoihj 

gen. 

{L}C N 

dá N cenn N « 

*k“enO («) 

*k“ennoh 1 s, -ohjU 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

dib N cennaib 

*k“ena(3iv « 

*k w ennob h ih 1 , -mohj ? 


Illustration 6.5: The neuter o-stem declension 
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6.7. Exercise 

Try to decline some or all of the following o-stem words. To make things a little bit easier, you 
don’t have to form the duals of the words in this and future exercises: 

macc /mak/ (m.) ‘son, boy’ 

dún /duv/ (n.) ‘fort, hill-fort’ 

corp /korp/ (m.) ‘body’ 

ball /ba\/ (m.) ‘limb, member’ 

roth /ro0/ (m.) ‘wheel, disk’ 

rosc /rosk/ (n.) ‘eye’ 

som /sorn/ (m.) ‘furnace, oven’ 

bech /b’e^/ (m.) ‘bee’ 

bedg /b’e8g/ (m.) ‘leap, start, bound’ 

leth /l’e0/ (n.) ‘half’ 


Note: 

1. corp, rosc, som and bedg are ‘raisable,’ resp. ‘lowerable.’ In ball u-infection takes place in the 
appropriate cases; in macc it does not. In all other words the root vowel stays unaltered 
throughout the paradigm. 


6.8. Long vowels, words of more than one syllable and further subtleties 

As mentioned above, the o-stem declension is probably the declension with the largest number 
of variants and apparent irregularities. Below follow some of the most important rules that have 
to be observed when declining an o-stem word. In the end one really has to know in each 
individual case which rules apply to a particular word. This is best learned by experience. 

6.8.1. Words with long vowels 

1. Words of one syllable that have one of the long vowels á, í, ó, ú in their root (e.g., dál /da?i/ 
‘share,’ síl /s’l>t/ ‘seed,’ slóg /sloy/ ‘host,’ múr /mup/ ‘wall’) are easily dealt with: this vowel 
never changes, no u-infection takes place. One only has to be careful as to the change in palatal- 
ization/non-palatalization of the final consonant. 

2. o-stem words of one syllable that have é as their vowel in the nom. sg. (!) are more compli- 
cated. The vowel changes depending on the quality of the following consonant. If a palatalized 
consonant follows, the é usually changes to the diphthong /eu/, spelled éui or éoi; sometimes, 
however, it changes to /iu/, spelled íui. Examples: én /ev/ ‘bird,’ but nom. pl. éoin, éuin /euv’/ 
‘birds’; nél /n’eX/ ‘cloud,’ but gen. sg. níuil /n’luX’/. If a syllable containing u follows or in case of 
u-infection (prep. sg. and acc. pl.), é changes to the diphthong /eu/, spelled éu, éo; sometimes, 
however, it changes to /iu/, spelled íu. Examples: prep. sg. éun, éon /euv/; nom. sg. trén /t’r’ev/ 
‘strong,’ but acc. pl. tríunu /t’r’luvu/. 
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6.8.2. Words with diphthongs 

1. Words of one syllable with úa as their vowel (e.g., búar /buap/ ‘cattle, herds’) are easy: this 
diphthong never changes. 2 No u-infection takes place; e.g., gen. sg. búair /buap’/, prep. sg. búar 
/buap/. 

2. For o-stem words of one syllable with áe, aí, óe, o/as their vowel (e.g., sáer /saip/ ‘craftsman,’ 
nóeb /noip/ ‘saint’) this is basically true as well: these diphthongs do not change. But often, 
especially in normalized spelling, the two possible spellings of these diphthongs (see 3.3.10.5) 
are utilized to make orthographical distinctions: áe, óe are used before non-palatalized conso- 
nants, and aí, oí frequently occur before palatalized consonants. That way there is an alternation 
throughout the paradigm (e.g., nom. sg. sáer /saip/, gen. sg. saír /saip’/, prep. sg. sáer /saip/, 
etc.). I will conform to this use in my course. 

3. Words of one syllable with the diphthong ía /ia/ in the nominative singular show an alter- 
nation with éi /e/ throughout the paradigm: ía occurs in those cases where a non-palatalized 
consonant follows, éi where a palatalized consonant follows: nom. sg. rían /r’iav/ ‘sea, ocean,’ 
gen. sg. réin /r’ev’/, prep. sg. rían /r’iav/, etc. No u-infection takes place. 

4. The neuter word céol /k’éuX/ ‘music’ has the diphthong éo /éu/ in the nom. and acc. sg. and 
pl. and in the gen. and prep. pl. In the gen. sg. this changes to cíuil /k’luX’/, in the prep. sg. to 
cíul /k’luX/. 

So far I have been talking about words of one syllable only. If o-stem words have more than one 
syllable, though, things get a little bit trickier. 

6.8.3. Words with hiatuses 

A clear distinction has to be made between words with diphthongs and words with hiatuses 
(see 3.3.10.6). Hiatuses can only appear in stressed syllables and are distinguished from diph- 
thongs in that no fadas (length-marks) are written on them, at least in normalized spelling: com- 
pare, e.g., the diphthong ía /ia/ (one syllable!) with the hiatus ia /ia/ (two syllables!). Since a 
hiatus form like fiach /f’iox/ ‘raven’ actually consists of two syllables /f’i - ax/, the inflectional 
changes only take place in the second syllable: gen. sg. fiich /f’i3%’/, prep. sg. with u-infection 
fiuch /f’itix/. As you can see from this example, a schwa in hiatus position /a/ is written a before 
a non-palatalized consonant, but i before a palatalized consonant. 

Hiatuses can only exist as long as there are no more than the two hiatus-syllables in the word. 
As soon as another syllable is added, the hiatus is contracted to the corresponding diphthong or 
long vowel. For example, ia becomes the diphthong ía /ia/, fibecomes long vowel //l/: prep. pl. 
fíachaib /fia%a(3’/ (two syllables) < fiach /f’ia%/ + aib /a(3’/. (In the case of certain verb formations, 
e.g., the future, things are a bit different: ia can be contracted to e there.) 

6.8.4. Behavior of schwa /a/ 

In the case of other words apart from hiatus-words that have schwa /a/ in their second syllable 
it is important to keep in mind that with the change of palatalization/non-palatalization in the 
final consonant also the orthography of the /a/ before it changes accordingly. That is, you get 


2 Note that the diphthong úa may always alternate with the long vowel 6. This variation, however, has nothing to do 
with the changes described in this lesson and is completely independent from any phonetic environment. 
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nom. sg. claideb /kla8’a(3/ ‘sword’ with non-palatalized final b, but gen. sg. claidib /kla5’a|}’/ 
with palatalized final b. In the prepositional where a u can be inserted before the final consonant 
(= ‘u-infection’) we get claidiub /kla8’u(3/. Or nom. sg. salann /saÁon/ ‘salt,’ gen. sg. salainn 
/sakan’/, prep. sg. salunn /sakun/. 

The difficulties start when an extra syllable is added in the ending. Then a very important rule 
called syncope comes into action. 


6.8.5. Syncope 

Syncope is a rule by which in pre-Old Irish times after the loss of inherited final syllables the 
vowel of every second, non-final syllable was deleted. Although this was originally a prehistoric 
rule it has still enormous repercussions on the way Old Irish words, both nouns and verbs, 
behave. For example, if we want to put claideb into the acc. pl., by adding the ending -u we 
would theoretically get *claidebu. Now this form would have three syllables —an environment 
in which syncope applies. Syncope means that every second syllable, unless it is the very last 
syllable of the word, loses its vowel. In *claidebu the vowel of the second syllable is e, and since 
it is not the very last syllable of the word, it has to be deleted. 

Now another factor has to be observed: if the deleted vowel was historically a ‘front vowel,’ that 
is e, e, i, I, the whole consonant cluster that results from the vowel loss becomes palatalized. In 
*claidebu the second vowel was historically one of those four vowels 
(most probably í), therefore in the resultant acc. pl. claidbiu /kla8’(3’u/ 
the cluster db /5’(3’/ is palatalized. But it is not always apparent on the 
surface what the historical vowel was: e.g., in carpat /karbad/ ‘char- 
iot’ the second vowel was originally é, a front vowel as well. There- 
fore in the acc. pl. the whole cluster has to be palatalized, too: cairptiu 
/kar’b’d’u/. If, however, the syncopated vowel was historically a ‘back 
vowel,’ that is a, a, o, o, u or u, the whole resultant consonant cluster 
becomes non-palatalized. 

Keep in mind that the rules just given do not only apply to the o-stem declension, but to all 
nouns, adjectives and verbs that have more than two syllables. These rules will be of great 
importance in advanced lessons, with even higher and more far-reaching consequences in the 
verbal inflection. 

Unfortunately, however, in the prehistory of Old Irish many more counterrules and analogical 
adjustments took place, so that in many words where syncope would be expected it does not 
take place or does not seem to take place. 

6.8.6. Syncope with long vowels 

One of the environments where syncope is often overruled is when a long vowel, especially one 
resulting from compensatory lengthening, is standing in the second syllable, e.g., the prep. pl. of 
cenél /k’ev’eA,/ ‘race, people, nation’ (< Proto-Celtic *kenetlom) is cenélaib, no syncope of é takes 
place. 


SI6W 



JS^- 


Illustration 6.6: 

Did you understand it? 
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7.1. The basic pattern of the masculine article 

The basic form of the article is in /in/, but this changes considerably depending on the case and 
the anlaut of the following word. I will present the ‘normal’ paradigm for the masculine article 
first, which is the one used before words beginning with b, d, g, p, t, c, m. 


case 

transc. 

Old irish 

Proto-Celtic 

r :!:.::.. 

nom. sg. 

in 

in 

*(s)indos 

gen. 

in(’) L 

in L 

*(s)indl 

prep- 

(s’a)n L 

-(si)n L 

*(s)indui, -u, -u5 

acc. 

in N 

in N 

*(s)indom 

nom. pl. 

in(’) L 

in L 

*(s)indl 

gen. 

(i)na N 

(in)na N 

*(s)indoisom 

prep. 

(s)naP’ 

-(s)naib 

*(s)indobis 

acc. 

(i)na H 

(in)na H 

*(s)indus 

n.a. du. 

in 

in dá' 

*(s)indo 

: W f". 

gen. 

in 

in dá L 

*(s)indO 

prep. 

(s)naP’ 

-(s)naib dib N 

*(s)indobim 


Illustration 7.1: The basic pattern of the masculine article 


Note: 

1. The mutational effects of the masculine article are identical to those of the masculine o-stem 
declension. 

2. In the prepositional case the article combines with the preceding preposition, e.g., do L ‘to, for,’ 
but don L ‘for the (sg.),’ donaib ‘for the (pl.)’; ar L ‘in front of,’ but arin L ‘in front of the (sg.),’ amaib 
‘in front of the (pl.)’; i N ‘in,’ but isin L ‘in the (sg.),’ isnaib ‘in the (pl.)’ etc. Independent articles, that 
means articles without preceding prepositions, are extremely rare in the prepositional case; an 
example occurs in the poem Dom farcai fidbaide fál (verse 3): úas mo lebrán ind línech ‘over my 
little book, the lined one’ ( Thes. ii 290.8). Prepositionless articles in the prepositional case are 
sometimes encountered in petrified adverbial expressions, e.g., in chruth-so ‘thus.’ 

3. Whether the form with s or without s of the article is used in the prepositional case depends 
on the preposition. Prepositions that lenite (like do L , fo L etc.) use the s-less forms; all other prep- 
ositions (like la H , i N etc.) use the s-forms. Exceptions are tre L , which takes the s-form, for, which 
can take both forms with and without s, and oc, which is always s-less. 

4. In the accusative, too, the article combines with those prepositions that govern an accusative. 
Again forms with or without s are used, following the same rules as in 7.1.3. 
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5. Only in the oldest texts the article inna in the gen. and acc. pl. is disyllabic. The most common 
variant in Irish is na. 

6. The article cannot be used in the vocative. 

7. It is very difficult to say if there was a change in palatalization of the n of in throughout the 
paradigm. It may be suspected that originally palatalization was there in the appropriate cases, 
but it must have been given up by the rule of depalatalization of proclitics. Therefore I have put 
the palatalization mark in parentheses in the table above. I will not mark palatalization in the 
article in further transcriptions in this book. 


7.2. Variants in the basic pattern of the masculine article 

1. The nominative singular is int /int/ with words that begin with a vowel: int én /int ev/. 

2. The genitive singular and nominative plural is ind L /in(’)d<’)/ with words that begin with a 
vowel, 1, r, n or /, which is lenited to zero: ind éuin /ind euv’/ ‘of the bird, the birds,’ ind loích 
/ind Loix’/ ‘of the warrior, the warriors,’ ind réin /ind p’ev’/ ‘of the sea, the seas,’ ind níuil ./ind 
v’iuL’/ ‘of the cloud, the clouds,’ ind fir /ind ip’/ ‘of the man, the men.’ The genitive singular and 
nominative plural is int L /in(’)t(’)/ with words that begin with s, which is lenited to /h/: intsacairt 
/int hagar’t’/ ‘of the priest, the priests.’ 

3. The prepositional singular is -(si)nd L /(s’a)nd/ with words that begin with a vowel, 1, r, n or /, 
which is lenited to zero: dond éun, cosind lóech, arind rían, isind níul, fond fiur. The prepo- 
sitional singular is -(si)nt L /(s’a)nt/ with words that begin with s, which is lenited to /h/: dont 
sacart, cosint sacart. 


7.3. The neuter article 

The neuter article is basically identical in form and behavior with its masculine counterpart, 
except for nominative and accusative singular and nominative and accusative plural: 


:: ;;; j; 


case 

transcript. 

Old Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

nom. acc. sg. 

a N 

a N 

*(s)osim 

gen. 

in<’) L 

in L 

*(s)indl 

prep. 

(s’a)n L 

-(si)n L 

*(s)indui, -u, -u5 

nom. acc. pl. 

(i)na 

(in)na « 

*(s)inda (?) 

gen. 

(i)na N 

(in)na N 

*(s)indoisom 

prep. 

(s)naP’ 

-(s)naib 

*(s)indobis 

n.a. du. 

in 

in dá N 

*(s)indo 

gen. 

in 

in dá N 

*(s)indo 

prep. 

(s)naP’ 

-(s)naib dib N 

*(s)indobim 


Illustration 7.2: The neuter article 
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Note: 

1. The mutational effects of the neuter article are identical to those of the neuter o-stem 
declension. 

2. When combined with a preposition in the accusative, the neuter article a N , too, appears either 
with or without s, following the same rules as in 7.1.3 above, e.g., foa N ‘under the’ ( fo L + a iN ), but 
isa N ‘into the’ ( i N + sa N ). 

3. Only in the oldest texts the article inna in the nom., acc. and gen. pl. is disyllabic. The most 
common variant in Irish is na. 

You can find a survey of the article in Appendix F.3. Below are two typical examples of the 
inflection of masculine and neuter o-stem nouns preceded by the article. Note the mutations 
indicated in orthography, but also be aware of the mutations (in this case nasalizations) you 
cannot see in spelling, but which nonetheless have to be pronounced. I will use the preposition 
do L ‘to, for’ as the default preposition to illustrate the formation of the prepositional case. 


case 

masculine 

transcription 

neuter 

transcription 

nom. sg. 

in fer 

in f’ep 

a N cenn N 

a g’en 

gen. 

ind L fir L 

ind ip’ 

in L chinn L 

in x’in’ 

prep. 

dond L fiur L 

dond iup 

don L chiunn L 

don x’iun 

acc. 

in N fer N 

in (Tep 

a N cenn N 

a g’en 

voc. 

á L fir L 

a ip’ 

á' chenn 

a x’en 

nom. pl. 

ind L fir L 

ind ip’ 

inna cenn L (-a H ) 

ina k’en(a) 

gen. 

inna N fer N 

ina (Tep 

inna N cenn N 

ina g’en 

prep. 

donaib feraib 

donaP’ f’epafJ’ 

donaib cennaib 

dona(T kena[3’ 

acc. 

inna H firu H 

ina f’ipu 

inna cenn L (-a H ) 

ina k’en(a) 

voc. 

á' firu H 

a ipu 

á L chenna H 

a x’ena 

n.a. du. 

in dá' fer L 

in da ep 

in dá N cenn N 

in da g’en 

gen. 

in dá L fer L 

in da ep 

in dá N cenn N 

in da g’en 

prep. 

donaib dib N feraib 

dona(T d’i|3’ P’epa(3’ 

donaib dib N cermaib 

donaP’ d’iP’ g’enaP’ 


Illustration 7.3: Two tvpical paradigms 


Illustration 7.4: íorsin chlaidiub 
‘on the sword’ 
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7.4. The o-stem adjectives 

The o-stem adjectives are basicallv identical in inflection with o-stem nouns, with two slight 
differences: in the neuter nominative and accusative plural the long form with the ending -a is 
exclusivelv used, and the masculine accusative plural has a by-form in -a, beside regular -u. 
After the classical Old Irish period the masculine nominative and accusative plural also take on 
the ending -a. The two examples below are masculine in catt bán ‘the white cat’ and neuter a clár 
ndess ‘the right side (board).’ 


case 

masculine 

transcription 

neuter 

transcription 

nom. sg. 

in catt bán 

in kat bav 

a N clár N ndess N 

a glap n’d’es 

gen. 

in L chaitt L báin L 

in /at’ (3av’ 

in L chláir L deiss L 

in />.ap’ 8’es’ 

prep. 

don L chatt 1 bán L 

don /at (3av 

don L chlár L dess L 

don /Xap 5’es 

acc. 

in N catt N mbán N 

in gat mbav 

a N clár N ndess N 

a glap n’d’es 

voc. 

á L chaitt L báin L 

a /at’ Pav’ 



nom. pl. 

in L chaitt L báin L 

in /at’ pav’ 

inna clár L (-a H ) dessa H 

ina klap(a) d’esa 

gen. 

inna N ca tt N m bán N 

ina gat mbav 

inna N clár N ndess N 

ina glap n’d’es 

prep. 

donaib cattaib bánaib 

donaP’ kataP’ bavaP’ 

donaib cláraib dessaib donoP' klapoP’ d’esop 

acc. 

inna H cattu H bánu H (-a H ) 

ina katu bavu/a 

inna clár L (-a H ) dessa H 

ina klap(a) d’esa 

voc. 

á L chattu H bánu H 

a /atu bavu 



n.a.v. du. 

in dá' chatt L báin L 

in da /at pav’ 

in dá N clár N ndessa 

in da glap n’d’esa 

gen. 

in dá' chatt L bán 

in da /at pav 

in dá N clár N ndess N 

in da glap n’d’es 

prep. 

donaib dib N cattaib 
bánaib 

donaP’ d’ip’ gataP’ 
bavaP’ 

donaib dib N cláraib 
dessaib 

donaP’ d’ip’ klapoP’ 
d’esaP’ 

Illustration 7.5: Inflection of article, noun 

and adjective 




7.5. Exercise 


Now try to inflect the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them 
with the adjectives becc /b’eg/ ‘small’ and mór /mop/ ‘big.’ Becc is ‘raisable’ and/or ‘lowerable.’ 
Dliged , sacart and cenél do not exhibit syncope, and biad /b’ia8/ is contracted to bíad- /b’iaó-/ 
when an extra syllable is added. < 3 b 


in slóg /sloy/ (m.) ‘host, troop’ 
in tempul /t’empuÁ/ (m.) ‘temple’ 
in bél /b’ek/ (m.) ‘lip, pl.: mouth’ 
in lóech /lor// (m.) ‘warrior’ 
a cenél /k’ev’e>i/ (n.) ‘race, people’ 
in cúan /kuav/ (m.) ‘bay, harbor’ 
a mbiad /b’ia8/ (n.) ‘food’ 


andliged /d’l’i/’sS/ (n.) ‘law’ 
in sacart /sagart/ (m.) ‘priest’ 
intíasc /iask/ (m.) ‘fish’ 


Illustration 7.6: 

in beich déin ‘the swift bees’ 
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8.1. The Old Irish verb 

The Old Irish verbal system differs very much from that of other European languages. One of 
the most striking peculiarities is that in Old Irish every verb has two different inflectional sets, 
depending on whether the verb is independento r dependent. 

1. A verb is in dependent position when a so-called conjunct particle precedes it. Conjunct 
particles are most of the conjunctions (e.g., día ‘if,’ co N ‘so that,’ etc.) and sentence particles 
(e.g., n/‘not,’ in N ‘?\ etc.). 

2. A verb is in independent position when no such particle precedes it. 

The exact way in which the difference between the two different sets in a given word is realized 
depends on another feature: whether the verb is simple or compounded. Simple verbs are 
uncompounded, that is, they consist of the mere verbal root plus the ending. Simple verbs in 
English would be to get, to draw etc., in German gehen, stehen. Compound verbs have one or 
more preverbs before the root. In English verbs like to withdraw, to forget are compound verbs, 
in German ausgehen, verstehen. In this lesson, we will only look at simple verbs in Old Irish. In 
simple verbs the independent forms are distinguished from the dependent ones in that the 
former use the so-called absolute endings, the latter the so-called conjunct endings. 

position independent dependent 

ending set absolute conjunct 

Illustration 8.1: Simple verbs 

Only simple verbs that are not preceded by a particle use the absolute endings. In all other cases 
conjunct endings are used. Remember this basic rule: 

As soon as any element, be it particle or preverb, comes before the verbal root, the verb 
changes to conjunct inflection. 

In this course I will separate the first preverbal element, be it particle or preverb, by a superscript 
dot <•> from the rest of the verbal form, e.g., ní-cara /n’i-kapa/ ‘(s)he does not love’ or do biur 
/do-biu.p/ ‘I give.’ The accent falls immediately after this dot. In other textbooks instead of the 
superscript dot <•> a hyphen <-> or colon <:> may be used, e.g., do-biur, do:biur, but in a lot of 
editions no such diacritic sign is used at all, e.g., ní cara, dobiur. 


8.2. Conjugation: general remarks 

In Old Irish grammar books three different classifications of the verbal inflectional classes exist 
side by side. I will follow Kim McCONE’s classification as set out in The Early Irish Verb, 21-25. 
Other classifications are those of Rudolf THURNEYSEN (GOI 352-357) and of John STRACHAN 
(OIPG 34). You can find a table comparing the various classifications in Appendix F.6. 
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Throughout this course I will give you tables to illustrate the inflection of the verbal classes. The 
Old Irish inflection will be represented in italics. To the right of the Old Irish forms I will give 
abstract patterns of the inflections in formalistic descriptions. C stands for the stem final 
consonant (or group of consonants) of the verb. The symbol ’ means palatalization of the pre- 
ceding consonant. {R} means that raising of the root vowel of the verb takes place where appli- 
cable, {L} means that lowering of the root vowel of the verb takes place where applicable. I will 
use ní- ‘not’ as the default conjunct particle to illustrate the inflection in dependent position. 

Since Old Irish does not have an infinitive, I will use the form of the independent 3 rd sg. present 
tense as the citation form for all verbs throughout this book. When an independent 3 rd sg. 
present tense verbal form is translated with an English infinitive, e.g., caraid ‘to love,’ this means 
that I refer to the abstract citational form of the verb. When it is translated with an English 3 rd sg. 
form, however, this means that I specifically refer to the 3 rd person, e.g., caraid ‘(s)he loves.’ 

To distinguish between the 2 nd persons singular and plural, which are formally absolutely 
distinct in Old Irish, I will use the Old English pronouns thou, thee, thine for the former, and 
standard you, your only for the latter in all translations, e.g., carai ‘thou lovest,’ but carthae ‘you 
(all) love.’ 


8.3. The verbal inflection 

Old Irish has no personal pronouns in the way most other modern Indo-European languages 
have. Personal pronouns are words like I, she, him, we, them in English or ich, dich, ihr, uns, 
euch in German. 

In English or German you can form sentences like / write a book, ich schreibe ein buch, where 
the subject is expressed by I, resp. ich, the l st person singular pronoun in the nominative case. In 
Old Irish, however, it is not possible to express the subject through a personal pronoun in a 
normal sentence. The Old Irish equivalent to the sentence above is scríbaimm lebor /s’k’r’ipom’ 
1’ePap/. Elere the person is solely expressed by the ending of the verb: the inflectional form 
scríbaimm ‘I write’ already contains the reference to the l st person singular, so it is not necessary 
(and indeed impossible) to express it through a pronoun. This is true for all persons in Old Irish. 
But this also means that a 3 rd person singular form like sóeraid /soipaS’/ can stand for ‘he saves,’ 
‘she saves’ and ‘it saves.’ One has to infer from the context what or who is meant in a given 
instance. A similar situation is to be found for example in Latin, where scribo means ‘I write,’ but 
scribitc an stand for ‘he writes,’ ‘she writes,’ ‘it writes.’ 

We will learn in a later lesson what strategies Old Irish uses to express things like / save her, ich 
rette sie, seruo eam, where in English and German two personal pronouns are involved, and the 
Latin version at least involves an object pronoun. 


8.4. Verbs of the Wl-class (a-verbs) 

In Kim McCONE’s classification W stands for ‘weak verbs.’ Weak verbs are characterized by the 
fact that their root ends in a consonant and that in the 3 rd singular active present tense conjunct 
the verbal form ends in a vowel. 

W1 is the first weak class. The characteristic vowel of W1 verbs in the 3 rd sg. conjunct is -a. 
Furthermore in W1 verbs the root final consonant remains non-palatalized throughout the 
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whole paradigm. The following example is the present indicative of caraid /kapa8’/ ‘to love,’ root 
car- /kap-/ (root final consonant /p/): 


W1 absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


l st sg. 

caraim(m) 

Cam’ 

(ní)caraim(m) 

Cam’ 

2 nd sg. 

carai 

Ci 

(ní)-carai 

Ci 

3^ sg. 

caraid 

Ca§’ 

(ní)cara 

Ca 

l st pl. 

carmai 

Cmi 

(ní)-caram 

Cag 

2 nd pl. 

carthae 

C0e 

(ní)-caraid 

Ca5’ 

3 rd pl. 

carait 

Csd’ 

(ní)-carat 

Cad 


Illustration 8.2: The conjugation of W1 verbs 


Note: 

1. The Wl-class consists to a large amount of denominative verbs, that is, verbs that are created 
from already existing nouns or adjectives and mean something like ‘to make like the corre- 
sponding adjective or noun.’ Examples: from marb /mar(3/ ‘dead’ the verb marbaid /mar(3a8’/ ‘to 
kill (= to make dead)’ is created, from mór /mop/ ‘big’ the verb móraid /mopa8’/ ‘to praise (= to 
make big)’ is created. 

2. Many Latin loan words fall into this class as well, like scríbaid /s’k’r’Ipa8’/ ‘to write’ from 
scribere, or légaid /l’e'/oS’/ ‘to read’ from legere. 

3. The ending of the l st sg. -aim(m) /-am’/ is always unlenited. But be careful: most often it is 
only written with a single -m\ caraim. 

4. In the l st pl. absolute the ending -mai /-mi/ always has an un- 
lenited m /m/. But it is nearly always written with a single m. In the 
l st pl. conjunct, however, the ending -am /-ap/ has a lenited -m /\i/ 
in Old Irish! 

5. If the stem of the verb ends in n (like in glanaid /glavaS’/ ‘to clean,’ 
stem glan-), in the 2 nd pl. absolute the ending -thae /0e/ becomes -tae 
/te/ by the rule of delenition of homorganic sounds (see 4.3.4): 
glantae /glante/ ‘you clean.’ 



8.5. Exercise 

Now try to conjugate some of the following verbs in absolute and conjunct inflection: 

móraid /mopaS’/ ‘to praise’ 
légaid /l’eya8’/ ‘to read’ 
glanaid /glavaS’/ ‘to clean’ 
berraid /b’era8’/ ‘to shear, to shave’ 
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9.1. Varia 

1. In the exercises below you will encounter two of the most important conjunct particles: the 
negative particle ní /n’t/ ‘not,’ which turns a positive main clause into a negative one, and the 
sentence particle in N /iv/, which turns a positive sentence into a positive question. Remember 
that you have to use dependent verbal forms after these particles. 

2. ocus L /ogus/ is the usual Old Irish word for ‘and.’ It is traditionally abbreviated 7 in 
manuscripts and editions. Do not confuse this sign with the number ‘7’! 

3. The main disjunctive conjunction in Old Irish is acht /&y\./ ‘but.’ 

4. The preposition ar L ‘in front of, for the sake of’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition do L ‘to, for’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition i N means ‘in’ when followed by the prepositional,. but ‘into’ when followed by 
the accusative. 

5. Old Irish has a very odd counter-rule against nasalization: when a word that ends in n and 
that causes nasalization on the following word (especially the accusative singular article and the 
interrogative particle in N ■) comes to stand in front of a word beginning with d, the nasalization is 
not expressed; e.g., the accusative of in domun /in dopuv/ ‘the world’ is also in domun /in 
dopuv/ and not Hn ndomun, as would be expected. 


9.2. Exercise 

First translate the Old Irish sentences into your native language. Sentences with one asterisk * 
are based on authentic Old Irish sentences, but have been modified by me; sentences marked 
with two asterisks ** are authentic Old Irish; modifications have only been applied to a very 
slight degree at the best, usually to normalize the orthography. 

Then try the reverse: translate from English into Old Irish. The English-Old Irish sentences use 
the same vocabulary as their Old Irish counterparts. But be careful; the necessary grammatical 
forms will be slightly different. 
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Old Irish 

1. * Caraimm fos ( Thes. ii 293.16), carai degscéla, caraid in macc oac echu díanu. 2. Ní-caram 
libru salm, ní caraid in catt nderg, ní-carat loích templu sacart. 3. Pridchait int sacairt scél nDé 
donaib lóechaib, acht marbait ind loích inna sacartu cosnaib claidbib. 4. In-mberra in macc cóem 
folt nderg ind fir bicc? 5. Ní-mórai scéla fer n-oac. 6 . Carmai fos nóeb i templaib Dé. 7. Á firu, 
ní-glanaimm in dá chlaideb arin macc ouc. 8 . Á lóechu tríunu, sóerthae inna maccu ar 
drochferaib. 9. Techtait fir in domun mór, acht techtaid Día a rríched rrindach. 10. Á maicc 
léigind, scríbai scél i llibur línech. 11. In-llégaid degscéla i senlebraib? 12. Gerrmai fér nglas 
donaib echaib díanaib. 13. Marbaimm in n-én mbecc ngorm isin chrunn. 14. In n-ásat cranna 
arda isind féur glas? 15. Carthae sunu cíuil, á lóechu. 16. Berrait loích oic in cheníuil inna cenna 7 
glanait inna curpu. 17. Pridchait in chruimthir dligeda Dé fír. 18. In-techtai ech mór, á maicc 
bicc? 19. Ní-cara in fer céol inna n-én isnaib crannaib. 20. Á chruimtheru, scríbthae i llibur mór 7 
légmai a scél. 


Transcription 

1. kapam’ fos, kapi d’eys’k’eka, kapa5’ in mak oag e^u d’iavu. 2. n’l-kapap. l’i(3pu salm, n’l kapa5’ in gat 
n’d’erg, n’l kapad Ioi%’ t’empku sagart. 3. p’r’i5%ad’ int hagar’t’ s’k’ek n’d’e donaP’ loi%aP’, a^t marPad’ ind 
koix’ ina sagartu kosnaP’ kla5’P’aP’. 4. iv-m’b’era in mak koip folt n’d’erg ind ip’ P’ig’? 5. n’l mopi s’k’eka f’ep 
voag. 6. kapmi fos noip i d’empXaP’ d’e. 7. a ipu, n’l-glavam’ in da %ka5’aP ap’an pak oúg. 8. a Loixu t’r’luvu, 
soipGe ina maku ap SpoxepaP’. 9. t’e^tad’ f’ip’ in dopuv mop, a^t t’exta5’ d’ia a r’lx’aS r’inda^. 10. a pak’ 
^’e^’an’d’, s’k’r’ipi s’k’ek i l’ipup k’ivax. 11. in l’eya5’ d’eYs’k’eka i s’evk’ePpaP’? 12. g’ermi fep qglas donaP’ 
exaP’ d’iavaP’. 13. marpam’ in n’ev m’b’eg qgorm is’an xpun. 14. in nasad krana arda is’and eup Ykas? 
15. kap0e suvu kiuk’, a A.oi%u. 16. b’erod’ loix’ oag’ in x’evluA’ ina k’ena ogus ^Aavad’ ina kurpu. 17. p’r’i5- 
Xad’ in xpup’G’ap’ d’l’ÍY’a5a d’e Ip’. 18. in d’exti e% mop, a pak’ P’ig’? 19. n’l kapa in f’ep k’euA ina v’ev isnaP’ 
kranaP’. 20. a xpug’0’apu, s’k’r’iP0e i l’ipup pop ogus A’e^mi a s’k’eA. 

English 

1 . I don’t love quietness, dost thou love a good story, the young boy does not love a swift horse. 

2. We love a book of psalms, you love red cats, warriors love temples of priests. 3. The priest 
preaches stories of God to the warrior, and the warrior does not kill the priest with a sword. 
4. The nice boy shaves the red hair of the small men. 5. We praise the story of the young men. 
6 . Thou lovest not the holy quietness in a temple of God. 7. Oh man, we do not clean the sword 
for the young boy. 8 . Oh strong warrior, thou savest a boy from a bad man. 9. Men do not pos- 
sess the big world, but does God possess the starry heaven? 10. Oh sons of study (= students), 
you write stories in a lined book. 11. We do not read a good story in old books. 12. Do you cut 
green grass for the swift horse? 13. We do not kill the small blue bird in the tree. 14. A tall tree 
grows in the green grass. 15. Dost thou love the sound of music, oh warrior? 16. The young 
warrior does not shave the head, but he cleans the body. 17. Does the priest preach the law of 
the true God? 18. Thou dost not possess big horses, oh small boy. 19. Do the men love the music 
of the birds in the tree? 20. Oh priest, dost thou write in a big book? I do not read the story. 
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10.1. Nouns: feminine a-stems 

Our first exclusively feminine declension is the a-stem inflection. It is, fortunately, more homo- 
geneous than the o-stem declension, so that it will suffice to give you two exemplary paradigms. 
A typical a-stem is túath /tua0/ ‘people, tribe, petty Idngdom’ (stem final consonant /9/): 


/ : ' :l: V :I: ' 


case 

: — - ::: .:: - 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. sg. 

{L}C l 

túath L 

*to0a 

touta <-Toouxa> 

*teuteh 2 

gen. 

{R}C’e H 

túaithe H 

*to0iiah « 

toutas <toutas> 

*teuteh 2 s 

prep. 

{R}C’ L 

túaith L 

*to0I 

*toutai« 

*teuteh 2 ei, -eh 2 i 

acc. 

C’N 

túaith x 

*to0ev 

*toutam 

*teuteh 2 m 

voc. 

{L}C l 

á L thúath L 

*to0a 

*touta 

*teute(h 2 ) 

nom. pl. 

{L}Ca H 

túatha H 

*to0ah 

*toutas 

*teuteh 2 es 

gen. 

{L}C n 

túath H 

*to0av 

*toutom («) 

*teuteh 2 om 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

túathaib 

*to0a|3ih 

*toutabis («) 

*teuteh 2 b h is, -eh 2 b h os 

acc. 

{L}Ca H 

túatha H 

*to0ah 

*toutas 

*teuteh 2 ns 

voc. 

{L}Ca H 

á L thúatha H 

*to0ah 

*toutas 

*teuteh 2 es 

n.,a.,v. du. 

{R}C’ L 

dí' thúaith L 

*tO0I 

*toutai 

*teuteh 2 ih| 

gen. 

{L}C l 

dá L thúath L 

*tO00 

*toutou («) 

^teutehjhjOhjS, -(H^oh^u 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ N 

dib N túathaib « 

* to0a(3iv 

*toutabim « 

*teuteh 2 b h ih b -moh, ? 


Illustration 10.1: The standard a-stem declension 


10.2. Variants of the a-stem declension 

While usually the stem final consonant becomes palatalized in the gen. sg. (cp. túaithé), a num- 
ber of words are exempt from this rule. These are words where the stem ends in a consonant 
cluster, e.g., delb /d’el(3/ ‘form’ or deacht /d’eaxt/ ‘divinity,’ the gen. sg. of which are delbae 
/d’el(3e/ and deachtae /d’eaxte/ respectively. Words in -cht /yt/ never palatalize their auslauting 
cluster in the whole paradigm. Some of the alternations (changes) that we encountered in 
o-stems have to be taken into consideration with a-stems as well. 

1. The diphthong ía of the nom. sg. changes into é in cases where the following consonant be- 
comes palatalized: e.g., cíall /k’ial/ ‘sense,’ gen. sg. céille /k’el’e/, bríathar /b’r’iaGap/ ‘word,’ prep. 
sg. bréithir /b’r’eG’ap’/. 

2. In words of more than one syllable the usual syncope rules (see 6.8.5) have to be observed. 
That means that in forms where an extra syllable is added as an ending (in the gen. sg. and the 
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nom., acc. and prep. pl.) the vowel of every second, non-final syllable has to be deleted. Again 
one has to pay attention to whether the deleted vowel was historically a front or back vowel. If 
the vowel was historically a front vowel (e, i, é, í), the resulting consonant cluster becomes 
palatalized, irrespective of whether one of the consonants would have been non-palatalized 
without syncope, e.g., buiden /buS’av/ ‘troop,’ acc. pl. buidnea /buS’v’a/. The vowel was 
historically an *i here. If it was a back vowel ( a, o, u, a, o, n), the resulting consonant cluster 
becomes non-palatalized, irrespective of whether one of the consonants would have been pala- 
talized without syncope, e.g., dígal /d’Iyak/ ‘revenge,’ gen. sg. díglae /d’Iyke/. The vowel was 
historically an *a here. 

Many words, however, are exempt from the effects of syncope. In words like ingen /iv’y’av/ 
‘daughter, girl,’ syncope has already taken place historically (< *enigena, cf. ENIGENA on the 
Ogam inscription CIIC 362), so that the gen. sg. ingine /iv’y’av’e/ only on the surface shows no 
syncope, although historically it did take place regularly (< *enigeniias). In other words a long 
vowel in the unstressed syllable seems to have impeded syncopation: gabál /ga(3a X/ ‘the taking,’ 
but gen. sg. gabálae /ga(3ake/. In yet other words syncope is obviously simply suppressed be- 
cause the resultant consonant cluster would have been impossible to pronounce. This is true for 
abstract nouns in -acht, like bendacht /b’enda%t/ ‘blessing,’ gen. sg. bendachtae /b’enda%te/. 

Raising/lowering effects play less a role in this declension than in the o-stems. Raising/lowering 
can be encountered in monosyllabic words that have e and o, in most cases followed by a single 
consonant, as their root vowel in the nom. sg. An example for this behavior is the word cell 
‘church, monastic settlement’ (stem final consonant /1/), a loan from Latin cella: 


• •• ; ' ;■ "X 

case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Primitive Irish 

nom. sg. 

(L}C l 

cell L 

*kela 

gen. 

{R}C’e H 

cille H 

*keliiah 

prep. 

{R}C’ L 

cill L 

*kell 

acc. 

C’N 

ceill N 

*kelev 

voc. 

{L}C l 

á' chell L 

*kela 

nom. pl. 

{L}Ca H 

cella H 

*kelah 

gen. 

{L}C n 

celp 

*kelav 

prep. 

{L}Cap> 

cellaib 

*kelapih 

acc. 

{L}Ca H 

cella H 

*kelah 

voc. 

{L}Ca H 

á L chella H 

*kelah 

i.,a.,v. du. 

{R}C’ L 

dfi chill 1 

*keli 

gen. 

{L}C l 

dá' chell L 

*kelo 

prep. 

{L}CaP’ N 

dib N cellaib « 

*kelapiv 


Illustration 10.2: The a-stem declension with raising/lowering effects 
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10.3. ben ‘woman’ 


The word for ‘woman’ ben /b’ev/ (stem final consonant /v/) historically belongs to this inflec- 
tional class, too, although the synchronic Old Irish paradigm is absolutely anomalous: 


case 

transcription 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. sg. 

b’ev L 

ben L 

*beva « 

bena <-bena> 

*g“énh 2 

gen. 

mna H 

mná H 

*mnah 

*m/bnas 

*g y néh 2 s 

prep. 

mnai L 

mnaí L 

*mnai 

*m/bnai, m/bnai 

*g'néh 2 ei, -éh 2 i 

acc. 

b’ev’ N 

mnaí^ (bein N ) « 

*bevev 

*benam <beni> 

*g»énh 2 

voc. 

a P’ev’ L 

á L ben L 

*beva « 

*ben 

*g y én 

nom. pl. 

mná H 

mná H 

*mnah 

m/bnas <mnas> 

*g-néh 2 es 

gen. 

bav x 

ban N 

*bavav 

*banom <bnanom> 

*g s nh 2 óm 

prep. 

mnaoP’ 

mnáib 

*mnaapih « 

*m/bnabis («) 

*g-nh 2 b h ís, -b h os 

acc. 

mna H 

mná H 

*mnah 

m/bnas <mnas> 

*g-néh 2 ns 

voc. 

a )iva H 

á L mná H 

*mnah 

*m/bnas 

*g y néh 2 es 

n.,a.,v. du. 

d’i 1 )ivai L 

dí L mnaí L 

*mnai 

*m/bnai 

^g-néhjihj 

gen. 

da L Pav L 

dá' ban L 

*bavo 

*banou («) 

‘g^nhjhjóhjs, -(Hjólpu 

prep. 

d’iP’ N mnaaP’ 

díb N mnáib « 

*mnaapiv « 

*m/bnabim « 

^gunhzbbíh!, -móhj ? 


Illustration 10.3: The declension of ben ‘woman' 


Note: 


1. In the transcription I have mainly taken account of the earliest Old Irish forms. In the prep. pl. 
and du. the early Old Irish hiatus was later monophthongized to /mnaP’/. In the acc. sg. the his- 
torically correct form bein N was already very early replaced by mnaP. Very rarely bein L can be 
used for the prep. sg. 


2. Besides ben L in legal texts a neutral form bé N is found, e.g., in the phrase bé cuitgemsa /b’e 
gud’y’arnsa/ ‘woman of joint authority’ or bé cama /b’e gapna/ ‘whore.’ 


3. In compounds ban- appears, e.g., banchomairle /bavxop. 9 p’k’e/ ‘advice of a 
woman’ ( comairle ‘advice’). Often this creates feminine variants to otherwise 
masculine nouns, e.g., banap /bavab/ ‘abbess’ to ap ‘abbot,’ bantigemae 
/bant’iy’arne/ ‘lady, female ruler’ to tigemae ‘lord, ruler.’ 


Illustration 10.4: 
bancháera ‘she-sheep’ 
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11.1. The basic feminine article 

The basic form of the article is in /in/, but again this can change considerably depending on the 
case and the anlaut of the following word. I will present the ‘normal’ paradigm for the feminine 
article first, which is the one used before words beginning with b, d, g, p, t, c, m. 


case 

transc. 

Old Irish 

;; ' ;;;LL -;:: T- :::A : -: i ' 1 

Proto-Celtic 

J :l : '=! !í''= ! = 

nom. sg. 

in L 

in L 

*(s)inda 

gen. 

(i)na H 

(in)na H 

*(s)indas 

P re P- 

(s’a)n (’> L 

-(si)n L 

*(s)indai 

acc. 

in (’)n 

in N 

*(s)indam 

nom. pl. 

(i)na H 

(in)na H 

*(s)indas 

gen. 

(i)na N 

(in)na N 

*(s)indoisom 

prep. 

(s)naP’ 

-(s)naib 

*(s)indabis 

acc. 

(i)na H 

(in)na H 

*(s)indas 

n.a. du. 

in(’) 

in df- 

*(s)indai 

gen. 

in 

in dá L 

*(s)indO 

prep. 

(s)no[3’ 

-(s)naib dib N 

*(s)indabim 


Illustration 11.1: The basic pattern of the feminine article 


Note: 

1. The mutational effects of the feminine article are identical to those of the a-declension. 

2. As for the way the article is used when combined with prepositions, the same is true as for the 
masculine article (see 7.1.2-4). 


11.2. Variants of the feminine article 

1. The nominative singular is ind L /ind/ with words that begin with a vowel, 1, r, n or /, which is 
lenited to zero: ind iress /ind ip’as/ ‘the belief, the faith,’ ind lám /ind Aap/ ‘the hand,’ ind rún 
/ind puv/ ‘the secret,’ ind náire /ind vap’e/ ‘the shamefulness,’ ind flesc /ind Vesk/ ‘the rod.’ The 
nominative singular is int L /int/ with words that begin with s, which is lenited to /h/: int súil 
/int huA.’/ ‘the eye.’ 

2. The prepositional singular is -(si)nd L /(s’a)nd/ with words that begin with a vowel, 1, r, n or /, 
which is lenited to zero: isind iriss ‘in the belief, in the faith,’ isind láim ‘in the hand,’ arind rúin 
‘for the secret,’ dond náiri ‘to the shamefulness,’ cosind fleisc ‘with the rod.’ The prepositional 
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singular is -(si)nt L /(s’a)nt/ with words that begin with s, which is lenited to /h/: isint súil ‘in the 
eye.’ 

3. Only in the oldest texts the article in the gen. sg. and nom., acc. and gen. pl. is disyllabic inna. 
The most common variant, however, is na. 


11.3. The article after prepositions 

In Old Irish the article always has to combine with a preceding preposition. In certain cases 
something similar happens in German as well: e.g., the preposition zu and the article dem 
coalesce to zum, in and dem coalesce to im. But whereas in German this is restricted to a few 
forms, in Old Irish this is always the case, both for prepositions that govern the prepositional, 
and for prepositions that govern the accusative. 

There are two basic variants in which the article can appear in these complexes of preposition 
and article: one with s(s) and one without s. 

The variant with s is used with prepositions that do not lenite (but note fre!): 

a H ‘out of’ 

con ‘towards, against, till’ 

ccA ‘with’ 

for ‘upon, over’ 

fri H ‘turned towards’ 

íar N ‘after’ 

i N ‘in, into’ 

la H ‘with, by’ 

ós ‘over’ 

re N ‘before’ 

tar ‘across’ 

tre L ‘through’ 


The variant without s is mainly used with prepositions that lenite (but note oc and forl): 

ar L ‘in front of, before’ 
di L ‘of, from’ 
do L ‘to, for’ 
etir L ‘between, among’ 
fíad L ‘in the presence of’ 
fo L ‘under’ 
for ‘upon, over’ 
imm L ‘around’ 
ó L ‘from’ 
oc ‘at’ 

sech L ‘past, beyond’ 
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Note: 

1. In the prep. sg. of all genders the basic form is -(s)in L . Furthermore, d or t can be appended 
depending on the anlaut of the following word, e.g., don L , cos(s)int L , fond L , etc. 

2. In the prep. pl. of all genders the basic form is -(s)naib, e.g., asnaib, amaib, etc. 

3. In the acc. sg. m./f. the form is -(s)in N , e.g., fris(s)in N , dín N , etc. 

4. In the acc. sg. n. the form is -(s)a N , e.g., foa N , is(s)a N , etc. 

5. In the acc. pl. of all genders the form is -(s)na H , e.g., íarsna H , óna H , etc. 

You can find a survey of all variants of the article in Appendix F.3. 


11.4. The a-stem adjectives 

The a-stem adjectives are identical in inflection with the a-stem nouns. Here follows a complete 
paradigm with article, a-stem noun and a-stem adjective: ind ingen becc ‘the little girl.’ 


case 

feminine 

transcription 

nom. sg. 

ind' ingen' becc' 

ind iv’y’av (3’eg 

gen. 

inna H ingine" bicce" 

ina h’iv’y’9v’e b’ig’e 

prep. 

dond' ingin' bicc' 

dond iv’y’av’ P’ig’ 

acc. 

in N n-ingin N mbicc N 

in n’iv’y’av’ m’b’ig’ 

voc. 

á' ingen L becc L 

a iv’y’av P’eg 

nom. pl. 

inna H ingena H becca H 

ina h’iv’y’ava b’ega 

gen. 

inna N n-ingen N mbecc N 

ina v’iv’y’av m’b’eg 

prep. 

donaib ingenaib beccaib 

donaP’ iv’y’9vaP’ b’egaP’ 

acc. 

inna H ingena H becca H 

ina h’iv’y’ava b’ega 

voc. 

á L ingena H becca H 

a iv’y’ava b’ega 

n.a.v. du. 

in df ingin L becca H 

in d’i iv’y’av’ P’ega 

gen. 

in dá' ingen L becc N 

in da iv’y’av P’eg 

prep. 

donaib dib N n-ingenaib beccaib 

donoP’ d’iP’ v’iv’^’avaP’ b’egaP’ 


Illustration 11.2: Inflection of feminine article, noun and adjective 


Note: 

1. Adjectives belonging to the o-, a-class are inflected according to the o-stem pattern when 
following masculine and neuter nouns, and according to the a-stem pattern when following 
feminine nouns, irrespective of the declensional class of the preceding noun. The noun need not 
necessarily belong to the same declensional class. The determining factors for the use of the 
correct form of the adjective are solely the gender and the case of the preceding noun. 
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11.5. Exercise 


Inflect some of the following words together w 
bán /bav/ ‘white,’ clóen /kloiv/ ‘crooked,’ fír /f’i\ 

in grían /g’r’iav/ (f.) ‘sun’ 
in chorr /kor/ (f.) ‘heron’ 
ind flesc /f’l’esk/ (f.) ‘rod, stick’ 
ind lám /lag/ (f.) ‘hand’ 
in ben /b’ev/ (f.) ‘woman’ 
ind ires /ip’as/ (f.) ‘faith’ 
intslat /slat/ (f.) ‘twig, branch’ 
in chloch /klo^/ (f.) ‘stone’ 

Note: 

1. gel and corr are raisable; the second syllable 
not syncopated. 


\ the article. Combine them with the adjectives 
‘true’ and gel /g’eL/ ‘bright.’ 
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12.1. Verbs of the W2a and W2b-class (í-verbs) 

W2 is the second weak verbal class. The characteristic vowel of W2 verbs in the 3 rd sg. conjunct 
is -i. Furthermore, in W2 verbs the stem final consonant basically remains palatalized through- 
out the whole paradigm. 

This class has two subtypes: W2a and W2b. The only difference between the two in the present 
stem is that W2b verbs have short o or u as their root vowel ( sluindid /slun’d’aS’/ ‘to declare, to 
tell,’ roithid /roG’aS’/ ‘to set in motion, to make run’). All other W2 verbs belong to the W2a class. 
There is no other difference in behavior between these two sub-classes in the present tense, so 
that the example for the present indicative of W2a, léicid ‘to leave, to allow,’ root léic- /l’eg’/ 
(root final consonant /g’/), will serve as a model for W2b as well: 


W2 

absolute (independent) 

l st sg. 

léiciu, léicim(m) 

C’u, C’am’ 

2 nd sg. 

léici 

C’i 

3 rd sg. 

léicid 

C’aS’ 

l st pl. 

léicmi 

C’m’i 

2 nd pl. 

léicthe 

C’G’e 

3 rd pl. 

léicit 

C’ad’ 


Illustration 12.1: The conjugation of W2-verbs 


conjunct (dependent) 


(ní)-Iéiciu, -léicim(m) C’u, C’am’ 
(ní)-léici C’i 

(ní)-léici C’i 

(ní)-léicem C’ap 

(ní)-léicid C’a5’ 

(ní)-léicet C’ad 


Note: 

1. The ending -im(m) in the l st sg., which is original only with W1 and S3 verbs (historically 
speaking, athematic verbs), becomes the only productive ending during the Old Irish period and 
ousts the original ending -u of the thematic verbs. With most verbs only the ending -imm is at- 
tested in the l st sg. 

2. In W2 verbs the root final consonant is typically palatalized throughout the paradigm. A few 
verbs with two root final consonants (e.g., erbaid /erbaS’/ ‘to entrust’) or with á, ó or u in the root 
(e.g., rádaid /raSaS’/ ‘to speak’ and do-Iugai /do-luyi/ ‘to forgive’) originally had non-palatalized 
root final consonants. This ‘anomaly’ within the W2-class, however, was given up in the Old 
Irish period and finally these verbs acquired palatalized root final consonants throughout the 
paradigm as well (e.g., ráidid /raS’oS’/ etc.). 

3. The W2a-class consists to a large number of denominative verbs from o- and a-stem nouns, 
that is, verbs that are created from already existing nouns or adjectives and that mean something 
like ‘to make something with the corresponding adjective or noun.’ For example, from scél 
/s’k’eV ‘story’ the verb do-scéulai /do-s’k’euA.i/ ‘to make known’ is created, from rím /rlp/ 
‘number’ the verb rímid /rlp’oS’/ ‘to calculate’ is created. 
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4. The W2b-class consists of old causative and iterative verbs with an historical root vowel o, 
which usually became u in Old Irish through raising. Causative verbs mean ‘to make somebody 
do a certain action,’ e.g., W2b do-lugai ‘to forgive (= to make something to lie down)’ from S1 
laigid ‘lie,’ or W2b roithid ‘to make run’ from S1 reithid ‘to run.’ 


12.2. Exercise 

Now try to conjugate some of the following verbs in absolute and conjunct inflection: 

dáilid /daÁ’a8’/ ‘to distribute’ 
ráidid /mb’db’/ ‘to speak’ 
guirid /gup’a8’/ ‘to make warm, to heat’ 
roithid /ro0’a8’/ ‘to make run’ 

sluindid /slun’d’aS’/ ‘to mention, to declare, to name’ 


12.3. The prehistory of the W1 and W2 ending sets 

General remarks: As with the nominal inflections, I will give you tables with reconstructed 
verbal endings and stem formations throughout this book. I will use basically the same conven- 
tions and symbols as laid out in 6.3. There is one symbol we have not met yet: t marks syn- 
copated syllables (syncope took place between the Primitive Irish and Old Irish periods). But be 
aware of the fact that the tables below can convey only a very rough picture. Reconstructing 
preforms of verbs is for various reasons much more difficult than reconstructing nominal inflec- 
tions, and the developments that took place historically are far more complex. This book is not 
the place to go into any details of this. 




W1 

absolute 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

InSular Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l 5t sg. 

-aimm 

*-ami« 

*-ami« 

*-ah 2 mi, ‘-ah^ioh^ 

2 nd sg. 

~( a )i 

*-ahi 

*-asi« 

*-ah 2 (ie)si 

3 rd sg. 

-aid 

*-a0i 

*-ati« 

*-ah 2 (ie)ti 

l st pl. 

-fm(a)i 

*-amohi« 

*-amosi« 

*-ah 2 (io)mosi 

2 nd pl. 

-fth(a)e 

*-a0e-« 

*-atesi « 

*-ah 2 (ie)tesi 

3«i pl. 

-ait 

*-adi« 

*-anti« 

*-ah 2 nti, *-ah 2 ionti 

conjunct 

l st Sg. 

-aimm 

*-ami« 

*-am 

*-ah 2 mi, ‘-ah^iohj 

2 nd sg. 

~( a )i « 

*-ahi« 

*-as 

*-ah 2 (ie)si 

3 rd sg. 

-a 

*-a0 

*-at 

*-ah 2 (ie)ti 

l s ' pl. 

-am 

*-apah 

*-amos 

*-ah 2 (io)mosi 

2 nd pl. 

-aid 

*-30eh 

*-ates 

*-ah 2 (ie)tesi 

3 rd pl. 

-at 

*-ad « 

*-ant 

*-ah 2 enti, ‘-ahjunti 


Illustration 12.2: Reconstructed W1 endings 
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W2 

absolute 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Insul. Celtic 

I 0;'A' ij'/h L'C' T;;; .T- 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

-(i)u 

*-iju 

*-iiu 

*-eioh 2 

2 nd sg. 

-i 

*-ihi 

*-lsi « 

*-eiesi 

3 rd sg. 

-id 

*-l6i 

*-iti « 

*-eieti 

l st pl. 

-fmi 

*-lmohi« 

*-lmosi « 

*-eiomosi 

2 nd pl. 

-fthe 

*-!0e-« 

*-itesi« 

*-eietesi 

3 rd pl. 

-it 

*-ldi 

*-lnti« 

*-eionti 

conjunct 

l st Sg. 

-(i)u 

*-iiu 

*-iiu 

*-eioh 2 

2 nd sg. 

-i 

*-lh 

*-ls 

*-eiesi 

3 rd sg. 

-i 

*-l0 

*-lt 

*-eieti 

'l st pl. 

-em 

*-lgah 

*-lmos « 

*-eiomosi 

2 nd pl. 

-id 

*-l0eh 

*-ltes 

*-eietesi 

3 rd pl. 

-et 

*-ld 

*-lnt« 

*-eionti 


Illustration 12.3: Reconstructed W2 endings 


Note: 

1. The m of the l st sg. -(a)im(m) /am’/ was delenited in analogy to the l st sg. of the copula am(m), 
im(m) /am im/ ‘I am’ (< CC *emmi < PIE *h 3 esmi). The ending -(a)imm starts to spread to all 
verbal classes in Old Irish times and replaces the historically justified -(i)u. 

2. The W1 2 nd sg. conj. -ai apparently was taken over from the corresponding absolute ending, 
probably in analogy to the 2 nd sg. abs. and conj. of the W2 verbs, where the two forms are 
regularily identical. 

3. The m of the l st pl. abs. -(m)m(a)i /m(’)i/ was delenited in analogy to the l st pl. of the copula 
ammi, immi /ami imi/ ‘we are’ (< CC *emmosi ); the l st pl. conj. -am, -em /ag/, however, 
preserves the historically expected form. 

4. In what I represent as one W1 paradigm in fact at least three different PIE stem formations fell 
together: athematic factitives with the suffix *-ah 2 -, thematic denominatives with the suffix 
^-ah/e/o-, and primary root presents from roots ending in a vowel like *h 2 anhjti ‘breathes’> CC 
*anati > Olr. anaid ‘to wait’ or *skerHti ‘separates’ > CC *skarati > Olr. scaraid ‘to separate, to 
part.’ 

5. In what I represent as one W2 paradigm in fact at least two different PIE stem formations fell 
together: primary verbs with the thematic suffix *-eie/o-, and athematic statives in *-eh/ie/o-). 
Furthermore, at least creitid ‘to believe’ continues a primary verbal collocation PIE *kred d h eh r 
‘to put one’s heart.’ In the tables above I assume that at some stage in the language history, but in 
the Insular Celtic period at the latest, *-i- was generalized as the W2 stem suffix, even where 
*-iio- would be expected, either in analogy to the verbs with original *-i- < PIE *-eh r , or in ana- 
logy to the W1 verbs that had a uniform stem suffix *-3- throughout the paradigm. 
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6. The distinction between absolute and conjunct endings in Old Irish has a parallel in the earli- 
est British (Old Welsh) material. It has nothing to do with the distinction between primary and 
secondary endings in PIE, but is the result of a special Insular Celtic development: early loss of 
final inherited final short *-i, but retention of the vowel before enclitic particles. Subsequently the 
forms with and without *-i were redistributed in the whole verbal system. The exact nature of 
those particles in front of which *-i was retained is a matter of heated disputes. 


12.4. Possessive pronouns 


In English possessive pronouns are words like my, your, her, etc., in German unser, euer, ihr, etc. 
Functionally these pronouns are very similar to the genitive case: they can express possession, 
e.g., my book = the book that belongs to me, but they can also express various other relations, 
e.g., tut dies zu meinem Gedachtnis = do this to remember me, where the possessive pronoun 

serves as the object of Gedachtnis ‘rememberance.’ This second type 
of construction is very important in Old Irish, as we shall see in a 
later lesson. 

Fortunately, Old Irish possessive pronouns are not inflected. There 
is one form for each person that remains unaffected by all inflectio- 
nal changes of the noun it qualifies. Old Irish possessive pronouns 
always precede the word they qualify. All possessive pronouns 
have mutational effects. Which mutation follows which pronoun 
can be seen in the table below: 

Illustration 12.4: 
mo chuilén ‘my puppy’ 



person 

translation 

pronoun 

l St sg. 

my 

mo L , m’ 

2 nd sg. 

thy 

do L , t,’ th’ 

3 rd sg.m. 

his 

a L 

3 rd sg.f. 

her 

a H 

3 rd sg.n. 

its 

a L 

l st pl. 

our 

ar N 

2 nd pl. 

your 

for N , far N , ba 

3 rd pl. 

their 

a N 


Illustration 12.5: Possessive pronouns 


Note: 

1. The -o of mo L and do L is elided before words beginning with vowels; in the case of do L we 
then get t’ or lenited th’ (it is not clear when and why we get the lenited form): m’athair ‘my 
father,’ t’ainm, th’ainm ‘thy name.’ In early texts mo L and do L have by-forms with u: mu L , du L . 
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2. Be careful with a! Depending on the mutation it causes it can either mean ‘her,’ ‘his,’ ‘its’ or 
‘their.’ So it is always of highest importance to look at the following word and note the muta- 
tional effect exerted on it. In this context it is of greatest importance to be familiar with Old Irish 
orthography, in order to recognize what mutation could be reflected in the spelling. 

3. Just like the article, possessive pronouns combine with preceding prepositions. The possessive 
pronouns retain their mutational effects. 

3.1. In the case of mo and do we get -m L /m/ and -t L /t/ after prepositions ending in a 
vowel and after for. dom L /dom/ (< do L + mo L ) ‘to my,’ frim L /f’r’im/ ( fri H + mo L ) ‘against 
my, towards my,’ fort L /fort/ (< for + do L ) ‘on thy,’ etc. Otherwise mo L and do L remain: 
asmo L ( a H + mo L ) ‘out of my,’ imdu L ( imm L + du L ) ‘around thy,’ or ocdu L (oc + do L ) ‘at thy.’ 

3.2. All a behave the same, no matter what mutational effects they cause. In most cases the 
a is simply stuck to the preposition: fora (for + a) ‘on his, her, its, their,’ fria (fri H + a) ‘againt 
his, her, its, their.’ The two prepositions do L ‘to, for’ and di L ‘from’ both become dia with 
possessive a and one has to decide from the context which of the two is meant in a given 
case. Nasalizing prepositions display an n before the a: e.g., cona ( co N + a) ‘with his, her, 
its, their;’ in the case of i N this n is frequently spelled double: inna or ina (i N + a) ‘in(to) his, 
her, its, their.’ a H ‘out of’ inserts an s before the a: asa ‘out of his, her, its, their.’ 

3.3. ar N ‘our’ behaves like a: diar N (do L /di L + ar N ) ‘to our; from our,’ íamar N ( íar N + ar N ) 
‘after our,’ occar N ( oc + ar N ) ‘at our,’ asar N ( a H + ar N ) ‘out of our.’ 

3.4. for N , far N , bar N /(3op (3ap/ ‘your’ is simply added to the preposition: dibar N ( di L + bar N ) 
‘from your,’ ibar N or ifar N (i N + bar N ) ‘in(to) your.’ 

4. Possessive pronouns are apparently not affected by the mutational effects of preceding parti- 
cles or prepositions, e.g., á mmo sruith /á mo hpu0’/ ‘oh my wise man’ (I2T 10), where mo is not 
lenited after the otherwise leniting vocative particle á L . 
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13.1. A poem 


The lines below about a scribe form the third stanza of a poem edited by Kuno MEYER in ZCPh 
13, 8 (also edited in EIL 70 and GT 159). The poem dates approximately to the ll th century, but it 
is put into the mouth of Saint Colum Cille, who lived in the 6 th century and who was famous for 
being a tireless scribe. Many miracles in connection with books are ascribed to him. I have 
normalized the spelling of the stanza. 


Sínim mo phenn mbecc mbróenach 
tar óenach lebor lígoll 
cen scor fri selba ségonn, 
dían scíth mo chrob ón scríbonn. 


s’lv’am’ mo f’en m’b’eg mbroivax 
tap oivax 1’ePop l’lyol 
k’ev skop f’r’i s’eipa s’eyan, 
d’iav s’k’i0 mo XP°P on s’k’r’ipan. 


3 í /> 



Illustration 13.1: Cáera Chille ocscríbund 
‘the sheep of the church writing’ 


13.2. Varia 


1. In the sentences below we will meet a new conjunct particle: irtnád N is the negated interroga- 
tive particle ‘do ... not?,’ and as such takes the dependent form of the verb, e.g., Innadcarai do 
mnaí, a iár? ‘Dost thou not love thy wife, man?’ 

2. There are a number of new prepositions: 

The preposition cen L ‘without’ takes the accusative. 

The preposition co N ‘with’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition di L ‘from’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition fo L means ‘(placed) under’ when followed by the prepositional, but ‘(going) 
under’ when followed by the accusative. 

The preposition fri H ‘(turned) against, towards’ takes the accusative. 

The preposition ó L ‘from’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition tar ‘across’ takes the accusative. 

3. Note the use of the verb creitid (W2a) ‘to believe.’ If you want to say ‘to believe zn’ you simply 
have to use an object in the accusative: e.g., creitiu Día (Día = acc. sg.) means ‘I believe zn God.’ 
There is no need to especially express the ‘in’ in Old Irish. 

4. The phrase slán co céill , taken from a poem (in sentence 17) translates as ‘safe and sound.’ 
Literally it means ‘sound with sense.’ This is a so-called cheville , or a phrase that is more or less 
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meaningless in the context of the sentence, but which is needed in a poem to achieve rhyme and 
the necessary number of syllables. Note the special language and the way things are expressed 
in sentences 16-20, which are all taken from poems. 

5. Colum Cille ‘the Dove of the Church’ is the Irish name of Saint Columba, one of the most 
important of all Irish saints, who amongst other things founded the monastery on the small 
island of Ioua ( lona ) off the Scottish coast. He belonged to the royal family of the Uí Néill 
‘descendants of Níall,’ who ruled the greatest part of Ireland in the early Middle Ages. Their 
ancestor was the prehistoric, legendary king Níall Noígíallach ‘Níall of the Nine Hostages,’ the 
Níall alluded to in sentence 17. 


13.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. Ní-léiciu ( or. ní-léicimm) inna mucca móra forsa fér. 2. Á mo ben lígach, in-sluindi drochscéla 
do thúaithe dond fiur thríun fo déraib díanaib? 3. Innád-creiti Día, á fir bicc? 4. Dáilmi ar mbiad 
7 ar ndig forsna ingena 7 maccu. 5. Á thúatha in domuin móir, ní-creitid fírdeacht Críst bíi, acht 
creitte far ngúdéu. 6 . Brisit inna drochingena creitt in charpait cona claidbib. 7. Léiciu ( or. 
léicimm) sunu céoil asmo chruitt di ór 7 argut. 8 . Sluindi cella línmara do túaithe donaib mnáib, 
á Emer rúad. 9. Creitid in buiden mór bréithir int sacairt. 10. Ní-léicem claidbiu i llámaib ingen 
inna fer. 11. In-rráidid rúin ind libuir salm do dib n-ingenaib cóemaib inna mná gaíthe, á chruim- 
theru? 12. Guirid in grían gel curpu fer 7 ban 7 delba crann co neurt isin maitin. 13. Brisid in 
gáeth aicher crann inna luinge. 14. Innád-mmarbat buidnea lóech? 15. Á dí senmnaí, in-cúraid 
inna ingena óca co flescaib daingnib tara tóebu? 16. * Crochaid nóeb Colum Cille a chorp forsna 
tonna glassa. (GT 20) 17. * Colum Cille, caindel Néill, séolaid a luing tarsin sál, slán co céill. 
(GT 20) 18. * Brisid in nóeb tonna arda ind neimid bled i lluing brisc. (GT 20) 19. * Int én becc, 
léicid feit din gup glan, in lon din chraíb glais. (EIL 6 ) 20. ** Dordaid dam, [...] gáeth ard úar, ísel 
grían. (EIL 160) 


Transcription 


1. n’l l’eg’u (n’ll’eg’am’) ina muka mopa forsa P’ep. 2. a mo P’ev X’l^ox, iv slun’d’i dro%s’k’eA.a do 0ua0’e 
dond iup 0’p’luv fo 8’epaP’ d’iavaP’? 3. inaS-g’r’ed’i d’ia, a ip’ P’ig’? 4. dak’m’i ap m’b’iaS ogus ap n’d’iy’ forsna 

h’iv’y’ava ogus paku. 5. a 0ua0a in dopuv’ pop’, n’l k’r’ed’a8’ f’lpS’eaxt g’r’ls’t’ P’ii', 
a%t k’r’et’e Pap qguS’eu. 6. b’r’is’ad’ ina droxiv’y’ava k’r’et’ in xarbad’ kova glaS’- 
P’aP’. 7. l’eg’u (Peg’am’) suvu k’euA’ asmo XP u t’ d’i op ogus argud. 8. slun’d’i k’ela 
l’lvpapa do 0ua0’e donaP’ mnaSP’, a ep’ap pua8. 9. k’r’ed’a8’ in Pu8’av pop b’r’e0’ap’ 
int hagsr’t’. 10. n’ll’eg’ap kla8’P’u i lapaP’ iv’y’av ina P’ep. 11. iv-ráS’aS’ ruv’ ind 
ViPup’ halm do d’iP’ v’iv’y’avaP’ koipaP’ ina mna gai0’e, a xpup’0’apu? 12. gup’aS’ in 
y’p’iav y’ek kurpu f’ep ogus Pav ogus 8’eipa kran ko neurt is’an pad’av’. 13. b’r’i- 
s’a8’ in yai0 ax’sp kran ina luq’g’e. 14. inaS marPad bu8’v’a loix? 15. a d’l h’evpvai, 
iv-gupaS’ ina h’iv’y’ava hoga ko P’l’eskaP’ daq’g’v’aP’ tapa doipu? 16. kroxa8’ noip 
kokum k’il’e a x or P forsna tona glasa. 17. ko^.um k’il’e, kan’d’a^. v’el’, s’euAa8’ a 
kuq’g’ tars’sn saA., slav ko g’el’. 18. b’r’is’a8’ in noip tona harda ind v’ep’aS’ P’l’eS i 
luq’g’ P’r’is’k’. 19. int ev b’eg, l’eg’aS’ f’ed’ d’in yub y^.av, in lov d’in XP a ÍP’ ykas’. 
20. dorda8’ dap, gai0 ard uap, ls’ak g’r’iav. 



Illustration 13.2: 
caindel isin gaíth 
‘candle in the wind’ 
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English 

1. I allow the big pig (to go) onto the grass. 2. Oh my beautiful women, you relate the bad story 
of your tribes to the strong men under fierce tears. 3. Don’t you believe in God, little men? 4. Do 
we distribute our food and our drink among the girls and the boys? 5. Oh tribes of the world, 
you believe in the true divinity of the living Christ, and you do not believe in your false gods. 
6. Do the bad girls break the frames of the chariots with their swords? 7. We do not release the 
sound of music from our harps of gold and silver. 8. You do not enumerate the churches of your 
tribes to the woman, oh red-haired girls. 9. Doesn’t the big troop believe the words of the priest? 
10. We leave the sword in the hand of the girl of the man. 11. Thou speakest the secrets of the 
psalm book to the beautiful daughter of the clever woman, oh priest. 12. Does the sun warm the 
bodies of men and women and the shapes of the trees with might in the morning? 13. The strong 
wind does not break the masts of the ships. 14. Does he kill a troop of warriors? 15. Oh old 
woman, dost thou punish the young girl with a hard rod on her side? 16. Does saint Colum Cille 
crucify his body on the blue waves? 17. Colum Cille, the candel of Níall, does he not sail his ship 
over the sea, safe and sound? 18. The saint does not break the high waves of the whales’ 
sanctuary in fragile ships. 19. The little bird, does it release (= give) a whistle from the bright 
peak, the blackbird from the green branches? 20. The stags bellow. 


13.4. Test 

Try to recognize the inflectional forms of the following nouns and give as much information 
about them as possible — gender, stem class, case, number. Where two or more slots follow a 
form, more than one correct answer is possible: 


éoin: 

or 

ind lám: 

gaíth: 

or 

in lláim: 

in n-én: 

inna rosca: 

or 

claidbib: 

caindil: 

or 

inna mban: 

in macc mbecc: 


in macc becc: 

inna macc mbecc: 


ech: 

or 

or 

inna rosc: 

or 

or 

inna mná: 

or 

or 

áchenn: 

intén: 

ceill: 

láim: 

or 

ind leith: 

in chlaidib: 

or 

inna rún: 

a cenn: 

or 

in bech: 

leth: 

or 

or 

or 

or 
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14.1. Nouns: masculine io-stems 

Historically speaking io-stems were but a variant of the o-stems in PIE (they simply had a i befo- 
re the o). But as a result of the drastic sound changes in the prehistory of Irish, the inflection of 
the io-stems differs radically from that of the o-stems in Old Irish. Unlike the inflectional classes 
we have learned so far io-stems do have something that may be called an ending: there is always 
a vowel at the end of the word. This vowel may be e, i or u, depending on the case. As regards 
the mutational effects on the following word, io-stems go absolutely parallel with the o-stems. 
As a mnemonic device to remember the endings of the masculine io-stems you can use the word 
fer (to the right of the table below). In nearly all cases the root vowel of fer corresponds to the 
ending of the io-stem. 

The root final consonant before the vowel of the ending may either be palatalized (cp. the 1 /X’/ 
in céile below) or non-palatalized (cp. the t /t/ in daltae below) throughout the paradigm. In the 
latter category fall mainly words with consonant clusters before the final vowel. Pay attention to 
the different spellings of the final vowels in the two inflectional patterns, but be also always 
aware that the final vowels are identical at the same time. No vowel changes like raising, lower- 
ing, etc. take place in the roots of the words. The following examples are céile /k’eX’e/ ‘client, 
companion’ for words with palatalized root final consonants, and daltae /dalte/ ‘fosterling, 
foster-son’ for words with non-palatalized root final consonants: 


case 

ending 

pal. root final cons. 

non-pal. root final cons. 

Proto-Celtic 

fer 

nom. sg. 

C(’>e H 

céile 

daltae 

*°(i)ios 

fer 

gen. 

C(’)ÍL 

céili L 

daltai L 

*°(i)il 

fir L 

prep. 

C(’> U L 

céiliu L 

daltu L 

*°(i)iui, -u, -u(5) 

fiur L 

acc. 

C(’>e N 

céile N 

daltae N 

*°(i)iom 

fer N 

voc. 

C(’>ÍL 

á L chéili L 

á L daltai L 

*°(i)ie 

á L fir L 

nom. pl. 

C(’>ÍL 

céili L 

daltai L 

*°(i)ioi 

fir L 

gen. 

C<’>e N 

céile N 

daltae N 

*°(i)iom 

fer N 

prep. 

C(’>a(3’ 

céilib 

daltaib 

*°(i)iobis 

feraih 

acc. 

C(’>u H 

céiliu H 

daltu H 

*°(i)i U s 

firu H 

voc. 

C(’>U H 

á L chéiliu H 

á L daltu H 

« *°(i)ioi 

á L firu H 

n„-a. du. 

C(’>eL 

dá L chéile L 

dá L daltae L 

*°(i)io 

dá L fer L 

gen. 

C(’>e L 

dá L chéile L 

dá L daltae L 

*°(i)iou 

dá L fer L 

prep. 

C(’>3(3’ 

dib N céilib 

dib N ndaltaib 

« *°(i)iobim 

dib N fer aib 


Illustration 14.1: The masculine io-stem declension 
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14.2. Nouns: neuter io-stems 

Neuter io-stems are just as parallel to masculine io-stems, as neuter o-stems are parallel to mas- 
culine o-stems. As a mnemonic device to remember the endings of the neuter io-stems you can 
use the word cenn (to the right of the table below). In nearly all cases the root vowel of cenn cor- 
responds to the io-stem endings. Again the root final consonant before the vowel of the ending 
may either be palatalized or non-palatalized, and stays so throughout the paradigm. No vowel 
changes like raising, lowering, etc., take place in the roots of the words. The following examples 
are cride /k’ri5’e/ ‘heart’ for words with palatalized root final consonants, and cumachtae 
/ku|i9%te/ ‘power, strength, might’ for words with non-palatalized root final consonants: 


case 

: :i: !!! : : ji ' ijr : !| 

ending 

pal. root final cons. 

non-pal. root final cons. 

Proto-Celtic 

cenn 

nom. acc. sg. 

C(’)e N 

cride N 

cumachtae N 

*°(i)iom 

cenn N 

• V r- ’ • :í. 'L.,:" " ..Z "". 

gen. 

C’)i L 

cridi L 

cumachtai L 

*°(i)il 

cinn L 

prep. 

C(’)u L 

cridiu L 

cumachtu L 

*°(i)iui, -u, -u(5) 

cj'unn L 

voc. 

C(’)e N 

á l chride N 

á L chumachtae N 

*°(i)iom 

á L chenn N 

nom. acc. pl. 

C<’)e L 

cride L 

cumachtae 1 

*°(i)ia 

cenn L 

gen. 

C(’)e N 

cride N 

cumachtae^ 

*°(i)iom 

cenn N 

prep. 

COaP’ 

cridib 

cumachtaib 

*°(i)iobis 

cennaib 

voc. 

C(’)e L 

á' chride L 

á L chumachtae L 

*°(i)ia 

á L chenna 11 

nom. acc. du. 

C(’)e N 

dá N cride N 

dá N cumachtae N 

*°(i)io 

dá N cenn N 

gen. 

C(’)e N 

dá N cride N 

dá N cumachtae N 

*°(i)iou 

dá N cenn N 

prep. 

C(’)ap’ 

dib N cridib 

dib N cumachtaib 

« *°(i)iobim 

dib N cenn aib 


Illustration 14.2: The neuter io-stem declension 



Illustration 14.3: dá chéile oc cluichiu ‘two companions playing’ 
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14.3. Adjectives: io-stems 

In lessons 7 and 11 we learned the o-, a-adjectives, i.e., adjectives that inflect as o-stems when ac- 
companying masculine and neuter nouns, and as a-stems when accompanying feminine nouns. 
There is also a large number of adjectives that inflect as io-stems when qualifying masculine and 
neuter nouns (and, you guessed correctly, their feminine counterparts are ia-stems. We will look 
at them in the next lesson). 

The root final consonant of io-stem adjectives may either be palatalized or non-palatalized and 
stays so throughout the paradigm. In the singular io-stem adjectives are identical in inflection 
with masculine, respectively neuter io-stem nouns. In the plural, however, they show a diver- 
gent behavior: they have the ending -(a)i in the nominative, accusative and vocative, -(a)e in the 
genitive and -(a)ib in the prepositional. The examples below are buide /bu8’e/ ‘y e ll° w ’ f° r words 
with palatalized root final consonants and rígdae /r’ly8e/ ‘royal, kingly’ for words with non- 
palatalized root final consonants. 

case ending masc., palat. masc., non-palat. ending neuter, palat. neuter, non-palat. 


nom. sg. 

C(’)e H 

buide 

rígdae 

C(’)e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

gen. 

C(’)i L 

buidi L 

rígdai 1 

C(’)i L 

buidi L 

rígdai L 

prep. 

C(’>u L 

buidiu 1 

rígdu L 

C(’>u L 

buidiu L 

rígdu L 

acc. 

C(’)e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

C<’)e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

voc. 

C(’)i L 

á L buidi L 

á' rígdai 1 

C(’)e N 

á L buide N 

á L rígdae N 

nom. pl. 

C«i L 

buidi L 

rígdai L 

C(’)i L 

buidi L 

rígdai L 

gen. 

C(’)e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

C(’)e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

prep. 

0’)a(3’ 

buidib 

rígdaib 

C(’)a(3’ 

buidib 

rígdaib 

acc. 

C(’)i H 

buidi H 

rígdai H 

C(’)i L 

buidi L 

rígdai L 

voc. 

C(’)i H 

á L buidi H 

á' rígdai H 

C(’)i L 

á L buidi L 

á L rígdai 1 


Illustration 14.4: io-stem adjectives 

14.4. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
the io-stem adjectives foirbthe /for’P’G’e/ ‘perfect,’ amrae /appe/ ‘wonderful,’ nue /nue/ ‘new,’ 
dorchae /dopxe/ ‘dark.’ 

in céile /k’e^’e/ (m.) ‘client, companion’ 
a cluiche /klu%’e/ (n.) ‘game, sport’ 
in techtaire /t’extap’e/ (m.) ‘messenger’ 
int ecnae /e gne/ (m.) ‘knowledge’ 
a fíadnaise /f’ia8vas’e/ (n.) ‘witness, testimony’ 
int aitte /at’e/ (m.) ‘foster-father’ 
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15.1. Verbs: general remarks on compound verbs 


Now that you have learned the two weak conjugations W1 and W2 we can turn to a very impor- 
tant chapter of the Old Irish verbal system: the compound verbs. In 8.1 I already pointed out the 
basic distinction between simple and compound verbs in Old Irish, but I will go into the ap- 
propriate details now. 


In English compound verbs (like under-take, over-hear, etc.) can only consist of a single preverb 
( under - over-, etc.) and the verbal root (take, hear, etc.). They make up only a small part of the 
verbal system. German has decisively more compound verbs than English. Here, too, in the 
overwhelming majority they consist of a single preverb followed by the verbal root (auf-nehmen, 
bei-legen, etc.), but sometimes two preverbs are possible as well (nach-be-arbeiten, vor-unter- 
suchen, etc.). In Old Irish on the other hand compound verbs make up the greatest part of the 
verbal system, and the language loves preverbs: up to four of them can stand before the verbal 
root. We will only look at compound verbs with one preverb at the beginning. 



One of the greatest differences between simple and compound verbs in Old Irish is 
that compound verbs only use conjunct endings! I said in 8.1 that as soon as any 
particle comes before a verb it changes to conjunct inflection. Preverbs count as par- 
ticles just as well. The first particle in a verbal form always comes before the stress, 
and this is true for compound verbs, too. 


In most cases you will find a basic simple verb in Old Irish from which a compound verb is 
formed. For example the simple W1 verb scaraid ‘to part, to separate, to cut off’ forms with the 
preverb to the compound W1 verb do-scara ‘to overthrow, to destroy,’ or the simple W2 verb 
rímid ‘to count, to estimate’ forms with the preverb ad the compound W2 verb ad rími ‘to count, 
to compute.’ Note that in both cases the whole verb changes to conjunct inflection and that the 
preverb (as the first particle in the verbal form) comes before the stress and is therefore 
separated from the rest of the word by the mid high dot <•> in my standardized orthography. 

Sometimes the meaning of the basic simple verb is only slightly modified by a preverb (e.g., 
rímid ‘to count, to estimate’ ad-rími ‘to count, to compute,’ cf. English hear -> overhear or 
German rechnen berechnerí), but more often than not the semantical connection between the 
simple and the compound verb is weak or hardly visible at all, e.g., W2b sluindid ‘to relate, to 
name’ W2b do sluindi ‘to deny, to reject, to refuse.’ Note that it is usually not possible to find 
out the meaning of a compound verb by simply adding the meaning of the preverb(s) and the 
meaning of the verbal root in the translation! 

Sometimes no simple verb exists beside a compound verb in Old Irish at all. For example, the 
compound W1 verb ad-ella ‘to visit, to approach’ consists of the preverb ad and a W1 verbal 
stem ella-, but a simple W1 verb *ellaid, which might be expected, is not found in Old Irish. This 
verbal root is only attested in composition. 


Because of the obscuring effects of assimilation, syncope, vowel affection and other prehistoric 
sound changes in Irish it is often very difficult to recognize the preverbs and verbal roots in- 
volved in a compound. In grammars and dictionaries you will often find a system for the formal 
representation of compound verbs, to which I will adhere: the underlying forms of the preverbs 
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are separated by hyphens from one another and from the underlying verbal root (without the 
stem vowel!). Do-scara is thus represented as to-scar-, ad-ella as ad-ell-, adrími as ad-rím-, 
do-sluindi as di-sluind-. Or a more complex example: W2 do-róscai ‘to distinguish oneself’ is a 
compound of di-ro-od-scoch-. It is important to be aware of these underlying forms: e.g., pre- 
tonic 1 do■ can represent two different preverbs, to- and di-, which behave completely differently 
as soon as they leave the pretonic position. In the illustration below you will find all preverbs of 
Old Irish with their underlying forms and what they look like in pretonic position. The sugges- 
ted meanings are only an approximation. I will not attempt to give a picture of the preverbs 
outside of the pretonic position, as this would go far beyond the scope of this book. 


underlying form 

meaning 

pretonic 

underlying form 

meaning 

pretonic 

ad 

‘to, towards’ 

ad- 

in 

‘in, into’ 

in■ 

are, air 

‘before, for’ 

ar■ 

inde 

‘in, into’ 

in■ 

aith 

‘re- ex- 

ad■ 

ne, ni 

‘down’ 

n/a 

com, cum 

‘with’ 

con- 

oc 

‘at’ 

ocu -, occu ■ 

de, d? 

‘from’ 

do■ 

oss, uss 

‘up, off’ 

as■ 

ess 

‘out of’ 

as■ 

re, ri, rem- 

‘before, prae-’ 

remi- 

eter 

‘between’ 

eter-, etar ■ 

ro 

grammatical 

ro-, ru- 

fo 

‘under’ 

fo■ 

sech 

‘past, beyond’ 

sechmi■ 

for 

‘on, over’ 

for■ 

tar, tairm- 

‘across, over’ 

tarmi-, tremi 

frith, fris 

‘against’ 

fris■ 

to 

‘to, towards’ 

do-, du■ 

íarm- 

‘after’ 

íarmi■ 

tri, tre, trem- 

‘through’ 

tremi-, trimi■ 

imbe, imm 

‘around’ 

im-, imm- 





Illustration 15.1: Underlying and pretonic variants of preverbs 


15.2. Verbs: deuterotonic and prototonic verbal forms 

So far, so good. But now the difficulties start. You remember that every verbal form in Old Irish 
has two variants, an independent and a dependent variant. In simple verbs this distinction is 
made by the use of absolute or conjunct endings. But how is this distinction made in compound 
verbs where only conjunct endings are possible in the first place? 

This distinction is effected by a shift of the stress. Compound verbs in independent position as 
we saw them above are stressed on the second element of the verbal form, the first preverb 
coming immediately before the stress. Because of this stress pattern these forms are called deu- 
terotonic forms (from Greek deúteros = ‘second,’ tónos = ‘accent, stress’). As soon as any other 
conjunct particle (like ní, in N , etc.) comes before the verbal form, the stress shifts one position to 
the left, that is onto the first element of the verbal form, which was unstressed so far. These 
forms are called prototonic forms (from Greek prótos = ‘first’). 

1 Pretonic = in the position immediately before the stress. 
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This leads to the following system in Old Irish as regards dependent and independent verbal 
forms (forms with conjunct endings are underlined): 


simple verbs 
(e.g., scaraid) 

compound verbs 
(e.g., doscara ) 


independent 

absolute ending 
scaraid 

deuterotonic form 
do-scara 


dependent 

conjunct ending 
(ní\-scara 

prototonic form 
(ní\-tascra 


Illustration 15.2: Dependence and independence 


Unfortunately this is not all that has to be said about deutero- and prototonic verbal forms. The 
shift of the accent one position to the left has heavy consequences. The accent shift means that in 
the prototonic form the verb usually has one syllable more than it had in the deuterotonic form. 
Consequently a completely different syncope-pattern applies, and the resulting form can differ 
vehemently from the form we started from. 

Let’s look at W1 ad-ella /a8-ela/ ‘to visit’ first. In the deuterotonic form the accent lies on the e. 
That part of the verb which lies under the stress (• ella) has two syllables, therefore no syncope 
applies. But when we put it into its prototonic form the stress now falls on ad-, upon which -ella 
immediately follows. We would get *-adella. This form, however, has more than two syllables, 
therefore syncope has to apply. The syncope rule is that the vowel of every second, non-final 
syllable is deleted. In this case the e of *-adella is affected by deletion. Since e is a front vowel 
and syncopation of a front vowel entails palatalization of all surrounding consonants, the d /5/ 
and the 11 /1/ become palatalized, so that we end up with /-a5’l’a/, which is written -aidlea. 

But often even more changes take place. Let’s look at the other examples we have had so far. 

W2 ad-rími /a5-r’lp’i/ ‘to count’ becomes *-adrími first of all. d /5/ is lost before r, but before it 
disappears it lengthens the vowel in front of it (= compensatory lengthening), so that we get 
*arimi. Now syncope applies: í in the second syllable is a front vowel so that all surrounding 
consonants are palatalized by its syncopation. The result is /-ap’p’i/, written • áirmi. 

W1 do-scara /do-skapa/ ‘to destroy’ is a compound of to- (which becomes do in the position 
before the stress, see illustration 15.1.) and scara-, so that our starting point for the prototonic 
variant is *-toscara. Now a not very clear rule applies that changes o of preverbs to a especially 
in cases when the following syllable has an a (scar-), which gives us *-tascara. Now we come to 
syncope. In this case the back vowel a has to be deleted, which means that all surrounding 
consonants become non-palatalized and we finally arrive at /-taskpa/, which is written -tascra ‘to 
destroy.’ 

But things can get even worse. W2b do-sluindi ‘to deny’ is a compound of di- (which also be- 
comes do in the position before the stress, see illustration 15.1.) and sluindi-, so that our starting 
point for the prototonic variant is *-dlsluindi. The first development to take into account here is 
lenition, which turns s into h: * dlhluindi. Now syncope takes place. Since u is a back vowel that 
depalatalizes everything around it we arrive at * dlhlndai (orthographic a!). Now the trouble 
really starts: as soon as any voiced consonant (here d) comes into immediate contact with h (< s) 
it gets devoiced, so that in this case t results; the h disappears. Furthermore, the n is assimilated 
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to the 1 so that it itself becomes 1. The two ls then merge into one unlenited 1. What we get in the 
end is /-d’ílti/, which is written • díltai ‘to deny.’ In the case of díltai it is very important to note 
that as a result of a secondary development, that is, syncope of a back vowel, the final consonant 
of the verbal root has become non-palatalized throughout the paradigm, even though ideally W2 

verbs always have a palatalized root final consonant! Of course exactly 
the opposite can be true in the case of W1 verbs, which ideally have a 
non-palatalized root final consonant throughout the paradigm. For 
example, W1 for cenna ‘to finish’ has • foircnea /-for’k’n’a/ (< * forkenna) 
as its prototonic counterpart, where the consonant cluster before the 
ending is always palatalized. 



Illustration 15.3: 
tascarthae ‘knocked out’ 


Be assured that do-sluindi, díltai is not the most extreme alternation 
found in Old Irish. You can find a short list of representative pairs in 
GOI 534-536. In the vocabulary I will always give both the 3 rd sg. 
deuterotonic and prototonic forms of any compound verb. Although this will be of some help 
for you, always be aware that —because of the many and complicated developments within Old 
Irish —some unexpected form may crop up somewhere that I cannot take into consideration in 
the vocabulary. 


15.3. Exercise 

Inflect the following compound verbs both in the independent and dependent form. 

ad-suidi, astai /a8 su6’i -asti/ (W2b) ‘to stop, to prevent’ 
con-tibi, ■cuitbi /kon-t’ip’i -kud’P’i/ (W2a) ‘to laugh at’ 
fo-gella, -foiglea /fo-g’ela •foy’Ta/ (Wl) ‘to appeal to’ 
con-scara, coscra /kov-skapa -koskpa/ (Wl) ‘to destroy’ 


15.4. Adverbial compounds 

In addition to normal composition as discussed in the previous section, it is also possible in Old 
Irish to use certain adjectives as first members of compounds. The adjectives then have adverbial 
meaning in such compounds. Usually, though not exclusively, these adjectives stand in pretonic 
position. Frequently used adjectives are: caín ‘fine,’ ceta, cita ‘first’ < cét-, mad ‘well’ < maith, mí 
‘bad’, mos ‘soon’ < mó, e.g., cáin scríbaimm ‘I write well,’ ceta-creti ‘(s)he believed first’ (preterite 
of W2a creitid ‘to believe’), mad-génair ‘(s)he was well born’ (preterite of S2 gainithir ‘to be born’), 
míairlither ‘(s)he gives bad advice’ (W2a airlithir ‘to give advice’), mos tairchella ‘(s)he takes in 
soon’ (W1 do airchella ‘to take in, to absorb’). 
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16.1. Varia 

1. The preposition a H ‘out of’ takes the prepositional. When combined with a possessive pronoun 
this preposition becomes as-, e.g., asmo L ‘out of my,’ asa ‘out of his, her, its, their,’ etc. 

The preposition íar N ‘after’ takes the prepositional. In combination with the possessive pronouns 
a and ar v it becomes íam-\ íama ‘after his, her, its, their,’ íamar N ‘after our.’ 

The preposition oc ‘at, by’ takes the prepositional. 

The preposition ós ‘over, overhead’ takes the prepositional. 

2. The masculine io-stem duine /duv’e/ ‘man, human being’ forms its plural from a different 
stem with i-inflection: nom., acc., voc. doíni /doiv’i/, gen. doine, prep. doínib. 

3. Ulaid (o, m) are the ‘inhabitants of Ulster, the men of Ulster/ at the same time they signify the 
province Ulster herself. Thus maccrad Ulad can be translated ‘boygroup of the men of Ulster’ 
and ‘boygroup of Ulster.’ 

4. In the construction possessive pronoun + óenur /oivup/ (prep. sg. of óenar) alone’ we have 
one of the few cases in Old Irish prose where a prepositional can be used without preposition: 
m’óenur ‘I alone,’ t’óenur ‘thou alone,’ a óenur ‘(s)he alone,’ etc. 

5. Some of the adjectives used show exceptional behavior: 

uile /uX’e/ ‘all, whole’ may stand before or after the noun it qualifies: int uile domun or in 
domun uile ‘the whole world.’ 

The unstressed pronominal cach, cech /ka%, ke^/ ‘each’ stands before the word it qualifies. Its 
anlaut is never lenited! In the singular they are uninflected, except for the feminine gen. sg. 
cacha, cecha. In the plural, usuallv (but not necessarily) the ending -a appears. 

The neuter of aile /ak’e/ ‘other, second’ is aill /al’/ in the nominative and accusative singular. In 
the phrase aill... aill... ‘the one... the other..., the ones... the others...’ it is also used for mas- 
culine and feminine words. 


16.2. Exercise 
Old Irish 

I. Ol Cú Chulainn oac: ‘Do-scaraimm inna maccu di maccraid Ulad m’óenur.’ 2. Do sluindi ícc 
don duiniu athgoítiu. 3. For-cenna gáire mór degscél in techtairi. 4. Innád tascram cuire llóech 
trén conar clélámaib? 5. Ní-díltaid bríathra int soiscélai. 6 . In-foircnet in techtairi dáil inna céile 
co claidbib? 7. Innád-n-áirmiu céiliu mo muintire? 8 . In-n-aidli daltu do cheníuil? 9. Ní-astai 
omun Dé in ngataige ndánae oc gait isin chill. 10. Ad-rímem laithe déidencha aui Chonairi. 

II. Ad-ellaid muintir for céili i carput dá roth. 12. Ad-suidet ind notairi dánai inna gataigiu lobru 
isind luing. 13. In-fursannai in grían inna éunu isnaib crannaib 7 inna íascu isind uisciu? 
14. In-díltaid creitim i n-eisséirgiu inna corp asa lligib 7 i nduiniu bíu íarna bás? 15. For-osnai in 
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grían gel uide in beich buidi a bláth find i mbiáth nderg. 16. Á duini nemfulachtai, ad-suidi mo 
dá chéile amrai oc duichiu fidchille. 17. Innád-fodlai int echaire arán 7 uisce forsna daltu? 
18. Do-fortai Día uisce inna n-uile nnél for domun Ilethan inna ndoíne n-olc. 19. * Imm-ráidimm 
popul cáen ind rígi díadai ós nélaib, aill ós laithib lígdaib, aill fo déraib díanaib. (Fél. Prol. 21-24) 
20. * Máel Rúain, grían mór Midi, íccaid a lige cneit cech cridi. ( Fél. Prol. 225-228) 


Transcription 


1. o?. ku xukan’ oag: ‘do-skapam’ ina maku d’i pakpa5’ uka5 moivup.’ 2. do slun’d’i lk’ don duv’u a9yoid’u. 
3. fop k’ena gap’e mop d’eys’k’ek in t’extap’i. 4. inád daskpap kup’e loix d’r’év kovap g’l’ekapa(3’? 5. n’l d’llta5’ 
b’r’iaSpa int hos’k’éki. 6. iv (3or’k’n’ad in t’extap’i dak’ ina g’ék’e ko gla5’P’a(3’? 7. ina5 vap’p’u k’ék’u mo 

pun’t’ap’e? 8. in-na5’l’i daltu do x’ev’Iuk’? 9. n’I-asti opuv d’é in i]ga- 
day’e ndave og gad’ is’an x’il’. 10. a5 r’lpap la9’e 5’é5’avxa haui xovap’i. 
11. a5-ela5’ mun’t’ap’ fop g’ék’i i garbud da po0. 12. a5 su5’ad ind 
vodap’i 5avi ina gaday’u lo(3pu is’and kui]’g’. 13. iv-Pupsani in y’p’iav ina 
h’éuvu isnaP’ kranaP’ ogus ina h’iasku is’and us’k’u? 14. in d’llta5’ 
k’r’ed’ap’ i v’es’ép’y’u ina gorp asa l’iyaP’ ogus i nduv’u (3’iu iarna Pas? 

15. fop-osni in y’p’iav y’ek u5’e in P’ex’ Pu5’i a bla0 ind i mbla0 n’d’erg. 

16. a 5uv’i v’epukaxti, a5-su5’i mo da x’ók’e appi og klux’u i5x’il’e. 

17. ina5-Po5ki int e^ap’e apav ogus us’k’e forsna daltu? 18. do forti d’ia 
us’k’e ina vuk’e n’ék fop dopuv ina ndoiv’e volk. 19. im’ ra5’am’ pobuk 
gaiv ind p’Iy’i 5ia5i os n’ékaP’, al’ os la0’aP’ l’Iy5aP’, al’ fo 5’épaP’ d’iavaP’. 
20. maik puav’, g’r’iav pop p’i5’i, lka5’ a k’iy’e k’n’ed’ g’ex k’r’i5’i. 



Illustration 16.1: do fortai Día uisce 
inna nél for domun ‘God pours the 
water of the clouds upon the 
world’ 


English 

1. I do not overthrow the boys of the bovgroup of the Ulaid alone. 2. Dost thou refuse healing to 
the severely wounded people? 3. Does not great laughter end the good stories of the messen- 
gers? 4. We overthrow the troop of strong warriors with our left hands. 5. You reject the word of 
the Gospel. 6 . The messengers end the meeting of the clients with swords. 7.1 recount the clients 
of thy family. 8 . Thou visitest the foster-son of my race. 9. Fear of God prevents the bold thieves 
from stealing in churches. 10. Do we recount the last day of Conaire’s grandson? 11. You do not 
visit the family of our clients in chariots. 12. Do the bold scribes not stop the weak thief in the 
ship? 13. The sun lights up the bird in the tree and the fish in the water. 14. Thou rejectest the 
belief in the resurrection of thy body out of its grave and in the living man after thy {íar dó) 
death. 15. Does not the bright sun light up the path of the yellow bees from a red blossom to a 
white blossom? 16. The unbearable person does not prevent my wonderful companion from 
playing fídchell. 17. The foster-son distributes bread and water among the horse-keepers. 

18. Does God pour the water of all the clouds upon the wide world of the bad people? 19. We 
think of the fine peoples of the divine kingdom over the clouds. 20. Does not his grave heal the 
sigh of every heart? 
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17.1. Nouns: feminine ia-stems 

Just as io-stems are historically related to o-stems, so ia-stems are related to a-stems. Like the 
a-stems they are exclusively feminine. The mutational effects are identical to those of the 
a-declension. Again, as with io-stems, we have something that could be called endings, i.e., e and 
i that alternate in a particular, but different way from the pattern we learned with the io-stems. 
ia-stems can have palatalized or non-palatalized stem consonants. No raising or lowering effects 
take place in the root vowel of the word. The two examples below are guide /gu5’e/ ‘prayer’ for 
words with palatalized root final consonants and ungae /upge/ ‘ounce’ for words with non- 
palatalized root final consonants: 


case 

ending 

pal. root final cons. 

non-pal. root final cons. 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

C<’)e L 

guide L 

ungae 1 

*°iia 

*°(i)ia 

gcn. 

C’)e H 

guide H 

ungae H 

*°iiah 

*°(i)ias 

prep. 

CHíl 

guidi L 

ungai L 

*°iii 

*°(i)iai 

acc. 

C’>i N 

guidi N 

ungai N 

*°iiev 

*°(i)iam 

voc. 

C ( ’)e L 

á L guide L 

á L ungae L 

*°iia 

*°(i)ia 

nom. pl. 

C<’)i H 

guidi H 

ungai H 

*°lh « 

*°(i)ias 

gen. 

C ( ’)e N 

guide N 

ungae N 

*°iiav 

*°(i)iom 

prep. 

C ( ’) 3 p’ 

guidib 

ungaib 

*°iiapih 

*°(i)iabis 

acc. 

C ( ’)i H 

guidi H 

ungai H 

*°lh « 

*°(i)ias 

voc. 

C ( ’)i H 

á L guidi H 

á L ungai H 

*°lh « 

*°(i)ias 

n.-a. du. 

0’>i L 

df guidi 1 

df ungai L 

*°iil 

*°(i)iai 

gen. 

C ( ’)e L 

dá L guide L 

dá L ungae 1 

*°iio 

*°(i)iou 

prep. 

C<’)op’ N 

dib N nguidib 

dib N n-ungaib 

*°iiapiv 

*°(i)iabim 


Illustration 17.1: The ia-stem declension 


Note: 

1. The immediate preforms of the nominative, vocative and accusative plural must have been 
taken over from the I-stems (see 17.3 below) with which the ia-stems are identical to a great 
extent. 

2. The ia-stems frequently form abstract nouns from adjectives, e.g., o-, a-adjective slán ‘whole, 
sound, complete’ -> ia-stem abstract sláine ‘soundness, completeness,’ or i-stem adjective énairt 
‘weak’ -> ia-stem abstract énairte ‘weakness.’ 
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17.2. Adjectives: ia-stems 

The ia-stem adjectives are the feminine counterparts to masculine and neuter io-stem adjectives. 
They inflect exactly like ia-stem nouns. If we again take the two examples from 14.3, buide 
/bu8’e/ ‘yellow’ for words with palatalized stem final consonant (/5’/) and rígdae /r’Iy8e/ ‘royal, 
kingly’ for words with non-palatalized stem final consonant (/y8/), we get the following 
inflection: 


case 

ending 

palatalized 

non-palatalized 

nom. sg. 

C<’)e L 

buide L 

rígdae L 

gen. 

C(’)e H 

buide H 

rígdae H 

prep. 

C(’)i L 

buidi L 

rígdai L 

acc. 

C<’)i N 

buidi N 

rígdai N 

voc. 

C(’)e L 

á L buide 1 

á L rígdae 1 

nom. pl. 

C(’)i H 

buidi H 

rígdai H 

g en - 

C(’) e N 

buide N 

rígdae N 

:i jj.J j-J;. 

prep. 

COaP’ 

buidib 

rígdaib 

acc. 

C(’)i H 

buidi H 

rígdai H 

voc. 

C(’)i H 

á L buidi H 

á L rígdai H 


Illustration 17.2: ia-stem adjectives 


17.3. Nouns: feminine I-stems 

The I-stems are exclusively feminine. They have a very close connection to the ia-stems. To a 
large extent the two declensions have identical endings, and it is obvious that in the prehistory 
and history of the Irish language the two declensions influenced each other. In most cases an 
extra syllable is added to the root final syllable as ‘ending.’ Where no such ending is added, the 
root final consonant is palatalized. Where an extra syllable is added, the root final consonant can 
either be palatalized or non-palatalized, depending whether a back or front vowel was synco- 
pated before the ending. No raising or lowering effects take place in the root vowel of the word. 
Unlike the declensions we learned so far, there are no adjectives that inflect as I-stems. 

Two subtypes of the í-declension can be distinguished: one with ‘long’ endings and one with 
‘short’ endings. It seems that the ‘long’ variant must continue the original, inherited inflectional 
pattern, since many old, frequently used words belong to this variant. The ‘short’ variant, on the 
other hand, consists of a number of young loan-words from Latin and of words that may 
originally have inflected as a-stems, especially verbal nouns in which the prepositional case has 
replaced the nominative, e.g., buith ‘being,’ prep./acc. also buith, very rarely a-stem nom. sg. 
both. So the ‘short’ inflection may in fact be due to influence from the a- and possibly also the 
i-declension. 
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We will look at the ‘long’ variant first. A number of important words belong to this inflection: 
adaig, gen. sg. aidche /a8oy’ aS’x’e/ ‘night,’ blíadain, gen. sg. blíadnae /b’l’iaSov’ b’l’iaSve/ ‘year,’ 
Brigit, gen. sg. Brigte /b’r’iy’ad’ b’r’iy’d’e / ‘Brigit,’ inis, gen. sg. inse /iv’os’ iv’s’e/ ‘island,’ séitig, 
gen. sg. séitche /s’ed’oy’ s’ed’x’e/ ‘wife.’ I will use rígain /r’r/ov’/ ‘queen’ (root final consonant 
/v/) as the example: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. voc. sg. 

C’L 

rígain L 

*rlyavl 

*rigani 

*h 3 regnih 2 

gen. 

O’ieH 

rígnae H 

*riyaviiah 

*riganias 

*h 3 regnieh 2 s 

prep. 

C’ L , C<’>i L 

rígain 1 , rígnai L («) 

*rlyavl 

*riganiai («) 

*h 3 regnieh 2 ei, -ieh 2 i 

acc. 

C<’)i N 

rígnai N 

*ríyaviiev « 

*rlganim 

*h 3 regnih 2 m 

nom. voc. pl. 

C<’>i" 

rígnai H 

*rlyavlh « 

*riganiias 

*h 3 regnih 2 es 

gen. 

C<’)e N 

rígnae N 

*rlyaviiav 

*riganiom («) 

*h 3 regnieh 2 om 

prep. 

O’Jap’ 

rígnaib 

*riyaviiapih 

*riganiabis («) 

*h 3 regnieh 2 b h is, -ieh 2 b h os 

acc. 

C<’)i H 

rígnai H 

*riyavih 

*riganis 

*h 3 regnih 2 ns 

n.,a.,v. du. 

C’L 

df- rígain L 

*riyavi 

*rigani 

^h^regnih^ihj 

gen. 

0’>e L 

dá L rígnae L 

*riyaviio 

*riganiou « 

^hjregnieh^hjohjS, -HohjU 

prep. 

COap’ 

díb N rrígnaib « 

*riyaviiapiv 

*riganiabim « 

^hjregnieh^bbihj, -mohj ? 

Illustration 17.3: 

The í-stem declension (long variant) 




The ‘short’ variant is identical in dual and plural with the ‘long’ variant, but in 
M w the prepositional and accusative singular the short variant shows no ending (the 
form looks just like the nominative singular), whereas the long variant has the 
/ e&j 1 ending -i there. Since the ‘short’ declensional pattern probably developed under 
i \ the influence of the a- and i-declensions, and thus is secondary to the ‘long’ va- 

L )]) riant, I will not give any reconstructed forms. I use aithis-, gen. sg. aithise /aG’as’ 

m —— 



Illustration 17.4: 
guide do Brigti 
‘a prayer to Brigit’ 
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case 

ending 

Old Irish 

nom. voc. sg. 

C'- 

aithis L 

gen. 

O’le" 

aithise H 

prep. 

C'- 

aithis L 

acc. 

C’x 

aithis N 

nom. voc. pl. 


aithisi H 

gen. 

C(’)e N 

aithise N 

prep. 

C(’)3p’ 

aithisib 

acc. 

C(’>i" 

aithisi H 

n., a., v. du. 

C’ L 

dfl- aithis L 

gen. 

C(’)e L 

dá L aithise L 

prep. 

C(’)ap’ 

díb N n-aithisib 


Illustration 17.5: The t-stem declension (short variant) 


Note: 

1. The Old Irish l-stem declension basically continues the so-called PIE devT-inflection. 

2. The reconstruction of the nominative plural is difficult. We would expect an ending CC *-iias 
< PIE *-ih 2 es, which is not attested. The Proto-British ending *-iias (e.g., in Cymric rhianedd 
‘girls’ < Proto-British rlganiias ) must have been taken over from the ia-stems. This is not possible 
for Irish. Several other strategies of explanation are viable for Irish: either the ending was taken 
over from the i-stems ( *-iias » *-eies > *-iies > *-ls ), or the isolated nominative plural ending *-as 
was replaced by the regular nominative plural ending of the consonantal stems *-es (*-iias » 
*-iies > *-ls ), or the old nominative plural ending was replaced by the accusative plural ending in 
analogy to the a-stems, where nominative and accusative plural were identical ( *-iias » *-ls ). 


17.4. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
any of the adjectives you learned so far. 

in chomairle /ko\idp’’k , e/ (ia, f) ‘advice, counsel’ 
int soilse /sol’s’e/ (ia, f) ‘light’ 
ind labrae /la(3pe/ (ia, f) ‘speech’ 
ind inis /iv’as’/ (long l, f) ‘island’ 

Brigit /b’r’ÍT’ad’/ (long I, f) ‘Brigit’ (only singular) 
in blíadain /b’PiaSav’/ (long l, f) ‘year’ 

in méit /m’ed’/ (short I, f) ‘greatness, size, amount’ (only singular) 

ind luib /lufl’/ (short I, f) ‘herb, plant’ 

ind epistil /eb’as’t’a/.’/ (short l, f) ‘letter’ (gen. sg. epistle) 
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18.1. The conjugated prepositions: general remarks 

In 8.3,1 mentioned that Old Irish basically has no personal pronouns. How then are phrases like 
German mit mir, iiber dich, an ihn or English through us, by you, under them expressed, for 
which in most languages prepositions are used, followed by personal pronouns? The strategy 
used in Old Irish is that the preposition in question is ‘conjugated,’ comparable to the way verbs 
are inflected. The term ‘conjugation’ is in fact not absolutely appropriate, as the ‘endings’ of the 
conjugated prepositions have nothing in common with the inflectional endings of the verbs. On 
the other hand, the expression ‘conjugated preposition’ is widely used in Irish studies, so I will 
stick to it in this book. 

Historically speaking these ‘endings’ are nothing but the personal pronouns 
of Proto-Celtic, which formed an accentual unit with the preceding preposi- 
tion and consequently came into such close contact that the two eventually 
merged and came to be regarded as a single entity. It is not possible to sepa- 
rate one element from the other. So, for example, dó ‘to him, for him’ (< do L 
+ 3 rd sg. masc.) cannot be analyzed and split into two elements, one of which 
means ‘to,’ one of which means ‘him.’ The whole word simply means ‘to 
him.’ 

In the following lessons I will present you one by one all conjugated prepo- 
sitions of Old Irish. I will basically follow GOI and OIPG by only presenting 
those forms that are actually attested in Irish texts. Often there are numer- 
ous variant spelings beside the ones I will give in the tables. I will stick to 
the frequently used ones, but you can find more detailed accounts in GOI and in DIL under the 
individual prepositions. 

Whereas simple prepositions are by nature unstressed in Old Irish, the conjugated forms are 
fully stressed words. Although this divergent behavior has no import at the moment, it is of 
consequence for Old Irish metrics. 

As you will have noticed in the lessons so far, some of the Old Irish prepositions take the prepo- 
sitional, some the accusative, and some (i N , for, ar L , fo L ) can take both, depending on the mean- 
ing. In the l st and 2 nd persons of the conjugated prepositions the endings are the same for both 
cases. In the 3 rd persons, however, the endings differ according to the case. This is especially 
important for the four prepositions that can take both the prepositional and the accusative: e.g., 
indib means ‘in them,’ but intiu means ‘into them,’ or fuiri means ‘on her,’ forrae means ‘onto 
her.’ Now and then confusion between the two cases occurs. 

Although all conjugated prepositions behave pretty much the same, it is not possible to give one 
well-defined set of endings that is valid for all prepositions and persons. Instead they all differ 
slightly from one another and in the end they all have to be learned by heart separately. A basic 
pattern can be set up, though: 



Illustration 18.1: 
form ‘upon me’ 
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person 

ending 

transcr. 

explanation 

l st sg- 

-(u)m, 

-(u)mm 

/(u)n/ 

/(u)m/ 

In the l st sg. conjugated prepositions end in -m (sometimes lenited 
/p/ when the preposition lenites, but usually unlenited /m/); often 
there is u-infection before the -m. 

2 nd sg. 

-(u)t 

/t/ 

/(u)d/ 

In the 2 nd sg. the ending is -f/t d/. 

Often there is u-infection before the -t. 

3 rd sg. 
m., n. 



No rules can be given for the 3 rd sg. masc. and neuter. The forms 
have to be learned individually. 

3 rd sg. f. 

-e, -i 

/e//i/ 

In the 3 rd sg. f. usuallv -e /e/ with prepositions taking the acc., or -i 
/i/ with prepositions taking the prep., are added to the preposition. 
Where possible the consonant before the -e or -i is devoiced. 

l st pl. 

-(u)nn, 

~( u )n 

/( u )n/ 

In the l 5t plural the ending is -n(n) /n/. 

Often there is u-infection before the -n(n). 

2 nd pl. 

-ib 

/P’/ 

In the 2 nd plural the ending is -ib /P’/. 

3 rd pl. 

-u, -ib 

/u/ /aP’/ 

In the 3 rd plural the ending is -u /u/ with prepositions that take the 
accusative, or -ib /aP’/ (with prepositions that take the preposi- 


tional). Where possible the consonant before the -u is devoiced. 
Illustration 18.2: The endings of the conjugated prepositions 

Note: 

1. Where both disyllabic and monosyllabic pronunciations are given in the transcription, the di- 
syllabic (= hiatus) variant is the older one, the monosyllabic the younger one. 

2. The only preposition that certainly has the lenited ending -m /p/ in the l st sg. form is do L ‘to, 
for.’ One would expect that other leniting prepositions would have had lenited /p/ originally, 
too, but the attested forms like dím from de L ‘from, of’ and trium from tre L ‘through’ are too 
scanty and too ambiguous to allow for a decision. In the later language these forms all clearly 
have an unlenited -m /m/, and I hesitatingly adopted this pronunciation also for the Old Irish 
period in my tables. The rhymes dím : ríg /r’Iy/ (EIL 25.1), úaimm : búain /buav’/ (EIL 17.1), 
úaim : úair /uap’/ (EIL 46.49), úaim : lúaid /-luab’/ ( Gosp. 29) do not prove a lenited quality for 
-m, since after long vowels unlenited liquids may rhyme with lenited voiced consonants. 

3. Ideally the -t of the 2 nd sg. ought to be voiceless /t/ in monosyllabic forms like frit, lat, and 
voiced /d/ in disyllabic forms like indut, airiut, etc. I have followed this principle in the phono- 
logical transcriptions of the forms, but this probably draws too idealized a picture and a certain 
amount of variation will actually have existed in the spoken language. In the Poems of Blath- 
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macclat may rhyme either with macc, thus attesting to the expected pronunciation /lat/, or with 
fris-accat (vers 923), which can only mean a pronunciation /lad/. 

4. In the 3 rd pl. and the 3 rd sg. fem. sometimes forms with -th- before the ending may be encoun- 
tered, e.g., lethu ‘with them’ ( Thes. ii 241.4), frithiu ‘towards them’ ( Gosp . 17) in old sources, or 
fóthu (LL 8416), foíthib (LU 6166) ‘under them,’ foithi ‘under her’ ( Trip. 8.10) inyounger sources. 

18.2. The conjugated prepositions 1 
1. Conjugated prepositions with the prepositional: 



person 

do L ‘to, for’ 



ending 

transcription 


l st sg. 

dom, dam 

/dop dap/ 


2 nd sg. 

duit, dait 

/dut’ dat’/ 


3 rd sg. m., n. 

dó (dáu) 

/do/ 


3 rd sg. f. 

dí 

/d’I/ 


l st pl. 

dún(n) 

/dun/ 


2 nd pl. 

dúib 

/dup’/ 


3 rd pl. do(a)ib, duaib, dóib 

/doaP’ dusp’ doP’/ 


Illustration 18.3: The conjugated prepositions 1: 

do L 

person 

dc L , di L 

‘from, of’ 

ó L , úa L ‘from, by’ 


ending 

transcription 

ending transcription 

L* sg. 

dím 

/dTm dlp (?)/ 

úaim(m) /uam’/ 

2 nd sg. 

dít 

/ dlt’/ 

úait /uat’/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

de 

/d’e/ 

úad /ua5/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

di 

/d’i/ 

úadi /ua5’i/ 

l st Pl- 

dín(n) 

/ d’ln/ 

úain(n) /uan’/ 

2 nd pl. 

diib, díb 

/d’iaP’ d’iP’/ 

úaib /uap’/ 

3 rd pl. 

diib, díib, díb 

/d’isP’ d’iP’/ 

úadaib, úaidib /ua5oP’ ua5’aP’/ 


Illustration 18.4: The conjugated prepositions 1: di L , ó L 


Note: 

1. dáu ‘for himself’ in Thes. ii 294.3 is a hypercorrect spelling for /do/ that gives evidence that 
the Olr. diphthong áu had already become monophthongized to /o/ at the time the poem was 
written. 
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2. Conjugated prepositions with the accusative: 


person 

la « 

‘with’ 


ending 

transcription 

l s ' sg- 

lem(m), lim(m), lium(m) 

/l’em l’im l’ium/ 

2 nd sg. 

lat(t) 

/lat/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

leis(s), les(s), lais(s) 

/l’es’ las’/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

lee 

/l’ehe l’ee/ 

l st pl. 

linn, leinn, lenn 

/l’in l’en’ l’en/ 

2 nd pl. 

lib 

/l’i(3’/ 

3 rd pl. 

leu, léu, leo 

/l’ehu l’eho l’eu/ 


Illustration 18.5: The conjugated prepositions 1: la H 


person 

frP< 

’towards, against’ 

tre L , tri L 

‘through’ 


ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l s > sg. 

friumm, frim 

/f’r’ium f’r’im/ 

trium 

/t’r’ium/ 

2 nd sg. 

frit(t), friut(t) 

/f’r’it f’r’iut/ 

triut 

/t’r’iut/ 

: '7 .:: .N.,, f : ' •' ^ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

fris 

/f’r’is’/ 

triit 

/t’r’iad’/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

frie 

/f’r’ih’e f’r’ie/ 

tree 

/t’r’ehe t’r’ee/ 

l st pl. 

frinn 

/f’r’in/ 

triun, trin 

/t’r’iun t’r’in/ 

2 nd pl. 

frib 

/f’r’i(3’/ 

triib 

/t’r’iaP’/ 

3 rd pl. 

friu 

/f’r’ihu f’r’iu/ 

treu, treo, tréu 

/t’r’ehu t’r’eho t’r’eu/ 

Illustration 18.6: The conjugated prepositions 1: frí H , tre L 




18.3. Verbs of the Sl-class 

50 far we were loohing at ‘weak’ verbal classes only. Now we turn to ‘strong’ classes. In 
McCONE’s classification S stands for ‘strong verbs.’ Strong verbs are characterized by the fact 
that in the present tense in the 3 rd singular conjunct they end in a consonant. 

51 is the first strong class. S1 verbs are characterized by an alternation of palatalization/non- 
palatalization of the root final consonant throughout the paradigm. That means that in certain 
persons the root final consonant is palatalized, in certain other persons it is non-palatalized. In 
the main type of S1 verbs the root final consonant is non-palatalized before the ending of the l st 
singular and the l st and 3 rd plural persons, but palatalized before the 2 nd and 3 rd singular and 2 nd 
plural endings. In the 3 rd sg. conjunct S1 verbs end in the plain palatalized root consonant. Be 
careful; apart from these alternations in palatalization in some cases raising and lowering effects 
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also have to be taken into account in this class. The example below is the present indicative of 
the very important verb beiríd /b’ep’aS’/ ‘to carry,’ root ber- /b’ep/ (root final consonant /p/): 


S1 absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


T' sg. 

biru 

(RjCu 

(ní)-biur 

{R}(u)C 

2 nd sg. 

biri 

{RjC’i 

(ní)-bir 

{R}C’ 

3 rd sg. 

beirid 

C’oS’ 

(ní)-beir 

C’ 

l st pl. 

bermai 

{LJCmi 

(ní)-beram 

{L}Cag 

2 nd pl. 

beirthe 

C’0’e 

(ní)-beirid 

08’ 

3 rd pl. 

berait 

{LJCad’ 

(ní)-berat 

{LJCad 


Illustration 18.7: The conjugation of S1 verbs 


Note: 

1. In McCONE’s classification S1 has many subclasses, all of which are basically characterized by 
an alternation of palatalization/non-palatalization in the root final consonant: 

1.1. Sla is the basic type as outlined above. A few verbs have a root vowel e that changes 
to a in front of palatalized g or d: 3 rd sg. laigid, ■laig /lay’a8’, -laY’/, but 3 rd pl. legait, ■legat 
/l’eyad’, -l’eyad/ ‘to lie,’ 3 rd sg. saigid, -saig, but 3 rd pl. segait, ■segat ‘to seek, to approach,’ 
and in analogy to that pattern 3 rd sg. saidid, -said, but 3 rd pl. sedait, -sedat ‘to sit.’ 

1.2. Verbs with an underlying short e as their root vowel and lenited th /9/ and d /8/ as 
their root final consonants behave like the basic Sla type when the root is stressed, e.g., 
reithid, -reith ‘to run.’ When the root is unstressed, however, the vowel is reduced in the 
usual manner, but the final dental becomes a non-palatalized, unlenited t /d/, e.g., the 
compound of reth- fo-timmdiriut /fo-t’im’S’ap’ud/ ‘I fumigate’ ( fo-to-imm-di-reth -). In 
some verbs, the non-palatalized, unlenited t appears also in the stressed 3 rd sg. conjunct, 
e.g., ad-fét /aS-f’ed/, but 3 rd pl. ad-fíadat /a8-f’ia8ad/ ‘to tell, to relate’ (root fed- /f’e8-/). This 
type is Slb. 

1.3. Slc verbs permanently have a or o as their root vowel. Their root final consonant is 
palatalized only in the 2 nd and 3 rd sg. conjunct, otherwise it is always non-palatalized, e.g., 
canaid, -cain /kava8’, -kav’/ ‘to sing’ or orgaid, -oirg /orgaS’, -or’g’/ ‘to slay.’ 

1.4. A number of verbs have a nasal (n or m) before their root final consonant, which disap- 
pears outside of the present stem. This will be of importance in advanced lessons. This is 
class Sld; examples are dingid, -ding ‘to press’ or tongaid, toing ‘to swear.’ Some verbs 
have a or o as their root vowel and behave like type Slc in regard to the palatalization of 
their root final consonant. Otherwise, verbs of this class behave exactly like the basic type. 

2. Even in the earliest attestations certain restructurings of the standard conjugation have al- 
ready taken place: the l st sg. may also end in -imm /am’/. 

3. The S1 class is made up of old e/o-thematic verbs: PIE *b h ereti,*b h eronti > CC *bereti, *beronti 
> Olr. beirid, berait. Where Sla verbs have non-palatalized stem consonants, the thematic vowel 
was historically o; where they have palatalized stem consonants, the thematic vowel was e. 
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18.4. Compound S1 verbs 

Compound verbs in this stem class behave exactly analogously to the stem classes we already 
learned. Let’s look, for example, at the important verb do-beir /do-b’ep’/ ‘to give, to bring,’ proto- 
tonic ■ tabair /-taPap’/. This is a compound of the preverb to- and the verbal root ber-: 


S1 deuterotonic (independent) prototonic (dependent) 


l st sg. 

do-biur 

{R}(u)C 

(ní)-tabur 

(u)C 

2 nd sg. 

do-bir 

{R}C 

(ní)-tabair 

C’ 

3 rd sg. 

do-beir 

C’ 

(ní)-tabair 

C’ 

l st pl. 

do-beram 

{L}Cap 

(ní)-taibrem 

f C(’)3p 

2 nd pl. 

do-beirid 

C’aS’ 

(ní)-taibrid 

+ C<’)a5’ 

3 rd pl. 

do-berat 

{L}Cad 

(ní)-taibret 

+ C(’)ad 

Illustration 18.8: 

: The conjugation of 

compounded S1 verbs 



Note: 

1. In most cases raising and lowering effects do not apply in unaccented syllables; therefore they 
can be disregarded for the verbal root in prototonic forms (but note that of course other effects of 
that sort can again apply to the preverbs when they come under the stress!). 

2. Do not forget the effects of syncope! Be aware that in the plural forms of prototonic S1 verbs, 
due to the effects of syncope, the root final consonant may be secondarily palatalized, like e.g., in 
3 rd pl. -taibret above. 

3. Even in the earliest attestations certain restructurings have taken place: in order to disambi- 
guate it from the 3 rd sg., in some verbs the l 5t sg. may also end in -u /u/ and -(a)imm /am’/, the 
2 nd sg. may end in -i /i/, e.g., ro-iccu, ro-iccimm ‘I reach,’ do-icci, ■ticci ‘thou reachest.’ 


18.5. Exercise 

Now try to conjugate some of the following verbs in absolute and conjunct inflection, or in 
deuterotonic and prototonic form respectively: 

ceilid /k’e>3a8’/ (Sl) ‘to hide’ 
feidid /f’eS’aS’/ (Sl) ‘to lead’ 
aigid /ay’a8’/ (Sl) ‘to drive’ 

as-beir, eipir /as-b’ep’, -eb’ap’/ (Sl) ‘to say, to speak’ 
do-icc, -ticc /do-ig’, -t’ig’/ (Sl) ‘to come’ 

for-beir, ■forbair /for-b’ep’, Torbap’/ (Sl) ‘to increase, to grow’ 


Note: 

1. Lowering has to be applied in do icc in the appropriate persons. 
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19.1. From a poem 

This is an excerpt from a famous poem called ‘St. Patrick’s lorica’ or breastplate, in which the 
poet enumerates the powers with which he girds himself against the adversities of life. I have 
left out all those lines that contain words in stem-classes we haven’t learned so far (source: GT 
28-29). 

The poet tells that he girds himself today with God’s strength to be guided: 


cumachtae nDé dom chumgabáil [...] 
clúas Dé dom étsecht 
bríathar Dé dom aurlabrai 
lám Dé dom imdegail 
intech Dé dom remthechtas [...] 
sochraite Dé dom anaccul 
ar intledaib demnae 
ar aslaigib dúalchae 
ar airrechtaib aicnid 
ar cach nduine [...] 
i n-úathad ocus i sochaidi. 



ku(ia/te n’d’é dom xugyaPaV 
kluas 5’e dom ét’s’axt 
b’r’iaGap 5’é dom aup?ia(3pi 
lap 5’e dom im’5’ayaX’ 
in’t’ex d’e dom p’ep’G’axtas 
soxpad’e 5’e dom avaku?i 
ap in’t’Pa5aP’ d’epve 
ap aslay’aP’ dua^x e 
ap ar’axtaP’ ak’n’a5’ 
ap ka/ nduv’e 
i vua0a5 ogus i soxa5’i. 


Illustration 19.1: 
a tom rí ug in díu 
1 gird myself today’ 


19.2. Varia 

1. There are no separate reflexive pronouns in Old Irish. Reflexive pronouns are pronouns like 
German sich or like English forms ending in -self, which refer to the subject of the clause. In- 
stead, any pronominal construction of Old Irish (e.g., conjugated prepositions, infixed pronouns 
etc.) can refer to the person or thing forming the subject of the clause. Of course this means that 
sometimes such constructions can be ambiguous: e.g., as-beir bréithir fris may mean ‘he says a 
word to him = someone else’ (non-reflexive) or ‘he says a words to himself = he speaks with 
himself’ (reflexive). One has to judge from the context which is meant in a given instance. 

2. The neuter io-stem lá ‘day’ has an older disyllabic inflection: singular nom., acc. lae N /lae/, 
gen. laí L /lai/, prep. láu L , lau L , lao L /lau/, plural nom., acc. lae L /laé/, gen. lae N /laé/, prep. laib 
/laaP’/; and a younger monosyllabic inflection: singular nom., acc. lá N /la/, gen. laí L /lai/, prep. 
ló L /lo/, plural nom., acc. lá L /la/, gen. lá N / la/, prep. láib /laP’/. Moreover there is a longer form 
laithe /laG’e/ (io, n) ‘day’ as well. 
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3. The very important S1 verb téit ‘to go’ and its compound do-tét ‘to come’ show many peculi- 
arities. Their present stem is tíag- (note that the ía turns to éi before a palatalized consonant), but 
in the 3 rd sg. they use a stem tét- /t’ed-/. You should learn these forms by heart. 


S1 

absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

sg. 

tíagu 

t’iayu 

(ní)-tiag 

•t’iay 

2 nd sg. 

téigi 

t’ey’i 

(ní)téig 

•t’ey’ 

3 rd sg. 

téit 

t’cd’ 

(ní)-tét 

•t’ed 

l st pl. 

tíagmai 

t’iaymi 

(ní)tíagam 

■t’iayo(i 

2 nd pl. 

téit 

t’éd’ 

(ní) téit, téigid 

•t’ed’ -t’ey’38’ 

3 rd pl. 

tíagait 

t’iayad’ 

(ní)tíagat 

•t’iayod 


Illustration 19.2: The inflection of S1 téit ‘to go’ 


S1 deuterotonic (independent) prototonic (dependent) 


l st sg. 

do-tíag 

do-t’iay 

(ní)-taíg, táeg 

•taiy 

2 nd sg. 

do-téig 

do-t’ey’ 

(ní)taíg 

•taiy’ 

3 rd sg. 

do-tét 

do-t’ed 

(ní)-taít, táet 

•taid 

l st pl. 

do-tíagam 

cio-t’iaya|i 

n/a 


2 nd pl. 

n/a 


n/a 


3 rd pl. 

do-tíagat 

do-t’iayad 

(ní)-taígat 

■taiyad 


Illustration 19.3: The inflection of S1 do-tét ‘to come' 

4. Sentences containing conjugated prepositions or other prepositional phrases can often be 
construed without verb in Irish, whereas in translation a verb has to be provided in the target 
language. See for example the following two lines from Old Irish sagas: ‘Carpat dam-sa!’ ‘lit.: A 
chariot to me! = Give me a chariot!’ (seven-year-old Cú Chulainn to king Conchobor in TBC 648) 
and ‘In fer úait dam-sa [...] nó bás fort béolu!’ ‘lit.: The man from thee to me or death upon thy 
lips! = Leave the man and give him to me, or may death befall thee!’ (The jealous future queen of 
the Laigin to her maiden who had been the first to sleep with the king’s son Máel Fothartaig, in 
FG 71-72). 

5. Bran is the name of the hero of the tale Echtrae Brain maicc Febail 7 a Immram ‘The Adventure 
of Bran mac Febail and his Voyage,’ which tells of Bran’s sea journey to the ‘Other World.’ 

6 . Inis Fáil ‘the Island of Fál’ is a poetical name for Ireland, named after the Lia Fáil ‘the stone of 
Fál’ in Temair (Tara), which shrieked when the future king stepped on it. Though we would 
regularily expect lenition after inis, the name is usually pronounced without lenition. Only inis is 
inflected in this name; Fáil is in the genitive and stays so. 
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19.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. As-biur bréithir faílte fritt, acht ní-tabair faílti frimm. 2. * Do thabairt díglae biri in claideb latt. 
(Wb. 6al3) 3. For-osnai soilse inna gréine in n-uile ndomun isind lau, acht do-ceil in grían a agaid 
isind aidcbi. 4. Ní-alam maccu ban mbocht, acht almai daltu do rígnaib. 5. In-n-imbrid fidcbill 
lemm, á séitcbi inna cennaige? 6 . Lengait éisc asind fairrgi i soilsi ind laí. 7. Ní-fulang dorchae 
n-aidcbe nlnse Fáil isin gemriud. 8 . Téigi lae 7 dí adaig i do churuch cosin n-insi móir n-aird. 9. 
Ní astai airde int snechtai déini inna n-ech ndonn. 10. Innád-tíagam cosa rríched cona méit noíbe 
íarnar mbás? 11. Do guidi do Brigti do-iccid ifar ndáil cacb n-aidchi. 12. In-forcnat int sacairt 
gaíth forcetal ind Núfíadnaisi dúnn? 13. ** Bendacht úaimm for Eithni n-ollguirm, ingen 
Domnaill. (GT 202) 14. * Fo-fúasna in gáeth aicher findfolt inna fairrge innocht. ( Thes. ii 290) 
15. * Á Chríst, sénai mo labrai, á maicc amrai Dé. ( Fél. Prol. 1) 16. * Fo-ceird Día cen dolmai néim 
n-óir deirg form labrai. (GT 202) 17. * Lingid in chráeb di láim Brain i lláim inna mná. (IB 31) 
18. * Téit in ben úaidib íarum 7 beirid in craíb lee cosin n-insi. (IB 31) 19. * Canaid in fer isin char- 
put rannu dó 7 donaib comaltaib Brain. (IB 32) 20. * In foídi Bran fer dia muintir i nlnsi Subai? 
(IB 61) 


Transcription 

1. as-b’iup b’r’eG’ap’ (3ail’t’e f’r’it, a%t n’l-taPap’ fail’t’i f’r’im. 2. do BaPar’t’ d’íy/\.e b’ip’i in gla8’ap lat. 

3. for-osni sol’s’e ina g’r’ev’e in nuA.’e ndopuv is’and Xau, a^t do k’e>.’ in y’p’iav a haya8’ is’snd aS’x’i. 

4. n’l-akap maku bav mboxt, a^t aXmi daltu do p’lyvaP’. 5. in-n’im’b’r’aS’ f’iSx’al’ l’em, á h’ed’x’i ina g’enay’e? 
6.1’ei]gad’ es’k’ as’and ar’g’i i sol’s’i ind kai. 7. n’l-fukai]g dopxe vaS’x’e v’iv’s’e fáX’ is’an y’ep’p’u8. 8. t’ey’i lae 
ogus S’l a8ay’ i do x u P u X kos’an niv’s’i mop’ var’d’. 9. n’l-asti ar’d’e int h’v’exti d’ev’i ina v’ex ndon. 10. 
inad-t’iayap kosa r’lx’a8 kova p’ed’ voiP’e iapvap mbas? 11. do yu8’i do P’p’iy’d’i do-ig’aS’ ipap ndak’ kax 
va8’x’i. 12. iv-Porknad int hagar’t’ yai0’ fork’adak ind vuiaSvas’i dun? 13. b’endaxt uam’ fop eG’v’i volyur’m’, 
iv’y’an dopval’. 14. fo-fuasva in yai0 ax’ap f’indolt ina far’g’e inóxt. 15. a x’p’ls’t’, s’évi mo kappi, á pak’ appi 
8’e. 16. fo-k’er’d’ d’ia k’en doA.pi n’ep’ vop’ 8’er’g’ form XaPpi. 17. 1’iq’g’aS’ in XP a ÍP d’i A.ap’ Ppav’ i lap’ ina 
mna. 18. t’ed’ in P’ev uaS’aP’ iapup ogus P’ep’aS’ in graiP’ l’eh’e kos’an n’iv’s’i. 19. kava8’ in f’ep is’an xarbud 
ranu do ogus donaP’ kopaItaP’ brav’. 20. iv-Poi8i brav f’ep d’ia pun’t’ap’ i v’iv’s’i supi? 
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English 

1. We do not say a word of welcome to you, but you give welcome to us. 2. Thou dost not carry 
the sword for the infliction of revenge. 3. Does the light of the sun illuminate the whole world 
during the day, and does the sun hide his (Olr. her\) face in the night? 4. They rear the son of a 
poor woman, but they do not rear foster-sons for a queen. 5. Thou playest fidchell with us, wife 
of the merchant. 6 . A fish jumps out of the sea in the light of the day. 7. We endure the darkness 
of the nights of Inis Fáil in the winter. 8 . Do they go (for) a day and two nights in their curach to 
the big, high island? 9. The height of the snow hampers the swiftness of the brown horse. 10.1 go 
to heaven with its greatness of sanctity after my death. 11. For praying to Brigit they meet 
(Olr. they come into their meeting) every night. 12. The wise priest teaches the teaching of the 
New Testament to her. 13. Blessing from us on Eithne, the daughter of Domnall. 14. The sharp 
wind does not disturb the white hair of the sea tonight. 15. Christ, dost thou bless my speech? 
16. The gods pour (Olr. put) without hesitance the lustre of red gold upon our speech. 17. Do the 
branches jump from the hand of Bran into (Olr. i + acc.!) the hands of the women? 18. The 
women do not go from him then and they do not carry the branches with them to the island. 
19. The man in the chariot does not sing a verse to them. 20. Bran sends men from his retinue 
into the Island of Joy. 


19.4. From the Táin Bó Cúailnge 

The following sentence is from the Táin Bó Cúailnge (TBC 415-416). It tells how Cú Chulainn 
sets out from his home in Mag Muirthemne to join the boytroop in Emain Macha. 

Téit ass íarum 7 a scíath slissen laiss 7 a bunsach 7 a lorg ánae 7 a líathróit. 
t’ed’ as iapufi ogus a s’k’ia 0 s’l’isav las’ ogus a Punsax ogus a Lorg ave ogus a LiaOpod’. 

Note: 

1. ass is the 3 rd sg. neuter of the conjugated preposition a H ‘out of.’ 

Literally it means ‘out of it,’ but here it is used for ‘away.’ 

2. Cú Chulainn’s scíath slissen is a ‘shield made of boards,’ obviously 
a toy for young Irish boys. 

Illustration 19.5: 

Cáera Chulainn cona Joirgánae 7 cona líathróit 

‘the sheep of Culann with his hurley stick and with his ball’ 
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20.1. Nouns: masculine and feminine i-stems 

All three genders can have i-stems. We will first look at masculine and feminine nouns. Mascu- 
line and feminine i-stems basically inflect alike; the only difference lies in the nominative sin- 
gular: feminine i-stems lenite a following word, while masculine i-stems don’t. 

In the singular the nominative, prepositional, accusative and vocative end in the palatalized 
stem final consonant. The genitive singular has an ending attached to the non-palatalized stem 
final consonant, which in the early Old Irish period is -o, but from the Classical Old Irish period 
onward is -a. In the genitive singular and dual lowering of short i and utoe and o takes place in 
the root —otherwise there are no such effects in the i-stem declension. In the plural the stem final 
consonant in front of the endings -i, -e and -ib is either always palatalized or always non- 
palatalized (especially after á, ó and consonant clusters). 

A typical masculine i-stem is cnáim /kna(r’/ ‘bone’ (stem final consonant /\if). Note that it is also 
an example of a word with a non-palatalized stem final consonant in the plural: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. sg. 

C’ 

cnáim 

*knagih 

*knamis 

*knéh 2 mis 

gen. 

(L}Co/a H 

cnámo H , cnáma H 

*knagoh « 

*knames 

*knh 2 méis 

prep. 

C’L 

cnáim L 

*knage, -gl 

*knamei, -mi« 

*knh 2 méiei 

acc. 

C’N 

cnáim N 

*knagiv 

*knamim 

*knéh 2 mim 

voc. 

C’L 

á L chnáim L 

*knagih 

*knamis « 

*knéh 2 mei 

nom. pl. 

C(’)i H 

cnámai H 

*knaglh 

*knamiies 

*knh 2 méies 

gen. 

C(’>e N 

cnámae N 

*knagiiav 

*knamiiom 

*knh 2 méiom 

prep. 

C(’)ap’ 

cnámaib 

*knagi(3ih 

*knamibis («) 

*knh 2 mib h ís, -ib h ós 

acc. voc. 

C(’)i H 

cnámai H 

*kna(iih 

*knamis 

*knh 2 míns 

n., a., v. du. 

C’ L 

dá L chnáim L 

*knagi 

*knami 

*knéh 2 mih, 

gen. 

{L}Co/a L 

dá L chnámo L , -a L « 

*knagiio 

*knamiiou («) 

^Lnh^mihjóhjS, -HóhjU 

prep. 

COaP’ 

díb N cnámaib « 

*knagi|3iv 

*knamibim « 

^Lnh^mibbih!, -mohj ? 


Illustration 20.1: Masculine i-stems 
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An example of a feminine i-stem, and at the same time an example of a word with a palatalized 
stem final consonant in the plural, is súil /suV/ ‘eye,’ stem final consonant //./: 


case 

singular 

plural 

dual 

nom. 

súil L 

súili H 

dí L súil L 

gen. 

súlo^, súla H 

súile N 

dá L súlo L , súla L 

prep. 

súil L 

súilib 

dib N súilib 

acc. 

súil N 

súili H 

dí L súil L 

voc. 

á súil L 

á súili H 

á dí L súil L 


Illustration 20.2: Feminine i-stems 


Note: 

1. Words ending in g /y/ show a special alternation in their root vocalism between ai /a/ before 
palatalized g and e /e/ before non-palatalized g, e.g., nom. sg. aig /ay’/, gen. sg. ego /eyo/ ‘ice,’ 
or nom. sg. liaig /riay’/, gen. sg. lego /l’eyo/, nom. pl. legai /l’eyi/ ‘doctor, physician.’ 


20.2. Nouns: neuter i-stems 

Neuter i-stems are not very frequent. In the singular they look like masculine or feminine 
i-stems, with the sole difference that they cause nasalization in the nominative, accusative and 
vocative. In the plural they have an ending -e L in the nominative, accusative and vocative. A 
frequent word of this class is muir /mup’/ ‘sea,’ stem final consonant /p/. Note the effect of 
lowering in the genitive singular: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

nom. acc. sg. 

C’N 

muir N 

*mopiv « 

*mori 

gen. 

V ■ :■ 

{L}Co/a H 

moro H , mora H 

*mopoh « 

*mores 

: ‘ i; ■■■;!"■ 

prep. 

C’ L 

muir L («) 

*mope, *mopi 

*morei, *morl 

nom. acc. pl. 

C(’)e L 

muire L 

*mopiia 

*moriia 

gen. 

C<’)e N 

muire N 

*mopiiav 

*moriiom 

prep. 

:■■ ■ :: • ': 

C(’)ap’ 

muirib 

*mopipih 

*moribis 

nom. acc. du. 

C’N 

dá N mmuir N 

*mopí 

*mori 

.. ;;; = ii/ ;h, :: 

gen. 

{L}Co/a N 

dá N mmoro N , -a N « 

*mopiio 

*moriiou 

prep. 

C(’)ap’ 

díb N mmuirib« 

*mopipiv 

*moribim 


Illustration 20.3: Neuter i-stems 
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20.3. The i-stem adjectives 

Beside o-, a-adjectives and io-, ia-adjectives, i-stem adjectives form the third and last large group 
of adjectives. Their inflection differs a little bit from the corresponding i-stem nouns: in the 
genitive singular they have the endings of o-, a-adjectives; in the genitive plural they can have 
either the ending -e of the i-stem nouns or an endingless form reminiscent of the o-, a-adjectives. 
The two examples below are maith /maO’/ ‘good,’ stem final consonant /0/, for words with a 
palatalized root final consonant throughout the paradigm, and allaid /ala8’/ ‘wild,’ stem final 
consonant /8/, for words with a non-palatalized root final consonant in those cases where a 
further syllable is attached as ending: 


case 

ending 

masc./neut., pal. 

m./n., non-pal. 

ending 

feminine, pal. 

fem., non-pal. 

nom. sg. 

C(N) 

maith( N ) 

allaid( N > 

C’L 

maith 1 

allaid L 

gen. 

C’ L 

maith L 

allaid L 

C(’)e H 

maithe H 

alltae^ 

prep. 

C' 

maith L 

allaid L 

C’L 

maith L 

allaid L 

acc. 

C’N 

maith N 

allaid N 

C’N 

maith N 

allaid N 

voc. 

C’L/N 

á L maith L / N 

á L allaid L / N 

C’L 

á L maith L 

á L allaid L 

nom. pl. 

C<’)i H 

maithi H 

alltai H 

c<’)i 

maithi H 

alltai H 

gen. 

C<’)e N , C’ N 

maithe N , maith N 

alltae N , allaid N 

C(’)e N , C’ N 

maithe N , maith N 

alltae N , allaid N 

prep. 

COap’ 

maithib 

alltaib 

C(’)aP’ 

maithib 

alltaib 

acc. 

C(’)i H 

maithi H 

alltai H 

C(’)i H 

maithi H 

alltai H 

voc. 

C<’)i H 

á L maithi H 

á L alltai H 

C(’)i L 

á L maithi H 

á L alltai H 


Illustration 20.4: i-stem adjectives 

20.4. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
the adjectives allaid /alaS’/ ‘wild,’ maith /ma0’/ ‘good,’ sainemail /sav’a^iaX’/ ‘excellent’ (fem. 
gen. sg. sainemlae), sochraid /so%pa8’/ ‘beautiful, handsome’ (fem. gen. sg. sochraide). 

a cuirm /kur’m’/ (i, n) ‘beer, ale’ 

in búachaill /buaxol’/ (i, m) ‘lad, cowherd, cowboy’ (gen. búachalla) 
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21.1. The conjugated prepositions 2 

Here follow the inflected forms of those four Old Irish prepositions that can take both the prep- 
ositional and the accusative (the prepositional usually expressing the position or the placement 
somewhere, and the accusative expressing the direction or the movement somewhere). There is 
no difference in form in the l st and 2 nd persons between the two cases, but in the 3 rd persons 
there are always two distinct forms, one for the prepositional and one for the accusatival usage. 


person 

ar L ‘for, on account of, in front of’ 

. 

fo 1 ‘under’ 



ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l sl sg. 


airium, erum 

/ap’um epum/ 

foum 

/foum foíim?/ 

2 nd sg. 


airiut, erut 

/ap’ud epud/ 

fout 

/fout fotit?/ 

rd sg. m., n. 

prep. 

airiu 

/ap’u/ 

fóu, fó 

/fou fo/ 

. if"'- 

acc. 

airi 

/ ap’i/ 

foí 

/foi/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

prep. 

n/a 


n/a 



acc. 

airre 

/ar’e/ 

foee, fóe 

/foh’e foe/ 

l st pl. 


erunn, eronn 

/epun/ 

founn 

/foun/ 

2 nd pl. 


airib, eruib 

/ap’op’ epup’/ 

fuib 

/fup’/ 

3 rd pl. 

prep. 

airib 

/ap’ap’/ 

foib 

/foap’ ?/ 

" 

•fT.,;.' 

acc. 

airriu, erru 

/ar’u eru/ 

foo 

/foho foo/ 

Illustration 21.1: The conjugated prepositions 2: ar L , fo L 



person 


for 

‘on’ 

jN 

‘in, into’ 



ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l st sg. 


form 

/form/ 

indiumm 

/in’d’um/ 

2 nd sg. 


fort 

/fort/ 

indiut 

/in’d’ud/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. prep. 

for 

/fop/ 

and 

/and/ 


acc. 

foir, fair 

/fop’ fap’/ 

ind 

/in’d’/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

prep. 

fuiri, fora 

/fup’i fopa/ 

indi 

/in’d’i/ 


acc. 

forrae 

/fore/ 

inte 

/in’t’e/ 

l st pl. 


fomn 

/forn/ 

indiunn 

/in’d’un/ 

2 nd pl. 


fuirib, foirib 

/fup’op’ fop’ap’/ 

indib 

/in’d’ap’/ 

3 rd pl. 

1| prep. 

foraib 

/fopop’/ 

indib 

/in’d’ap’/ 

i==E*f! !|: : : l- ■;=' :!- 

acc. 

forru 

/for’u/ 

intiu 

/in’t’u/ 


Illustration 21.2: The conjugated prepositions 2: for, i N 
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21.2. Secondary or nominal prepositions 

We have met a large collection of prepositions so far, e.g., i N , co N , ar L , frí H , fo L , etc. These are, to 
put it simply, short, unstressed words, whose syntactical function within a clause is to express 
certain local, temporal or causal relations of the words they are preposed to. Just the same is true 
for German ( auf ' iiber, wahrend, wegen, etc.) or English ( upon, in, for, etc.) prepositions. 

Beside these primary prepositions, as they may be called, Old Irish also has so-called secondary 
or nominal prepositions. These have basically the same or similar functions and meanings as the 
primary prepositions, but their syntactic behavior is different. Furthermore, they are not old 
prepositions inherited from Proto-Celtic or even Proto-Indo-European times, like many of those 
above, but had only very recently been formed in the prehistory or history of Irish. Usually their 
most important component is a noun (that is why they are called nominal prepositions). 

German and English have secondary prepositions as well: e.g., German angesichts is a petrified 
case form of the noun Angesicht, or English in front of is a fixed phrase made up of the old prep- 
osition in and the noun front. In the same way the Old Irish secondary preposition dochum N 
‘towards’ is a petrified case form of tochim ‘the stepping forward,’ or i ndegaid ‘after, behind’ is a 
fixed phrase of the old preposition i N and the prepositional 
of the noun degaid ‘the act of seeking, search.’ 

Secondary prepositions not only differ from 

old primary prepositions by the fact that they 

^ * r . * , . y Illustration 21.3: 

are made up of nouns, but they also behave inna L j e g aÍL j 

differently in relation to other elements with- ‘after her' 

in the clause. Whereas primary prepositions 

in Old Irish either take the prepositional or the accusative of the word that follows, secondary 

prepositions always take the genitive, e.g., dochum inna scuile ‘to school’ ( inna scuile is gen. sg. 

of in scol (a, f) ‘the school’), i ndegaid in charpait ‘after the chariot’ ( in charpait is gen. sg. of in 

carpat (o, m) ‘the chariot’). This is true for secondary prepositions in German as well; compare, 

for example, angesichts des Weltuntergangs (gen. sg. of der Weltuntergang). Furthermore, in Old 

Irish the article of the following word does not merge with the secondary preposition. 

Secondary prepositions cannot be inflected according to person in the same way as primary Old 
Irish prepositions are. Instead they are construed with the possessive pronoun of the person 
intended: mo dochum ‘towards me,’ a ndochum ‘towards them,’ it degaid ‘after thee’ ( it L = i N + 
do L ), innar ndegaid ‘after us’ ( innar N = i N + ar N ), etc. Note that the possessive pronoun always 
comes immediately before the noun of the nominal preposition, and don’t forget about the 
necessary mutation after the possessive pronoun! 

The construction with possessive pronouns again has a parallel in German and English: in 
German you cannot use normal personal pronouns after secondary prepositions, as you would 
do with primary prepositions. A construction like *zugunsten mir or *zugunsten mich is plainly 
wrong; instead you have to use a possessive pronoun: zu meinen Gunsten. This is also true for 
English, e.g., for my sake, not *for sake me. 

Among the most important of the secondary or nominal prepositions are the following. I will 
always give one example for the construction with a possessive pronoun in parentheses: 
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dochum N /do/um/ 
i N n-arrad L /i varoó/ 
fo L bíth L /fo (3’10/ 

i N ndegaid 1 /i n’d’e^aS’/ 
ar 1 bélaib /ap (3’eÁoP’/ 
ar L chiunn L /ap y/iun/ 
ar L chenn N /ap y/en/ 
far cenn N /tap k’en/ 

/ar v cúl' /iap guÁ/ 

/or cúlu H /fop ku/u/ 


i N ndead L , i N ndiad L 
/i n’d’eoS, i n’d’iaS/ 

tar éissi H /tap es’i/ 

/ v mmedón /i m’eSov/ 


‘to, towards’ (mo dochum /mo 5oyum/ ‘to me’) 

‘near, with, besides’ (if arrad /id aro5/ ‘near thee, at thy side’) 

‘because of, on account of, for the sake of’ ( foa bíth /foa P’l0/ 
‘for his sake’) 

‘after, behind’ ( ina degaid /iva d’eyo5’/ ‘after her’) 

‘before, in front of’ (ara bélaib /apa P’eXaP’/ ‘in front of it’) 

‘facing, awaiting’ (arar ciunn /apop g’iun/ ‘facing us’) 

‘towards, against’ ( arfarcenn /appap g’en/ ‘against you’) 

‘for’ ( tara cenn /tapa g’en/ ‘for them’) 

‘behind (position)’ ( íarmo chúl /iapmo %uX/ ‘behind me = 
hinter mir) 

‘behind (direction)’ ( fortchúlu /fort yuA,u/ ‘behind thee = 
hinter dich ’) 

‘after’ ( ina dead, ina diad /iva 5’eo5, iva 5’iS5/ ‘after him’) 

‘behind, for, instead of’ ( tara éissi /tapa h’es’i/ ‘behind her, 
for her’) 

‘in the middle, amidst’ ( inna medón /ina peSov/ ‘in its midst’) 


Note: 

1. You will find more nominal prepositions, but by no means all, in GOI 536-537. In DIL you will 
usually find them listed under the noun. 


21.3. Demonstrative particles 

Demonstrative pronouns are words like dieser, jener in German or this, that, these, those in 
English. Old Irish doesn’t have words that are directly comparable in form and function to the 
German or English examples, but instead uses enclitic particles to express the demonstrative 
meaning. Enclitic means that these particles, which are never accented, immediately follow the 
word they qualify. They always have to be used together with the article. Throughout this 
course I will separate these particles from the rest of the word by a hyphen. 

1. The particle -so, -sa, -se, -seo, -sea (always with unlenited s) points to something near, 
present or immediately following and corresponds roughly to English ‘this.’ -so, -sa /so sa/ 
are used after non-palatalized sounds, -se, -seo, -sea /s’e s’o s’a/ after palatalized sounds. 

-so and -sa on the one hand, and -se, -seo, -sea on the other hand are simply variants of one 
another; e.g., in lebor means ‘the book,’ in lebor-sa means ‘this book’ (the final r of lebor is 
non-palatalized, therefore -so or -sa have to be used); but ind libuir ‘the books,’ ind libuir- 
se ‘these books’ (this time the r is palatalized, therefore -se or -seo or -sea have to be used). 
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2. The particle -sin /s’iv’/ (always with unlenited s) is used for ‘that.’ It points to something 
more remote or already mentioned before; e.g., in ben means ‘the woman,’ in ben-sin 
means ‘that woman’; ind fir ‘the men,’ ind lir-sin ‘those men.’ 

3. When used alone or only with the article, -so ‘this’ and -sin ‘that’ have substantival force, 
e.g., is deired mbetho in-so ‘this is the end of the world’ (Wb. 10b3), as-biur sin ‘I say that’; 
the same is true, when -so and -sin are added to prepositions, e.g., amal sin ‘like that,’ a sin 
‘from there, therefrom.’ 


21.4. Verbs of the S2-class 

The second strong verbal class, S2, is characterized by palatalization of the stem final consonant 
throughout the paradigm. It is thus very similar to the W2-class with the one difference that it, 
like any strong verbal class, ends in the root final consonant in the 3 rd sg. conjunct. I will only 
give an example for a simple verb; the inflection of compound S2 verbs absolutely agrees to the 
usual rules for compound verbs. The example is gaibid /gajl’aS’/ ‘to take,’ root gaib- /ga(3’/ (root 
final consonant /P’/): 


S2 absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


l st sg. 

gaibiu, gaibimm 

C’u, C’am’ 

(ní)-gaibiu, -gaibimm 

C’u, C’om’ 

2 nd sg. 

gaibi 

C’i 

(ní)-gaibi 

C’i 

3 rd sg. 

gaibid 

C’a5’ 

(ní)-gaib 

C’ 

l st pl. 

gaibmi 

C’m’i 

(ní)gaibem 

C’ap 

2 nd pl. 

gaibthe 

C’0’e 

(ní)-gaibid 

C’a5’ 

3 rd pl. 

gaibit 

C’ad’ 

(ní)-gaibet 

C’ad 


Illustration 21.4: The conjugation of S2 verbs 

Note: 

1. Like in W2, in this class the l st sg. ending -iu /u/ is being replaced by -imm /am’/ during the 
Old Irish period. 

2. Though S2 verbs ideally have a palatalized stem final consonant throughout their paradigm, 
of course in compound verbs the stem consonant can be secondarily depalatalized because of 
the syncopation of a back vowel: e.g., fo-gaib, ■fagaib /fo-ga(3’ -fay8P’/ ‘to find, to get,’ but 3 rd pl. 
prototonic -fagbat/- faypad/ ‘they find’ < *-fagaibet. 

3. The S2 class consists of old ie/o-thematic verbs: PIE *g yh ed h ieti, *g yh ed h ionti > CC *g-edieti, 
*g u edionti (cí. Gaul. uedilumi ‘I pray’) > Olr. guidid, guidit ‘to pray, to request.’ 

4. Forms like ad-gaur /a6-gaup/ ‘I sue’ ( Thes. ii 228.30) or for-congur /fop koqgup/ ‘I command’ 
(Wb. 19d25) without overt ending, but with u-infection in the l st sg., or 3 rd pl. du-aimgerat 
/du-ap’r)’g’apad/ ‘they promise’ (Ml. 87bl5) with non-palatalized instead of palatalized r attest to 
a certain amount of confusion with the Sl-class in the case of some verbs. 
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21.5. Verbs of the S3-class 

S3 is the third and last strong verbal class. In S1 we had verbs that show an alternation of pala- 
talized and non-palatalized root final consonants in their paradigm, in S2 we had verbs with a 
palatalized root final consonant throughout, and in S3 we have the third logical possibility: a 
non-palatalized root final consonant throughout the paradigm. Furthermore, the root final 
consonant is always n /v/, which disappears outside the present stem. 

In McCONE’s classification there is only a single S3-class. Historically, however, the verbs in this 
class go back to two slightly different sources and therefore I will distinguish them by calling 
those that show the vowel e in the present tense S3a (THURNEYSEN’s B IV class, see GOI 356), and 
those with the vowels i or u in the present tense S3b (THURNEYSEN’s B V class, see GOI 357). 
However, apart from the diverging vowels both subclasses behave identically. S3a is by far the 
better attested subclass in the present indicative: crenaid /k’r’eva5’/ ‘to buy,’ stem cren- /k’r’ev/, 
present stem final consonant /v/: 


S3 absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


l st sg. 

crenaim(m) 

vam’ 

(ní) -crenaim(m) 

vam’ 

2 nd sg. 

crenai 

vi 

(ní)-crenai 

vi 

3 rd sg. 

crenaid 

va5’ 

(ní)-cren 

V 

l st pl. 

crenmai 

vmi 

(ní)-crenam 

vag 

2 nd pl. 

crentae 

nte 

(ní)-crenaid 

va8’ 

3 rd pl. 

crenait 

vad’ 

(ní)-crenat 

vad 


Illustration 21.5: The conjugation of S3a verbs 


Note: 

1. No simple, active S3b verb seems to be attested, and also of compound verbs only very few 
present tense forms are actually found in the texts, e.g., l st sg. as-gninaim ‘I know,’ do-linaim ‘I 
flow,’ ara-chrinim ‘I perish,’ 3 rd sg. do-lin ‘flows,’ ara-chrin ‘perishes,’ itar-gnin ‘understands,’ 3 rd 
pl. do linat ‘they flow,’ ara-crinat ‘they perish.’ 

2. The sole exception to the rule that the present stem in S3 verbs ends in a non-palatalized n is 
at the same time one of the very few S3 deponent verbs (we will learn about them in a later les- 
son): ro-cluinethar ‘to hear.’ The stem cluin- /kluv’/ ends in palatalized n. 

3. Palatalization of n in the present stem is of course introduced secondarily when the vowel 
before the n is syncopated, e.g., l st sg. do-fuibnimm /do-fu(3’v’am’/ ‘I cut, destroy’ < *to-fo- 
benaimm. 

4. The S3-class consists of old nasal infix presents of PIE verbal roots ending in a laryngeal: PIE 
*k v rinéh 2 ti, *k v rinh 2 énti > CC *k v rinati, *k v rinanti (cf. Gaul. prinas ‘bought,’ OW. prinit ‘buys’) > 
Olr. crenaid, crenait ‘to buy.’ 
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21.6. The prehistory of the Sl, S2 and S3 ending sets 

Below you find my attempts at reconstructing the ending sets of the strong verbs. Whereas the 
original ‘pre-Celtic’ (= more or less PIE) input forms are pretty certain, the intermediate stages of 
the development towards Old Irish have to be viewed with some caution. Especially the forms 
that I termed ‘Insular Celtic’ are far from being undisputed. In the case of S3 verbs I refrained 
from reconstructing further back than the Insular Celtic period (and even these forms are highly 
simplified), as the PIE input formations are very diverse and show a complicated behavior. 


S1 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Ins. Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Ins. Celtic 

Pre-Celt. 


abs. 




conj. 




1 S ' S S- 

-u « 

*-u 

*-u 

*-oh 2 

- n C 

*-u 

*-u 

*-oh 2 

2 nd sg. 

-i « 

*-ehi 

*-esi « 

*-esi 

{R)-C’« 

*-eh 

*-es 

*-esi 

3 rd sg. 

-id 

*-e0i 

*-eti « 

*-eti 

-C’ 

*-e0 

*-et 

*-eti 

l st pl. • 

■fm(a)i 

*-omohi « 

*-omosi« 

*-omosi 

-am 

*-opah 

*-omos 

*-omosi 

2 nd pl. 

-fthe 

*-e0e- « 

*-etesi « 

*-etesi 

-id 

*-e0eh 

*-etes 

*-etesi 

3 rd pl. 

-ait 

*-odi 

*-onti « 

*-onti 

-at 

*-od 

*-ont 

*-onti 

Illustration 21.6: Reconstructed S1 endings 






S2 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Ins. Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Ins. Celtic 

Pre-Celt. 


abs. 

N-í l: -:..::,.. .. . f .. 


• "•'! S:ii"": 

::: ' : !!! .!••- !!!,; 

conj. 

"ir T. : -=!! : -,*p= .=•=;=:, p:,: 



l st sg. 

-iu 

*-iiu 

*-iu 

*-ioh 2 

-iu 

*-iiu 

*-iu 

*-ioh 2 

2 " d sg. 

-i 

*-ihi 

*-isi « 

*-iesi 

-i « 

*-ih 

*-is 

*-iesi 

3 rd sg. 

-id 

*-i0i 

*—iti « 

*-ieti 

-C’ 

*-i0 

*-it 

*-ieti 

l st pl. 

-fmi 

*-imohi« 

-*iomosi« 

*-iomosi 

-em 

*-ipah « 

*-iomos 

*-iomosi 

2 nd pl. 

-fthe 

*-i0e- « 

*-itesi « 

*-ietesi 

-id 

*-i0eh 

*-ites 

*-ietesi 

3 rd pl. 

-it 

*-idi « 

*-ionti « 

*-ionti 

-et 

*-id « 

*-iont 

*-ionti 


Illustration 21.7: Reconstructed S2 endings 


S3 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Insul. Celtic 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir, 

Insul. Celtic 


abs. 



conj. 



l st sg. 

-naim(m) 

*-vami« 

*-nami« 

-naim(m) 

*-vami« 

*-nam 

2 ná sg. 

-nai 

*-vahi 

*-nasi« 

-nai « 

*-vah 

*-nas 

3 rd sg. 

-naid 

*-va 0 i 

*-nati « 

-n 

*-va 0 

*-nat 

l st pl. 

-nfmai 

*-vamohi« 

*-namosi« 

-nam 

*-vagah 

*-namos 

2 nd pl. 

-nfte 

*-va 0 e-« 

*-natesi « 

-naid 

*-va 0 eh 

*-nates 

3 rd pl. 

-nait 

*-vadi« 

*-nanti« 

-nat 

*-vad « 

*-nant 


Illustration 21.8: Reconstructed S3 endings 
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21.7. Exercise 

Now try to conjugate some of the following verbs in absolute and conjunct inflection, or in their 
deuterotonic and prototonic form respectively. Watch out for depalatalization, resp. secondary 
palatalization as a consequence of syncope in the plural forms of prototonic verbs (e.g., 3 rd pl. 
■fodmat, -frecrat, ■freipnet, ■foirbnet ): 

airid /ap’aS’/ (S2) ‘to plough’ 
guidid /gu8’a8’/ (S2) ‘to ask, to pray’ 

fo-daim, fodaim /fo-dap’, -foSap’/ (S2) ‘to suffer, to endure’ 

fris-gair, -frecair /f’r’is-gap’, -f’r’egap’/ (S2) ‘to answer’ 

emaid /ernaS’/ (S3a) ‘to bestow’ 

renaid /r’eva8’/ (S3a) ‘to sell’ 

fris-ben, -frepen /f’r’is-b’ev, -f’r’eb’av/ (S3a) ‘to heal’ 

for-fen, forban /fop-f’ev, -forPav/ (S3a) ‘to finish, to complete’ 
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22.1. From the Old Irish Triads 

The Old Irish Triads are a collection of roughly 250 short and often clever aphorisms, usually 
comprising three, sometimes more, items typical for certain places, persons or legal aspects. 
They have been edited by Kuno MEYER in 1906 in volume 13 of the Todd Lecture Series of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Below I give you two examples. Note, that the preposition fri H in Triad 66 
is used in the sense ‘for; to attend to,’ and that búaid (i, n) in Triad 156 means ‘special quality, 
mark of quality.’ I have normalized the spelling. 

Triad 66 

Trí airgarta ecailse: caillech fri clocc, athláech i n-apdaini, bainne for altóir. 
t’r’l hap’yarta egal’s’e: kal’ax f’r’i klog, a9^.aix i vab8av’i, ban’e fop altop’. 

Triad 156 

Trí búadae étaig: maisse, clithchae, suthaine. 
t’r’l bua5e eday’: mas’e, k’l’i9xe, su9av’e. 


22.2. From the Old Irish glosses 

The following piece is from the Old Irish glosses. The glosses are our most important source for 
the grammar of Old Irish because they are practically the only texts that have come down to us 
directly in early medieval manuscripts. The glosses are short commentaries between the lines of 
books of the bible or grammatical tracts. I have modified and shortened this little piece a bit. 
Note the unusual word order VOS in the first sentence! 

* [...] Ní-foircnea in fíni ithe neich di anúas. [...] Ad-ellat [in doíni sechmaill] in fíni 
do thabairt neich doib dia torud. (Ml. 102al5) 

n’l-for’k’n’a in (3’lv’i i9’e v’ex’ d’i avúas. aS-elad in doiv’i s’expal’ in (3’lv’i do 9apar’t’ v’ex’ doaP’ 
d’ia topuS. 

Note: 

1. Sechmall literally means ‘the act of passing by’; doíni 
sechmaill therefore are the ‘people of passing by,’ which 
means ‘passers by.’ 

2. Neich is the genitive of n/‘something.’ 

3. Anúas is stressed on the second syllable. 

Illustration 22.1: 
cáeraig sechmaill oc tabairt rteich doib de thorud inna (íne 
‘sheep passing by taking something from the fruit of the vine for themselves’ 
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22.3. Varia 

1. The male personal name Cormac (o, m) in sentence 14 below refers to the great and just king 
Cormac mac Airt, one of the legendary prehistoric kings of Ireland. You can find more infor- 
mation about him in Tomás Ó CATHASAIGH’s book The Heroic Biography of Cormac mac Airt 
(Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1977). 

2. The phrase gaibid X búaid di Y ‘lit. X takes victory from Y’ in sentence 12 means ‘X defeats Y, 
X wins over Y.’ 


22.4. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Guidiu itche asmo chridiu deróil dúr duit, a maicc Dé. 2. In-llenai graig inna n-ech cosin 
clúain, á búachaill? 3. ** Benaid [sc. Cú Chulainn] fona maccu íarum. (TBC 435) 4. Trí búadae 
glana: rodarc tree, laith indi, fuil asa bruur. 5. * Bentae clocán mbinn inna cille i n-aidchi gaíthe, á 
sacartu. Ní-tíag ina dáil, co-lléice, acht i ndáil mná baíthe. (GT 113) 6 . Fris-gairet ind legai ceisti 
ind fir thinn. 7. Ní-crenaimm cuirm din chennaigiu dochraid. 8 . Fo-daimi mór péine 7 mór 
ngortae t’óenur isin muir. 9. Ní-air mo dam maith in n-úir-sin arin llóg-so. 10. Ní-sernam ór 7 
argat for láma inna mban sochraid. 11. In-mbenaid cenn in chimbedo echtrainn frisin fraig, á 
lóechu? 12. Agait gataigi mucca inna túaithe ón chlúain. Gaibit búachailli búaid diib íarum. 

13. ** Ní-feraimm cuirm maith milis. (GT 49) 14. Gaibid Cormac flaith fer n-Inse Fáil. 15. Brisiu 
cnáim ndrommo in búachalla co cloich thruimm. 16. Innád-mbeir in techtaire macc inna rígnae 
lais dochum inna scoile? 17. * Fégthae úaib sair fo-thúaid a muir múad mílach. (GT 205) 
18. ** Caíne amrae lasin mBran inna churchán tar muir nglan. (IB 33) 19. ** Úar ind adaig i 
mMóin Móir, feraid dertan ní deróil. (GT 206 f.) 20. ** Is samlaid do-meil Conchobor a flaith: 
trian ind laí [...] oc imbirt fidchille, a trian n-aill oc óul chorma. (TBC 402 ff.) 

Transcription 

1. gu5’u id’x’e asmo x’p’iS’u 5’epoX’ 5up dut’, a pak’ 5’e. 2. iv-l’evi gray’ ina v’e% kos’an gluav’, a Puaxal’? 

3. b’evaS’ fona maku iapup. 4. t’r’l bua5e glava: ro5ark t’r’eh’e, la0’ in’d’i, fuX.’ asa bruiip. 5. b’ente klogav 
m’b’in’ ina k’il’e i va5’x’i Yai0’e, a hagartu. n’l t’iay iva 5aV, ko-l’6g’e, axt i ndaX’ mna bai0’e. 6. f’r’is-gap’ad 
ind X.’eyi k’es’t’i ind ip’ 0’in’. 7. n’l-k’r’evam’ kur’m’ d’in x’enay’u 5oxpa5’. 8. fo-dap’i mop b’ev’e ogus pop 
i]gorte toivup is’an pup’. 9. nT-ap’ mo 5ap ma0’ in nup’-s’av’ ap’an loy-so. 10. n’l-s’ernap op ogus argad fop 
lapa ina mbav soxpaS’. 11. iv-m’b’eva5’ k’en in x’im’b’a5o extran’ f’r’is’an Pray’, a Xoixu? 12. ayad’ gaday’i 
muka ina tua0’e on x^- uav ’- g a P’ 3 d’ buaxal’i bua5’ d’iaP’ iapup. 13. n’l-f’epam’ kur’m’ ma0’ m’iA.’as’. 

14. gaP’aS’ kormak fla0’ P’ep v’iv’s’e fa X’. 15. b’r’is’u knap’ ndromo in Puaxala ko glox’ 0pum’. 16. ina5-m’b’ep’ in 
textap’e mak ina r’lyve las’ doxum ina skoVe? 17. f’5y0e uaP’ sap’ fo-0úa5’ a mup’ mua5’ m’Aax. 18. kaiv’e 
appe las’an mbrav ina x u PX av tap mup’ úglav. 19. uap ind a5ay’ i mov’ pop’, f’epoS’ dertav nl d’epoA.’. 20. is 
sapX.a5’ do-m’eX’ kovxaPop a ^.a0’: t’r’iav ind A.ai og im’b’ar’t’ i5x’al’e, a d’r’ion nal’ og ou^. xorma. 
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English 

I. We pray a prayer from our insignificant, hard hearts to thee, Son of God. 2. You follow the 
stud of the horses to the meadow, lads. 3. Does he make an assault on the boy after that? 4. — 
5. Thou ringest a sweet-sounding bell of the church, priest. I go to meet it (in Olr.: to his [the 
bell’s] meeting), and I do not go to meet a wanton woman (in Olr.: to the meeting of a wanton 
womarí). 6. Does the doctor answer the questions of the sick man? 7. We buy beer from the ugly 
merchants. 8. She suffers a lot of pain and a lot of hunger alone on the sea. 9. My oxen plough 
that land for this price. 10. Thou spreadest gold and silver over the hand of the beautiful woman. 

II. The soldiers beat the heads of the foreign prisoners against the wall. 12. A thief drives the 
pigs of the tribe from the meadow. The cowboy takes victory from him after that. 
13. We pour good, sweet beer on you (on = for + acc.). 14. Does Cormac take the rule of the men 
of Inis Fáil? 15. Do we break the bones of the back of the lad with a heavy stone? 16. The 
messengers bring the sons of the queen with them to the school. 17. We see away from us to the 
North-East the glorious sea full of animals. 18. A wonder of beauty for (Olr.: la\) the men in their 
little curachs over the clear sea. 19. Cold the night in the big bog, but no storm does pour. 20. In 
this way the queens spend their sovereignty: a third of the day playing fidchell, another third 
drinking beer. 



Illustration 22.2: 

cid íerr? cuirm maith milis no uisce bethad? 
‘what is better? good sweet beer or water of life?’ 


Recognize the following conjugated prepositions. Say which preposition the form belongs to and 
give person and number, as well as gender and case, where possible. 


foir: 

lib: 

dít: 

úainn: 

triit: 

and: 

fuiri: 

ind: 

foe: 

airium: 

dúnn: 

inte: 

indib: 

or 

fou: 

frie: 

leis: 

form: 

úadi: 

friut: 

foo: 
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22.6. Test 


Try to recognize the verbal forms. Give as much information about the words as possible —class, 
person, number, dependent or independent variant. If the verb is in a dependent form, write the 
corresponding independent variant into the slot in parentheses, and vice versa: 


increnaid: 

ní-foircnet: 

biri: 

gairiu: 

ní-eiprem: 

ní-tascraid: 

ní-imbiur: 

ráitte: 

immráidem: 

ní-frecrat: 

guidid: 

for-fenam: 

in-n-airem: 

rentae: 

semmai: 

in-freipnid: 

ní-fodmam: 

fo-gaibimm: 

gaibit: 

indíltai: 

for-cain: 


( ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

( _ ) 

or ( 

or - ( 


) 

) 


22.7. From a poem 

Below follows the greatest part of a poem by the poet MUGRÓN (abbot of I 965-981). It is an 
invocation of the powers of Christ’s cross. Again I have omitted those lines of the poem that 
have declensional forms we have not learned so far. The complete poem can be found in Gerard 
MURPHY’s Early Irish Lyrics, Dublin 1956 (repr. Dublin: Four Courts Press 1998), p. 32 ff. 
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Cros Chríst tarsin ngnúis-se, 
tarsin clúais fon cóir-se. 
Cros Chríst tarsin súil-se. 
Cros Chríst tarsin sróin-se. 

Cros Chríst tarsin mbél-sa. 
Cros Chríst tarsin cráes-sa. 
Cros Chríst tarsin cúl-sa. 
Cros Chríst tarsin táeb-sa. 

[...] Cros Chríst tarsin tairr-se. 
Cros Chríst tarsin druimm-se. 

Cros Chríst tar mo láma [...] 
Cros Chríst tar mo lesa. 
Cros Chríst tar mo chosa. 

Cros Chríst lemm ar m’agaid. 
Cros Chríst lemm im’ degaid. 
Cros Chríst fri cach ndoraid 
eitir fán 7 telaig. [...] 

Cros Chríst tar mo suide. 
Cros Chríst tar mo lige. 
Cros Chríst mo bríg uile [...] 

Cros Chríst tar mo muintir. 
Cros Chríst tar mo thempal. 
Cros Chríst isin alltar. 
Cros Chríst isin chenntar. 

Ó mulluch mo baitse 
co ingin mo choise [...] 

Co laithe mo báis-se, 
ría ndul isin n-úir-se,[...] 
Cros Chríst tarsin ngnúis-se. 


kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an qgus’-s’e 
tars’an gluas’ fon gop’-s’e 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an suk’-s’e 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an srov’-s’e 

kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an m’b’ek-sa 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an grais-sa 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an guA.-sa 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an dai(f-sa 

kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an dar’-s’e 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an drum’-s’e 

kros x’p’ls’t’ tap mo Xapa 
kros x’P’ls’t’ tap mo Vesa 
kros x’P’ls’t’ tap mo xosa 

kros x’p’ls’t’ l’em ap may38’ 
kros x’P’ls’t’ l’em im 5’eya8’ 
kros x’p’ls’t’ f’r’i kax ndopaS’ 
ed’ap’ fav is t’eA.37’ 

kros x’P’ls’t’ tap mo huS’e 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tap mo A’iy’e 
kros x’P’ls’t’ mo P’p’ly’ uA’e 

kros x’p’ls’t’ tap mo pun’t’ap’ 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tap mo 9’empaA 
kros x’p’ls’t’ is’an altap 
kros x’p’ls’t’ is’an x’entap 

0 pulux mo (fat’s’e 
ko h’iq’g’av’ mo xos’e 

ko laB’e mo pas’-s’e 
r’ia nduA is’an nup’-s’e 
kros x’p’ls’t’ tars’an qgus’-s’e 


Note: 

1. The spelling táeb for tóeb : the orthographical interchangeability of the diphthongs áe, aí and 
óe, o/is a feature of later Irish. 

2. The word ingen /irj’av/ means ‘nail (of a finger or a toe),’ do not confuse it with ingen , pro- 
nounced/iv’y’3v/ ‘girl.’ 

3. Note especially the many demonstrative particles used in the text. 
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23.1. Nouns: masculine u-stems 

The last ‘vocalic’ declensional class we will learn are the u-stems. These are mostly masculine; a 
few are neuter. The feminines that seem to have historically belonged to this class have all gone 
over to the a-stems. 

Monosyllabic words with root vowel u or words with ‘infected’ u before their final consonant in 
the nominative and accusative singular are at once identifiable as u-stems, e.g., guth /gu0/ 
‘voice,’ giun /g’iuv/ ‘mouth,’ ammus /amus/ ‘attempt,’ etc. Many words, however, do not display 
a u in the nominative and accusative singular, e.g., bith /b’i0/ ‘world,’ dán /dav/ ‘gift,’ cath /ka0/ 
‘battle,’ molad /moA.a5/ ‘praise,’ etc.; these you have to learn by heart as belonging to this class. 
Some words sometimes show u before their final consonant, sometimes not: e.g., the word for 
‘knowledge’ can either appear as fis /f’is/ or as fius /f’ius/. In the prepositional singular, 
however, these words frequently do show the u, e.g., biuth ‘world.’ 

The root final consonants of u-stems are basically non-palatalized throughout the paradigm. An 
exception is of course in those cases, where the root final consonant is secondarily palatalized as 
a result of syncope: e.g., the genitive singular of ammus /amus/ ‘attempt,’ which goes back to an 
older *ammessu-, is aimseo, aimsea /am’s’o am’s’a/, because in the second syllable an historical e 
was syncopated < *ammesso. 

We will first look at masculine u-stems. A typical word is guth /gu0/ ‘voice’ (root final conso- 
nant /0/): 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. voc. sg. 

1R}(U)C 

guth 

*gu0uh 

*gutus « 

*g h éutus 

gen. 

(L}Co/a H 

gotho H , gotha H 

*gu0oh 

*gutous 

*g h utéus 

prep. 

{R}( U )C L 

guth L 

*gu0u («) 

*gutouei, *gutu « 

*g h utéuei, ^gbutúhj 

acc. 

{R}( u )C n 

guth N 

*gU0UV 

*gutum « 

*g h éutum 

nom. pl. 

{L}Ce/i/a H 

gothae H , -ai H , -a" 

*gu0oueh 

*gutoues 

*g h utéues 

gen. 

(L}Ce N 

gothae N « 

*gu0ouav 

*gutouom 

*g h utéuom 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

gothaib 

*gu0o(3ih « 

*gutubis 

*g h utub h ís, -ub h os 

acc. voc. 

{R}(u)Cu H 

guthu H 

*gu0uh 

*gutus 

*g h utúns 

n., a., v. du. 

{R}(u)C l 

dá L guth L 

*gu0u 

*gutu « 

^gbéutuhj 

gen. 

{L}Co/a L 

dá L gotho L , -a L 

*gU0OUO 

*gutouou («) 

^gbutuhjóh^s, -(H^óhjU 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

dib N ngothaib « 

*gu0o(3iv « 

*gutubim « 

^gbutubbihj, -moh! ? 


Illustration 23.1: The masculine u-stems 
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Note: 

1. As with the i-stems, the genitive singular of the u-stems can end either in -o (oldest form) or -a 
(younger, usual form). In the nominative plural of the masculines three different endings are 
possible: -(a)e /e/, ~(a)i /i/, -a /a/. Of these -(a)e is the oldest, 1 -(a)i must have been taken over 
from the i-stems, and -a may simply reflect a younger development whereby final vowels lose 
their independent quality. 


23.2. Nouns: neuter u-stems 

Just like all neuters, neuter u-stems cause nasalization in the nominative, accusative and vocative 
singular. In the nominative, accusative and vocative plural they have two forms: a short and a 
long form. Just like in the neuter o-stems the short form is identical with the singular and causes 
lenition, whereas the long form adds an extra -a to the stem. The addition of the -a entails 
syncope if a form with more than two syllables would result. The example below is dorus 
/dopus/ ‘door’ (root final consonant /s/): 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

nom. acc. sg. 

(R}(u)C N 

dorus N 

*dopesuv « 

*duorestu 

gen. 

|L}Co/a H 

doirseo H , doirsea H 

*dopesoh 

*duorestous 

prep. 

(R}(u)C l 

dorus L 

*dopesu («) 

*duorestouei, *duorestu 

nom. acc. pl. 

{R}( u )C L /{L}Ca 

dorus L , doirsea « 

*dopesoua 

*duorestoua 

gen. 

{L}Ce N 

doirse N « 

*dopesouav 

*duorestouom 

prep. 

{LJCaP’ 

doirsib 

*dopesoPih « 

*duorestubis 

n., a., v. du. 

{R}(u)C N 

dá N ndorus N 

*dopesu 

*duorestu 

gen. 

{L}Co/a N 

dá N ndoirseo N , -a N 

*dopesouo 

*duorestouou 

prep. 

{LJCaP’ 

dib N ndoirsib « 

*dopesoPiv « 

*duorestubim 


Illustration 23.2: The neuter u-stems 


23.3. Adjectives: u-stems 


Only a few adjectives belong to this group: a few simple adjectives 
like dub /du[3/ ‘black,’ tiug /t’iuy/ ‘thick,’ fliuch /f’l’iux/ ‘wet,’ accus, 
ocus /agus ogus/ ‘near,’ and some compounded adjectives like solus 
/soXus/ ‘bright,’ follus /folus/ ‘clear,’ cumung /kupui]g/ ‘narrow,’ 
díriug, díriuch /d’íp’uy d’lp’ux/ ‘straight,’ etc. 

Apart from the u-vowel or u-infection, u-stem adjectives inflect like 
o-, a-stem adjectives in the singular and like i-stem adjectives in the 
plural. Only in the genitive plural they behave like o-, a-stems. 



Illustration 23.3: fliuch ‘wet’ 


1 For the development CC *-oueC> Olr. -ae, compare robae ‘has been’ < * ro-boue. 
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The vocatives probably would have been identical with the nominative forms, but according to 
GOI 227 no such forms are attested. The two examples below are dub /dufi/ ‘black’ for simple 
monosyllabic words and solus /soLus/ ‘bright’ for disyllabic compounded words (note the effect 
of syncope in the latter): 


case 

ending 

masc. and neut. 

masc. and neut. 

ending 

feminine 

feminine 

nom. sg. 

uC 

dub( N ) 

solus( N > 

uC L 

dub L 

solus 1 

gen. 

C’L 

duib L 

solais L 

C(’)e H 

dubae H 

soilse H 

prep. 

uC L 

dub L 

solus L 

C’ L 

duib L 

solais L 

acc. 

uC N 

dub N 

solus N 

C’ N 

duib N 

solais N 

nom. pl. 

C’)i L 

dubai L 

soilsi L 

C<’)i H 

dubai H 

soilsi H 

gen. 

uC N 

dub N 

solus N 

uC N 

dub N 

solus N 

prep. 

C<’)aP’ 

dubaib 

soilsib 

C(’)aP’ 

dubaib 

soilsib 

acc. 

C’)i !I 

dubai H 

soilsi H 

C(’)i H 

dubai H 

soilsi H 


Illustration 23.4: u-stem adjectives 


23.4. Determining the stem class of adjectives 

It is very easy to recognize to which inflectional class a given adjective belongs, as long as you 
know what its nominative singular looks like. Basically you only have to look at the final portion 
of the word and you will immediately know its inflectional class. 


1. If an adjective ends in -e, it belongs to the io-, ia-adjectives. 

2. If an adjective ends in a palatalized consonant, it belongs to 
the i-adjectives. 

3. If an adjective has a u before the final consonant, it belongs 
to the u-adjectives. 

4. All other adjectives, that is adjectives ending in a non-pala- 
talized consonant, belong to the o-, a-adjectives. 



Illustration 23.5: 
dub ‘black’ 
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23.5. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
any of the adjectives you learned so far. 

a rrind /r’ind/ (u, n) ‘star’ 
in bith /b’i0/ (u, m) ‘world’ 

in molad /moXah/ (u, m) ‘praise, the praising’ (gen. sg. with syncope and 
delenition molto, -a /molto molta/, no u-infection in the prep. sg. 
molad /moÁ.o8/) 

a mbir, a mbiur /b’ip b’iup/ (u, n) ‘stake, point, spear, spit’ 
int áes /ais/ (u, m) ‘people, folk’ 
in fid /f’iS/ (u, m) ‘wood, forest’ 

a mmind /m’ind/ (u, n) ‘diadem, badge, crown’ (no lowering of the i) 
in foilsigiud /fol’s’o'/uS/ (u, m) ‘manifestation, the revealing’ (gen. sg. 
with syncope foilsigtheo, -a /fol’s’oy’0’o fol’s’oy’0’a/) 
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24.1. The cardinal numbers 1-19 

Cardinal numbers are the basic numerals one, two, three, etc., used to count things. Below are 
the cardinal numbers from 1 to 10 with their respective mutational effects: 


nr. 

transcr. 

masculine 

neuter feminine Prim. lrish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

' : ;; .;; ;;. •;;; '". .;; r 

1 

oiv- 


óen-, oín- 

*oiva- 

*oino- 

*oino- 

2 


da L , dá L 

da s , dá N di L , dP 




3 


tri H , trP 1 

(tre L ) teoir, téora 

^ see 

below 


4 


cethair cethéoir, cethéora 






"■;;; ■" :i' |J|t|| jCJ-T;, 

•II ;;; ;; : ;r ;" ';;; ; ;;; : ;;;..;;; j; 1 J : M li.-.;; - li" 


'j '] ' : ■' -'..T , ; 




no 

distinction of gender 


: - :|: ... :::: ' ' •' ■ . 


5 

kog’ L 


cóic 1 

*k“og-e « 

*k u mk“e « 

*penk“e 

6 

s’e H 


sé^ 

*sueh 

*suexs 

*sueks 

7 

s’e%t N 


secht N 

*sextev 

*sextam 

*septm 

8 

0%t N 


ocht N 

*o"/tev « 

*oxtu («?) 

*h 2 oktoh,u 

9 

noi N 


noP' 

*nouev 

*nouan 

*h,neun 

10 

d’ex’ N 


deich N 

*de^ev 

*dekam « 

*dekmt 


Illustration 24.1: The cardinal numbers 
Note the following peculiarities in the use of these numbers: 

1. Unlike adjectives, cardinal numerals always stand before the word they qualify. 

2. The singular of the counted word is used after óen-, oín- (which means also after 11, 21, 31, 
etc.). The dual is used after dá, dí (which means also after 12, 22, 32, etc.). The plural is used after 
the numerals 3-10 and after 13-19, 23-29,33-39, etc. 

3. The numeral óen-, oín- T is always compounded with the word it counts, causing lenition in 
this process: óencháera ‘one sheep,’ óenchíall ‘one sense.’ 

4. The numbers 2, 3 and 4 are inflected together with the noun they qualify. For the inflection of 
‘2’ (Olr. masc. neut. da, dá < CC *douo < PIE *duuo(h 2 ); Olr. fem. di, dí< CC *due < PIE *duep.), 
compare the dual sections of the respective declensional classes. 

5. The inflection of ‘3’ and ‘4’ goes as follows (I do not reconstruct feminine forms as their 
prehistory is highly problematic): 
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3 

transcr. 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Com. Celtic 

PIE 

masc. nom. 

t’r’i» 

tri H 

*trih 

*triies 

*tréies 

neut. nom. acc. t’r’i L t’r’e L 

tri L (tre L ) « 

*triia 

*triia « 

*tríh 2 

gen. 

t’ r ’i N t’r’e N 

tri N (tré N ) « 

*triiav 

*triiom 

*tréiom, *triióm 

prep. 

t'r’iP’ 

trib 

*tripih 

*tribis « 

*trib h í, trib h (i)ós 

masc. acc. 

t'r’iii 

tri H 

*trih 

*trls 

*tríns 

fem. nom. 

t’eup’ t’eupa 14 

teoir, teuir, téora H 



*tisrés 

gen. 

t’eupa N 

téora N 



*tisróm 

prep. 

t’eupa(3’ 

téoraib 



*tisrb h í, -b h (i)ós 

acc. 

t’eupa 11 

téora H 



*tisrns 

Illustration 24.2: The inflection of the cardinal ‘3’ 




4 transcription 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Com. Celtic 

PIE 

masc. nom. 

k’e0ap’ 

cethair 

*k y e0uopeh 

*k“etuores 

*k u etuóres 

n. nom. acc. 

k’e0ap’ L 

cethair L « 

*k“e0upa 

*k y etura « 

*k u etuor 

gen. 

k’e0’p’e N 

ceithre N 

*k“e0upiiav « 

*k“eturom 

*k u eturóm 

prep. 

k’e0’p’aP’ 

ceithrib 

*k“e0upipih « 

*k w etrubis 

*k u etrub h í, -ub h (i)ós 

acc. 

k’e0’p’i H 

cethri H 

*k y e0uplh « 

*k w eturas 

*k u eturns 

fem. nom. k’e0’eup’ k’e0’eupa LI 

cethéoir, cethéora H 



*k u étesres 

g en - 

k’e0’eupa N 

cethéora N 



*k u étesrom 

prep. 

k’e0’eupaP’ 

cethéoraib 



k u étesrb h i, -b h (i)os 

acc. 

k’e0’eupa LI 

cethéora H 



*k u étesrns 


Illustration 24.3: The inflection of the cardinal ‘4’ 

6. The numbers 5-10 are not inflected. Note, however, the mutational effects of the numbers. cóic 
‘5’ and sé ‘6’ nasalize the following word when used in genitival position. 

7. The ‘teens’ (the numbers 11-19) are formed by adding the word deac, deec /d’eag/, later déc 
/d’eg/ ‘-teen’ (< Prim. Ir. *dehegav < *dexegav < *dekenkom < CC *dekam-kom ‘with ten’) after 
the counted word: e.g., dá lae deac ‘twelve days,’ téoir aidchi deac ‘thirteen nights,’ a ocht deac 
/a ho%t d’eag/ ‘eighteen,’ etc. 

8. When the cardinal numbers are used on their own as substantives (that is without counting an 
object), the particle a H precedes them. In this case óen can be used on its own withoutbeing com- 
pounded to another word; instead of dá, dí the form dáu, dó is used: a óen /a hoiv/ ‘one/a dáu, 
a dó /a dau a do/ ‘two,’ a trí, a cethair, a cóic, a sé, a secht, a ocht /a hoxt/, a noí, a deich. 

9. The cardinal numbers cannot be used to count people. For this purpose a separate numeral 
series exists, which we will learn in a later lesson. 
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24.2. The ordinal numbers 1-19 

Ordinal numbers are those forms of the numerals that are used to specify the order of elements, 
e.g., in English first, second, third etc. 

Ordinal numbers basically behave like adjectives, in that thev conform in case, number and gen- 
der with the words they qualify. Cétnae, aile and tánaise inflect as io-, ia-adjectives, all others as 
o-, a-adjectives. But unlike normal adjectives, ordinal numbers precede the word thev qualify, 
e.g., in chethramad rann ‘the fourth part,’ in seissed lebor ‘the sixth book.’ The onlv exceptions 
are cét-, which is compounded with the word it qualifies (e.g., cétadaig ‘first night,’ cétmuinter 
/k’ed|a.un’t’ap/ ‘first wife’; cp. Gaulish Cintugnatos ‘first born’), and tánaise and occasionally aile, 
which follow the words they qualify. As you can see in the reconstructions below, a large 
amount of restructuring has taken place in these words. 


nr. 


Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

1 

k’ed- k’edve 

cét-, cétnae 

kedu-, kedaviiah 

kintu-, kintaniios 

- 

2 

tavas’e a?de 

tánaise, aile 

ta 8 vihessiiah, a>diah 

t’adnisetsiios, alios 

*h 2 élios 

3 

t’r’is t’r’es 

tris(s), tres(s) 

trisah («) 

tristos, trit(ii)os « 

*trih 2 ós 

4 

k’e 0 papa 8 

cethramad 

k“e 0 upage 0 ah « 

k“etuariios « 

*k“turih 2 ós 

5 

kóg’a 8 

cóiced 

k y og u e 0 ah « 

k s ink s etos « 

*pnk*tós 

6 

s’es ’08 

seissed 

suese 0 ah « 

suexsos « 

*suksh 2 ós 

7 

s’extpa 8 

sechtmad 

sextape 0 ah 

sextametos « 

*septmh 2 ós 

8 

oxtpa 8 

ochtmad 

oxtape 0 ah « 

oxtumetos « 

^hjolcthjuhjós 

9 

nopa 8 

nómad 

nouape 0 ah 

nouametos « 

*h T nunh 2 ós 

10 

d’expa 8 

dechmad 

dexape 0 ah 

dekametos « 

*dekmh 2 ós 

11 

oivpa 8 ... d’eag 

óenmad ... deac 

oivage 0 ah 

oinometos 

- 


Illustration 24.4: The ordinal numbers 



The ordinal numbers 12-19 are formed by adding deac /d’eag/ after 
the word qualified; e.g., ind aile ingen deac ‘the twelfth girl,’ in tress 
lóech deac ‘the thirteenth warrior.’ 


Illustration 24.5: 
cétnae etir chomthromma 
'primus inter pares’ 
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24.3. The copula 

We have dealt with two weak verbal classes and three strong verbal classes so far. There are still 
three further classes to look at. We will learn them in the next lesson. Completely outside of the 
system of verbal classes stands one very important, but in many languages notoriously irregular, 
word: the copula, that is, the verb ‘to be.’ Now, first of all, you cannot talk about the verb ‘to be’ 
simply like that in Old Irish. A statement like ich bin in German or I am in English can be 
rendered by three different verbs in Old Irish, depending on exactly what I mean. Do I want to 
speak about some characteristic trait of mine that is part of my very individuality and existence, 
or do I want to speak about a momentary condition, or do I want to speak about a regular con- 
dition? In the first case in Old Irish I would have to use the copula, in the second case the sub- 
stantive verb, and in the third case the habitual variant of the substantive verb . 1 We will look at 
the copula first. I will talk about the substantive verb in the next lesson. 

The copula is used to form a connection between a subject and its predicate, that is, it is used to 
make an equation between the subject and another word, noun or adjective. Examples for this 
use would be: am Duid-se ‘I am David’ (that is true for me for all of my life, and there is no other 
David like me; or as a response to someone calling me ‘Daniel’), is mór in trúaige ‘the sorrow is 
great’ (it is a characteristic of this particular sorrow that it is great and unbearable), at ben dánae 
‘thou art a bold woman’ (a characteristic trait of your nature), it insi Ériu 7 Albu ‘Ireland and 
Britain are islands’ (won’t change for a couple of more years). 

However, in cases where existence, presence, a condition or a state is meant, the copula cannot 
be used: statements like ‘I think, therefore I am,’ ‘you are here,’ ‘she is with child’ or ‘we are in 
rage’ call for the use of the substantive verb. But the substantive verb may apparently also 
always be employed instead of the copula, especially when the predicate does — for whatever 
reason —not immediately follow the verb (see paragraph 2 below), e.g., biid duine slán 7 fírián 
‘man is sound and righteous’ for normal *is slán 7 fírián duine (Wb. 4d33). 

The following hints may serve as a rough guideline: wherever a connection with a noun or 
adjective is made, usually the copula is used; wherever a connection between a noun and a 
prepositional phrase is made, the substantive verb is used. 

Or: wherever you can put an equal sign ‘=’ between words or between two statements, the 
copula has to be used. 

There are some peculiarities in the use of the copula: 

1. No form of the copula, either absolute or conjunct, is ever accented. The copula is enclitic, that 
is, it merges with preceding sentence particles or conjunctions where possible. 

2. The word order in normal predicative sentences of the type X is Y diverges from German or 
English. Whereas in the latter the word order is SCP (subject S - copula C - predicate P), e.g., 
Hans (S) ist (C) ein Mann (P) or Mary (S) is (C) a woman (P), the word order in Old Irish is CPS. 
That means that the predicate immediately follows the copula and the subject is placed at the 
very end of the statement: is (V) fer (P) Éoin (S) ‘John is a man,’ is (V) ben (P) Maire (S) ‘Mary is a 
woman.’ 


1 The distinction between the copula and the substantive verb is not peculiar to Old Irish. A very similar distinction 
exists in Spanish with its two verbs ser = copula and estar = substantive verb. The copula and the uerbum substan- 
tiuum in Old Irish and Spanish match perfectly from an etymological point of view: both ser in Spanish and is in Old 
Irish go back to the PIE root Vh^es ‘to be,’ and both esfarand at-tá go back to the root Vsteh 2 ‘to stand.' But this is only 
a coincidence and does not go back to a common Indo-European distinction between the two functions of ‘to be.’ 
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3. A very frequent use of the copula is to stress a certain part of the sentence by placing it at the 
beginning of the sentence and introducing it with the copula, with the rest of the sentence fol- 
lowing in a relative construction. For example, a normal, unmarked sentence would be: benaid 
in manach in clocc i n-aidchi ‘the monk rings the bell in the night.’ Now I can front any of the 
constituent elements of the sentence: 

Is i n-aidchi benaid in manach in clocc ‘it is in the night, that the monk 
rings the bell’ or: ‘the monk rings the bell in thenight.’ 

Is in manach benas 2 in clocc i n-aidchi ‘it is the monk who rings the bell 
in the night’ or: ‘the monk rings the bell in the night.’ 

Is in clocc benas in manach i n-aidchi ‘it is the bell that the monk rings in 
the night’ or ‘the monk rings the bell in the night.’ 

Is béimm in chluicc do-gní in manach i n-aidchi ‘it is ringing the bell that 
the monk makes in the night’ or ‘the monk rings the bell in the night.’ 

4. Pronouncing the stressed part of the sentence louder and with more emphasis, as is usual in 
German and English and expressed by the use of italics in writing, is not possible in Old Irish! If 
you want to stress a word or phrase, it has to be fronted to the beginning of the sentence. The 
copula may also be left away in these cases: In-aidchi benaid in manach in clocc ‘in the night the 
monk rings the bell’ or: ‘the monk rings the bell in thenight’ 

24.3.1. Independent forms of the copula 

Independent and dependent forms of the copula look very different from each other, so we will 
have to go through them one by one: 




person 

Old Irish 

Prim. Ir. 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 



absolute 

(independent) 


l st sg. 

am 

*emi 

*emmi 

^hjésmi 

2 nd sg. 

it, at « 

*ihi 

*esi 

^hjési 

3 rd sg. 

is 

*isi 

*esti 

*hjésti 

l st pl. 

ammi(n) « 

*emohi 

*emmosi« 

*h,smés 

2 nd pl. 

adi(b) « 

*e8ihi« 

*etesi« 

*hjsté 

3 rd pl. 

it 

*idi 

*(s)mti («) 

*hjSénti 

Illustration 

24.7: The absolute inflection of the copula 




Illustration 24.6: 
is dall in cháera-so 
‘this sheep is blind’ 


Note: 

1. The reconstructions, morphological and phonetical changes and explanations offered above 
and in the tables below are highly conjectural. I do not claim any reliability for them. 

2. In the 2 nd sg. absolute it, at the t has been added to the expected form *i in analogy to the con- 
jugated prepositions and/or the infixed pronouns, according to the proportion 

pronominal l st sg. -m : 2 nd sg. -t = copula l st sg. am : X (X = at, it). 

2 Benas is a relative form of the verb benaid. Don’t worrv about it now; you will learn it soon enough. 
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The same explanation is true for the -n of l st pl. ammin and the -b of 2 nd pl. adib. 

24.3.2. Dependent forms of the copula 
The dependent forms of the copula go as follows: 


person 

Old Irish 

Prim. Ir. 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

■';!!!• 

:Z I-:! f "^f. ■ 


" ":i; ' ':ii ?" ii : : f' . 

conjunct (dependent) 


l st sg. 

-da L « 

*-d/8em 

*-d/5’em 

*-de emmi 

2 nd sg. 

-da L « 

*-d/5eh 

*-d/8’eh 

*-de esi 

3 rd sg. 

-t, -id, -did 

*-d/5ih 

*-d/5’iss 

*-de esti 

l st pl. 

-dan L « 

*-d/5emah 

*-d/8’emoh 

*-de emmosi 

2 nd pl. 

-dad L « 

*-d/8e8ih « 

*-d/5’e0ih 

*-de etesi 

3 rd pl. 

-dat L « 

*-d/5id 

*-d/5’int 

*-de mti 


Illustration 24.8: The conjunct inflection of the copula 


Note: 

1.1 have no explanation why the conjunct forms (except for the 3 rd sg. forms) lenite. 

2. The conjunct forms are added directly to a preceding particle or conjunction. For example, 
together with the interrogative particle in N this gives forms like l st sg. inda L ‘am I?,’ 2 nd sg. inda L 
‘art thou?,’ 3 rd pl. indan L ‘are we?’, etc. The interrogative of the 3 rd sg. of the copula is simply in N 
‘is he, is she, is it?’ The negated forms of the copula, ‘I am not,’ ‘she is not,’ etc., are special: 


person 

’-'■;;•• í; ’ 'P?'- 

Old Irish 

Prim. Ir. 

negated 

'.. l-i fi . Ti iiii' f ' --V : : : 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

T‘ sg. 

níta L , -da L « 

*nl8(i)5em « 

*nlti5’em 

*ne eti de emmi 

2 nd sg. 

níta L , -da L « 

*nl5(i)8eh « 

*nlti5’eh 

*ne eti de esi 

3 rd sg. 

nf' 

*nlh 

*nlss 

*ne esti 

l st pl. 

nítan L , -dan L « 

*nl8(i)8emah « 

*nlti8’emoh 

*ne eti de emmosi 

2 nd pl. 

nítad L , -dad L « 

*nl5(i)8e8ih « 

*nlti5’e0ih 

*ne eti de etesi 

3 rd pl. 

nítat L , -dat L « 

*nl5(i)5id « 

*nlti5’int 

*ne eti de (s)inti 


Illustration 24.9: The negative inflection of the copula 


3. After the conjunctions cía ‘although’ and má ‘if,’ special forms of the 3 rd persons are used: 3 rd 
sg. cíasu L , cíaso L , ceso L , cesu L , neg. cenid, 3 rd pl. ceto L , cetu L ; 3 rd sg. maso L , masu L , neg. manid, 3 rd 
pl. matu L . 

You can find all forms of the copula in Appendix F.12. 
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25.1. Infixed pronouns class A 


I already mentioned earlier that Old Irish basically has no independent personal 
/ V pronouns. In 18.1. we learned what strategy the language uses to express a se- 
S-p—quence of preposition and personal pronoun: the prepositions are actually 
_‘inflected’ or ‘conjugated’ like verbs. Now we will look at theway Old Irish ex- 
' """"" presses things like German ich liebe dich or English she/he loves me not , i.e., 

cases where object pronouns (most often in the accusative case, but sometimes also with datival 
meaning) are dependent on verbs. The strategy used is to infix (= to put into) the pronominal 
forms right into the middle of the verbs they are dependent on. Therefore they are called infixed 
pronouns. 


Let’s take the S2 verb fo gaib ‘to find,’ for example. Imagine a game of 
hide-and-seek. Things like the following could be said during the 
game (note that the ending = the subject of the verb, and the infixed 
pronoun = the object of the verb, are totally independent from an- 
other): fom-gaib /fom-ya(3’/ ‘he finds me,’ fos-ngaibiu /fos-qgaP’u/ ‘I 
find her,’ fob-gaibem /foP-ga(3’a(i/ ‘we find you,’ fot-gaibet /fod-ya(3’ad/ ‘they find thee.’ Other 
participants of the game could be more successfully hiding, and things like the following could 
be said (note the regular use of the prototonic variant of the verb after the negative particle and 
the infixation of the pronoun immediately after the negative particle): ním fagbai /n’lm-ay(3i/ 
‘thou dost not find me,’ ní-fagaib /n’l (3aya(3’/ ‘she does not find him,’ nínn-fagbaid /n’ln-fay(3a5’/ 



‘you do not find us,’ nís-fagaib /n’ls-faya(3’/ ‘he does not find them.’ 

The basic idea should be clear. But of course Old Irish wouldn’t be 
Old Irish if matters weren’t a little bit more complicated altogether. 

1. There are different sets of infixed pronouns in Old Irish, their use 
depending on phonetical and syntactical factors. What we are 
talking about in this lesson are the so-called class A pronouns. 
These are used after preverbs and particles that historically ended 
in vowels. These comprise the preverbs ro-, do- (< *to ), do- (< *dí), 
fo-, ar- (< *are) and imm- (< *imbi), and the particles no■ and nf. 



Illustration 25.1: 

Fob-géb, fob géb! 

TTl find you, I’ll find you!’ 



2. The pronouns are always infixed after the first particle in a verbal 
form. That means that in deuterotonic forms of compound verbs the 
pronoun is infixed after the first preverb (cf. fom gaib above). In proto- 
tonic forms of compound verbs and in conjunct forms of simple verbs 
the pronoun is infixed immediately after the conjunct particle (cf. 
ním fagbai above, or ním-gaib ‘he doesn’t take me’). 

3. If a pronoun is to be infixed into an independent simple verb, which 
per se, of course, has no particle in front of it, the meaningless and 
‘empty’ particle no- has to be put before the verb. The pronoun is infixed 
after this particle, but of course the inflection of the simple verb has to 
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change from absolute to conjunct. For example, W1 3 rd sg. absolute caraid means ‘he loves.’ 
If I want to say ‘he loves her’ I have to use the empty particle no-, unto which I then stick 
the infixed 3 rd sg. feminine pronoun -s N . At the same time I change the verb to conjunct in- 
flection (because now a particle stands in front of it): nos-cara /nos-gapa/ ‘he loves her.’ If, 
however, a conjunct particle (like negative ní) already stands before the verb, the pronoun 
simply has to be infixed according to the normal rules: ní-cara /n’l-kapa/ ‘she does not 
love,’ but nít-chara /n’ld-xapa/ ‘she does not love thee.’ 

4. The infixed pronouns class A are usually simply added to the final vowel of the preverb 
or particle: do- + 2 nd pl. -b > dob-, fo■ + 2 nd sg. -t L > fot L -, ní■ + 3 rd sg. fem. -s N > nís N -, etc. 
Those two preverbs, however, which do not show a vowel in their standard form ( ar■ and 
imm), add a vowel between preverb and pronoun: l st sg. arum-, arom-, aram-, 2 nd sg. arat-, 
l st pl. arun-, arin-, 2 nd pl. arub-, arob--, l st sg. immum-, immim-, l st pl. immun(n)-, imman(n)-, 
3 rd pl. immus-. 

The 3 rd sg. pronouns masc. -a N and neuter -a L behave differently. In preverbs and particles 
that end in -o they replace (elide) the -o: do■ + -a N / L > da N / L -, no■ + -a N / L > na N / L -, etc. With 
ar■ and imm■ we get ara N / L ■ and imma N / L ■ (and older are N / L ■ and imme N / L ). After nf, 
however, -a N / L disappears, only the mutational effects remain: ní■ + -a N / L > nA'/ L -! 

5. The infixed pronouns have various mutational effects. l st sg. -m and 
2 nd sg. -t lenite. 3 rd sg. feminine and 3 rd pl. -s may or may not nasalize. 
Historically the 3 rd sg. feminine nasalized, the 3 rd pl. aspirated. At the 
time of classical Old Irish the original distribution had become com- 
pletely obscured and both options are viable for both persons. l st pl. 
-nn and 2 nd pl. -b have no effect. The 3 rd sg. masculine -a nasalizes, the 
3 rd sg. neuter -a lenites. In the case of the 3 rd persons do not mix up the 
mutational effects of the infixed pronouns with the different muta- 
tional effects of the possessive pronouns! 

6. Because of the lack in Old Irish of special reflexive pronouns (e.g., German sich, the 
English forms in -self, Latin sui, sibi, se, etc.), the infixed pronouns cannot only be used to 
refer to an object, but also to the subject of the sentence. This can lead to ambiguous sen- 
tences like na mmarba ‘he kills him,’ but also ‘he kills himself.’ 

Infixed pronouns are nothing exotic at all. They are just a variant of the en- 
clitic use of pronouns, which is very widespread among many languages 
like French je t’aime ‘I love you’ (je aime ‘I love’ + enclitic t’ ‘thee’), or 
Spanish dígamelo ‘tell it to me’ (diga ‘tell’ + enclitic -me ‘to me’ + enclitic 
-lo ‘it’) or Austrian German wannstn gsiagst ‘when you see him’ (con- 
jugated conjunction 1 wannst ‘when thou’ + enclitic -n ‘him’). 






1 The conjugated conjunctions of Austrian German are even more outlandish than the conjugated prepositions of Old 
Irish! 
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person 

translation 

pronoun 

l' 1(" f “ 1:- | r i'irAíf 

class 

A 


l st sg. 

me 

-m L , -mm L 

/m L / 

2 nd sg. 

thee 

-t L 

/d L / 

3 rd sg. masc. 

him 

-a N 

/a N / 

3 rd sg. fem. 

her 

-sM 

/s( N >/ 

3 rd sg. neutr. 

it 

-a L 

/a L / 

l st pl. 

us 

-n, -nn 

/n/ 

2 nd pl. 

you 

-b 

/P/ 

3 rd pl. 

them 

-s( N ) 

/s(N)/ 


Illustration 25.2: The infixed pronouns class A 


You’ll find a survey of all infixed pronouns in Appendix F.4. Below follow two model paradigms 
for the use of infixed pronouns: one for the compound S2 verb fo-gaib, ■fagaib ‘to find,’ the other 
for the simple W1 verb caraid, cara ‘to love.’ For variation’s sake I will use different persons in 
the verbal endings (l st sg., 3 rd sg., l st pl., 3 rd pl.). Note the various ambiguous cases, where the 
infixed pronouns can also be understood with reflexive meaning. 


pronoun 

Old Irish transcription 

i nde pen den t (deu terotonic) 

translation 

l st sg. 

fom-gaibiu 

/fom-yaP’u/ 

I find me (myself) 

2 nd sg. 

fot-gaibiu 

/fodyaP’u/ 

I find thee 

3 rd sg. m. 

fa-ngaibiu 

/fa-i]gaP’u/ 

I find him 

3 rd sg. f. 

fos-(n)gaibiu 

/fos-qgaP’u, fos-gaP’u/ 

I find her 

3 rd sg. n. 

fa-gaibiu 

/fa-yaP’u/ 

I find it 

l st pl. 

fonn-gaibiu 

/fon-gaP’u/ 

I find us 

2 nd pl. 

fob-gaibiu 

/foP-gaP’u/ 

I find you 

3 rd pl. 

fos-(n)gaibiu 

/fos-gaP’u, fos-qgaP’u/ 

I find them 


Illustration 25.3: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class A with fo-gaib 


Illustration 25.4: Not charaimm! ‘I love you’ 
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pronoun Old Irish transcription translation 

dependent (prototonic) 


1 S ' sg. 

ním-fagaib 

/n’im-a^aP’/ 

he does not find me 

2 nd sg. 

nít-fagaib 

/n’id-a^ap’/ 

he does not find thee 

3 rd sg. m. 

ní-fagaib 

/n’í-Pa^aP’/ 

he does not find him (himself) 

3 rd sg. f. 

nís-fagaib 

/n’is-Pa^aP’, n’is-fa^aP’/ 

he does not find her 

3 rd sg. n. 

ní-fagaib 

/n’i-a^aP’/ 

he does not find it 

1»* pl. 

nínn-fagaib 

/n’In-fa^aP’/ 

he does not find us 

2 nd pl. 

níb-fagaib 

/n’iP-fa^aP’/ 

he does not find you 

3 rd pl. 

nís-fagaib 

/n’is-fa^aP’, n’is-Pa^aP’/ 

he does not find them 

Illustration 25.5: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class A with fo-gaib 

pronoun 

Oid Irish 

transcription 

translation 

independent (particle no-, conjunct) 

- - ; L.v . - r ; r |.|; . . ;;f.:. if ; ;;.. , - .. '■ 

:i . - ';••;;• "••• r '"; : - r '•"":!:•••,; . r ., r :': .; : ' , ' , 

l st sg. 

nomcharam 

/nom-xapap/ 

we love me 

2 nd sg. 

not-charam 

/nod-xapap/ 

we love thee 

3 rd sg. m. 

na caram 

/na-gapap/ 

we love him 

3 rd sg. f. 

noscaram 

/nos-gapap nos-kapap/ 

we love her 

3 rd sg. n. 

na-charam 

/na-xapap/ 

we love it 

l 5t pl. 

nonn-caram 

/non-kapap/ 

we love us (ourselves) 

2 nd pl. 

nob-caram 

/noP-kapap/ 

we love you 

3 rd pl. 

nos-caram 

/nos-kapap nos-gapap/ 

we love them 

Illustration 25.6: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class A with caraid 

pronoun 

Old Irish 

transcription 

translation 



;V - :: ;p/ > • •• • -’h- ,:;• / , r / ' r /' r ,' ;: ' r . 

. . ; .. 


dependent (conjunct) 


l st sg. 

nímcharat 

/n’im-xapad/ 

they do not love me 

2 nd sg. 

nítcharat 

/n’id-xapad/ 

they do not love thee 

3 rd sg. m. 

ní-carat 

/n’I-gapad/ 

they do not love him 

3 rd sg. f. 

nís-carat 

/n’is-gapad n’is-kapad/ 

they do not love her 

3 rd sg. n. 

nícharat 

/n’i-xapad/ 

they do not love it 

l 5t pl. 

nínn-carat 

/n’in-kapad/ 

they do not love us 

2 nd pl. 

níb-carat 

/n’iP-kapad/ 

they do not love you 

3 rd pl. 

nís-carat 

/n’is-kapad n’is-gapad/ 

they do not love them (themselves) 


Illustration 25.7: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class A with caraid 
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25.2. Exercise 

Use all possible pronouns of class A with the following verbal forms: 

do-cil /do-k’iX,’/ (Sl) ‘thou hidest’ 
ní-léicet /n’I-l’eg’ad/ (W2) ‘thev do not let’ 
do-scara /do-skapa/ (Wl) ‘(s)he overthrows’ 
ní-taibrem /n’Uap’p’ap/ (Sl) ‘we do not bring’ 
renaimm /r’evam’/ (S3) ‘I sell’ 
gairthe /gap’0’e/ (S2) ‘you call’ 


25.3. Conjugated prepositions 3 

In this lesson you will learn six new conjugated pronouns: two that take the prepositional and 
four that take the accusative. Often certain persons are not attested at all; in these cases their 
slots are left free. Certain forms are only attested relatively late. I will not, however, specially 
mark these younger forms. 

In the accusatival pronominal forms the 3 rd sg. feminine and 3 rd pl. forms show a divergent 
behavior from the other persons. The former two have voiceless consonants before their ending 
(e.g., cuicce /kuk’e/, impu /impu/ etc.); the latter have voiced consonants (e.g., cuccum 
/kugum/, imbi /im’h’i/ etc.). We had the same difference already in 21.1, e.g., between 3 rd sg. 
fem. inte /in’Fe/ and 3 rd sg. masc. neut. ind /in’d’/. The same difference exists between lenited r 
(e.g., l st sg. airium /ap’um/) and unlenited rr (e.g., 3 rd pl. airriu /ar’u/). 


1. Conjugated prepositions with the prepositional: 


person 

a H 

‘out of’ 

fíad L ‘in the presence of 


ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l st sg. 

asum 

/asum/ 

fíadam, fíadum 

/f’iaSam f’iaSum/ 

2 nd sg. 

essiut 

/es’ud/ 

fíadut 

/f’iaSud/ 

3 rd sg. m.. 

n. ass, as 

/as/ 

fíado, fíada 

/f’ia8o f’ia8a/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

eissi, eisti 

/es’i es’t’i/ 

n/a 


l st pl. 

n/a 


n/a 


2 nd pl. 

n/a 


fíadib 

/f’iafiaP’/ 

3 rd pl. 

eissib, eistib 

/es’aP’ es’t’aP’/ 

fíadib, fíadaib 

/f’iaóaP’/ 


Illustration 25.8: The conjugated prepositions 3: a H , fíad L 
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2. Conjugated prepositions with the accusative: 


person 

COH ‘to’ 

eter L ‘between’ 


ending 

transcription 

ending 

-á&f !ii:: .., ::: f-p !, 

transcription 

lst s g- 

cuccum 

/kugum/ 

etrom, etrum 

/edpam edpum/ 

2 ,ui sg. 

cuc(c)ut 

/kugud/ 

etrut 

/edpud/ 

3 rd sg. m.,n. 

cuc(c)i, cuccai 

/kugi/ 

etir, itir 

/ed’ap’ id’ap’/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

cuicce, cuccae 

/kuk’e kuke/ 

n/a 


l st pl. 

cucunn 

/kugun/ 

etronn, etrunn 

/edpan edpun/ 

2 nd pl. 

cuc(c)uib 

/kuguP’/ 

etruib 

/edpaP’/ 

3 rd pl. 

cuccu 

/kuku/ 

etarru, etarro 

/etaru etaro/ 

Illustration 25.9: The conjugated prepositions 3: co^, eter 


person 

imm L ‘around about’ 

tar ‘over, across, beyond 


ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

lst sg- 

immum 

/imum/ 

torom, torum 

/topam topum/ 

2 nd sg. 

immut 

/imud/ 

torut 

/topud/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

imbi, immi 

/im’b’i im’i/ 

tarais 

/tapas’/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

impe 

/im’p’e/ 

tairsi, tairse 

/tap’s’i tap’s’e/ 

l st pl. 

immunn 

/imun/ 

torunn 

/topun/ 

2 nd pl. 

immib 

/im’aP’/ 

toraib 

/topaP’/ 

3 rd pl 

impu, impo 

/impu impo/ 

tairsiu 

/tap’s’u/ 


Illustration 25.10: The conjugated prepositions 3: imm L , tar 

25.4. Emphasizing particles 

If you want to stress pronominal forms in English or German, you can do this by uttering the 
pronoun in question with more emphasis, that is, louder and stronger. In writing this emphatic 
pronunciation is often rendered by italics, e.g., ‘I love you (and not this guy with the Ferrari —he 
just wants your sex)’ or ‘I love you (and not this long-legged blonde)’ or ‘Das ist mein Sitzplatz 
(und nicht Ihrer, Sie haben sich vorgedrángt).’ 2 

This option, however, does not exist in Old Irish. In Old Irish all pronominal forms are un- 
stressed (with one exception, which we will learn in a later lesson), and therefore it is of course 
not possible to pronounce them with more emphasis. Instead, enclitic particles, so-called empha- 
sizing particles, have to be added, very much like the enclitic particles we met in 21.3 about 
demonstrative particles. 


2 Excuse my use of drastic language, but this often helps to make things clearer in grammatical explanations. 
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Where in the table below more than one form is given, the variants before the semicolon are 
used after words ending in a non-palatalized consonant or in the vowels a, o, or u; those after the 
semicolon are used after words ending in a palatalized consonant or in the vowels e or i. 
Throughout this course I will separate the particles from the word they are attached to by a 
hyphen <->. 


person emphasizing particle 

1 st sg. -sa; -se, -sea 

/sa/ /s’e s’a/ 

2 nd sg. -so, -su; -siu 

/so su/ /s’u/ 

3 rd sg. masc. -som, -sam; -sem, -sium, -seom 

/sop sap/ /s’eg s’up s’op/ 

3 rd sg. fem. -si 

/s’i/ 

3 rd sg. neutr. -som, -sam; -sem, -sium, -seom 

/sop sag/ /s’ep s’up s’op/ 

l st pl. -ni 

/n’i/ 

2 nd pl. -si 

/s’i/ 

Srápl. -som, -sam; -sem, -sium, -seom 

Illustration 25.11: The emphasizing particles 

/sop sap/ /s’ep s’up s’op/ 


The enclitic emphasizing particles have to follow another accented word. Since the pronouns 
that have to be emphasized themselves are unaccented this practically means that emphasizing 
particles immediately follow the next accented word after the pronoun. Although both the pro- 
nominal form and the emphasizing particle remain unstressed, the whole construction is equiv- 
alent to a strongly stressed form in English or German. 

Emphasizing particles can emphasize any pronominal form. 

1. They can emphasize subjects (= inflectional endings) and objects (= infixed pronouns) of 
verbal forms: not-charaimm-se ‘I love thee,’ not charaimm-siu ‘I love thee,’ nom-charai-siu 
‘thou lovest me,’ nom charai-se ‘thou lovest me.’ 

2. They can emphasize possessive pronouns: a lám-som ‘his hand,’ inna láim-sem ‘in his 
hand’ ( inna L = i N + a L ), a catt-si ‘hercat,’ dia cattaib-si ‘for her cats’ ( dia H = do L + a H ). 

3. They can emphasize conjugated prepositions: leis-sem ‘with it,’ dún-ni ‘for us,’ díb-si 
‘from you,’ forru-som ‘upon them.’ Sometimes a form changes a bit when emphasized, e.g., 

3 rd sg. masc. dó ‘for him’ becomes do-som ‘for him’ with short o. 

Emphasizing particles are important to distinguish between forms that otherwise would be am- 
biguous: e.g., a ech could either mean ‘his horse’ /a e%/ or ‘her horse’ /a h’e%/, a ech-som makes 
it clear that it is ‘his horse’; 3 rd sg. ásaid could either mean ‘he grows,’ ‘she grows’ or ‘it grows,’ 
ásaid-si makes it clear that we are talking about a feminine subject; nos-caraimm could either 
mean ‘I love her’ or ‘I love them,’ nos caraimm-seom ‘I love them’ makes it clear that I am in a 
moral dilemma. 

Emphasizing pronouns are frequently used to contrast two persons: nom-charai-siu, acht 
nít charaimm-se ‘thou lovest me, but / do not love thee,’ or is mór ar slúag-ni, acht is lobur for 
slúag-si ‘our army is big, but your army is weak.’ 
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26.1. Test 


Emphasize the pronominal forms in the following words: 

immum: 

cuicce: 

friss: 

torunn: 

latt: 

fair: 

leis: 

mo chos: 

ar n-echu: 

a argat: 

for ngáire: 

a túath: 

a fir: 

or 

nos-crenaimm: 

or 

nínnfeid: 

or 

nít-slanat: 

or 

nambenai: 

or 

immumagaid: 

or 

níbtaibrem: 

or 

da-beirid: 

or 

fotdaimet: 

or 


26.2. Varia 


etarru: 

dúib: 

imbi: 

do maicc: 

or 

or 

or 


or 

or 



Ulustration 26.1: nonn-celam-ni 
‘we hide ourselves’ 


1. The demonstrative particles -so and -sin (see 21.3) can be used with the article alone. They are 
stressed on the second syllable and are used like substantives: in-so ‘this’ (referring to present 
place and time), in-sin ‘that’ (anaphorically referring to something already mentioned); e.g., 
as-beir-si in-so ‘she says this,’ or (is) airde serce móire in-sin ‘that (= what I was talking about) is a 
sign of great love’ ( Wb. 24c2). Together with the adverb sís /s’ls/ ‘down below’ in-so is some- 
times used in the title of stories, e.g., Immram Brain 7 a Echtrae in-so sís ‘The Voyage of Bran and 
his Adventure (follow) down here.’ 

2. Neuter adjectives can be used as substantives. They can then either have the meaning of a 
neuter abstract noun, e.g., mór (o, n) ‘something big = a great amount, a lot,’ becc (o, n) ‘some- 
thing little = little amount’ (sentence 11 of the exercise), or sometimes they come to signify a 
concrete object, e.g., dub (u, n) ‘something black = ink’ (sentence 20 of the exercise). 
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3. We will meet our first Old Irish conjunctions in this exercise. Conjunctions are words that 
connect a dependent clause with a main clause. These are words like while, after, because, that, 
etc. in English or weil, nachdem, damit, dass, etc. in German. Conjunctions can be very tricky in 
their construction in Old Irish, but the two examples in this lesson are simple in their use: after 
the causal conjunction ar L , air L ‘because, since, for’ and after connective sech ‘and moreover’ a 
normal independent form of the verb is used. 


26.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. Fo-gaibi-siu ubla isind fid 7 nos-biur-sa [or nos-mbiur-sa] cosin rrígnai. Is i mmedón ind feda 
fos-gaibi (or fos-ngaibi). 2. * Benaid-seom [= Cú Chulainn] a cethair cenn diib 7 fos- ceird for 
ceithéora benna inna gablae. (TBC 334 f.) 3. Níb-caram-si, á áes catha, 7 is úath dún-ni cumachtae 
for claideb. 4. Crenaid in cennaige glicc fid ndarae ar théoraib cumalaib, acht na-rren frisna 
rrígnai ar cheithéoraib cumalaib. 5. It móra aslacha in betha 7 ammi cimbithi-ni doaib-sem. 
6 . ** Ní ar formut frib-si as-biur-sa in-so. (Wb. 12c29) 7. ** Níta chummae-se friu-som. 
(Wb. 20c25) 8 . * It faílti inna ingena oc techt Beltaini. (GT 49) 9. * Is deithbir dom-sa brón, sech 
am tróg, am sentuinne. (GT 49) 10. ** Is becc, is líath mo thrilis, ní líach drochcaille tarais. 
(GT 49) 11. ** Techt do Róim, mór sáetho, becc torbai. (Thes. ii 296.3-4) 12. Do-linat tri srothae 
folo a tóeb ind loích 7 asa láim 7 asa chiunn íarna guin. 13. Is dorchae int uile bith 7 is lán de 
rúnaib isind aidchi. 14. Ním-gaib format frit-su, á fir saidbir, ar is aire tromm duit indeb mór. 
15. * Fúachaid-sem a rosc fri fál inna frega, fúachaimm-se mo rosc réil fri féigi ind fessa. (Thes. ii 
293.22 ff.) 16. Cóic lae 7 sé aidchi tíagait-sem tar druimm in mora, 7 do-tíagat co insi solais láin di 
énlaith isint sechtmad láu. 17. ** Fo-cerdat a llíathróiti uili fair-seom 7 nos-gaib-seom cach 
n-óenlíathróit inna ucht. (TBC 424 f.) 18. * Fo-cerdat dano a llorga ánae uili fair, acht arus-clich- 
seom 7 gaibid airbir diib fria aiss. (TBC 425 ff.) 19. ** ‘Nída sáithech dim chluichiu beos, á phopa 
Chonchobuir,’ ol in gillae. (TBC 565 f.) 20. * Is scíth mo lám ón scríbund; sceithid mo phenn sruth 
di dub glégorm. (GT 159) 


Transcription 

1. fo-ga(3’i-s’u u(fla is’and i 8 ogus vos-b’iup-sa (nos-m’b’iup-sa) kos’an r’iyvi. is i m’eSov ind e 8 a fos-gaP’i 
(fos-rjgaP’i). 2. b’evoó’-s’op a g’eGop’ k’en d’iaP’ ogus os-k’er’d’ fop k’e0’eupa b’ena ina gapx.e. 3. n’íP-kap 9 g-s’i, 
a ais ka0a, ogus is ua0 dun-n’i kup. 3 xte Pop glaS’op. 4. k’r’eva5’ in k’en 9 y’e g’l’ik’ f’i5 ndape ap 0’eupaP’ 
kupakaP’, a^t na r’ev f’r’isna r’iyvi ap x’e0’eupaP’ kug. 3 AaP’. 5. id mopa aslaxa in P’e0a ogus ami k’im’b’a0’i-n’i 
doaP’-s’ep. 6 . n’i ap ormud f’r’ip’-s’i as b’iup-sa in-so. 7. n’lda xume-s’e f’r’ihu-sop. 8 . id fajl’t’i ina h’iv’y’ava 
og t’ext P’eltav’i. 9. is d’e0’P’ap’ dop-sa brov, s’ex am troy, am s’entun’e. 10. is b’eg, is l’ia0 mo 0’p’iA’as’, n’l 
l’iax droxkal’e tapas’. 11. t’ext do pop’, mop sai 0 o, b’eg dorpi. 12. do l’ivad t’r’i sro 0 e foAo a toip ind Aoix’ 
ogus asa A.ap’ ogus asa x’iú n iapva yuv’. 13. is dopxe int uA’e b’i0 ogus is lav de puvoP’ is’and a5’x’i. 
14. n’lm-yaP’ formod f’r’it-su, a ip’ haS’P’ap’, ap is ap’e trom dut’ in’d’ap mop. 15. fuaxa5’-s’ep a posk f’r’i fak 
ina f’r’eya, fuaxsm’-s’e mo posk r’eA.’ f’r’i f’ey’i ind esa. 16. kog’ A.ae ogus h’e ha5’x’i t’iay 9 d’-s’ep tap drum’ in 
popa, ogus 8 o t’iayad ko h’iv’s’i soAas’ lav’ d’i evAo0’ is’ant h’ext(ia 8 Aau. 17. fo k’erdad a l’ia0pod’i huA’i fap’- 
s’op. ogus vos gaP’-s’op kax voivA’ia0pod’ ina uxt. 18. fo k’erdod davo a lorga have huA’i fap’, axt apus-k’l’ix’- 
s’op. ogus yaP’a5’ ar’P’ap’ d’iaP’ f’r’iha as’. 19. ‘n’l5a ha0’ox d’im xAux’u b’eus, a cpoba xovxaPup’,’ oA in g’ile. 
20. Is s’k’l0 mo Aap on s’k’r’ipund; s’k’e0’a8’ mo 9 ’en sru0 d’i 5up y’A’eyorm. 
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English 

1. I find an apple in the wood and thou carriest it to the queens. It is in the middle of the wood 
that we find it. 2. They strike their three heads off them and they put them on three points of the 
fork. 3. I love you, oh people of the war, and the power of your swords is no horror for me. 
4. The clever merchants do not buy oak-wood for four cumals, and they do not sell it to the 
queens for three cumals. 5. Are not the temptations of the world great, and am I a captive to 
them? 6 . It is not out of envy for thee that we say that. 7. I am like her. 8 . Is the girl joyful at the 
coming of Beltaine ? 9. Sorrow is not fitting for us, because (ar) we are not miserable and we are 
not old women. 10. My hair is not short, it is not grey, a bad veil over it is a pity. 11. Is a pilgrim- 
age to Rome a lot of trouble and little profit? 12. One stream of blood flows from the side of the 
warrior after his wounding. 13. The whole world is not dark. But is it full of secrets in the night? 

14. Envy for you does not seize us, rich men, because great wealth is a heavy burden for you. 

15. Do they not point their eyes towards the enclosing wall ( Olr .: enclosure of the wall), and do 
we not point our clear eyes towards penetration of knowledge? 16. Six days and seven nights he 
goes over the back of the sea, and he comes to a bright island full of birds on the eighth day. 
17. He throws all his balls at them, and they catch them, every single ball, in their lap. 18. Then 
he throws all his driving sticks at them, but they do not ward them off and do not take a bundle 
of them on their back. 19. ‘We have enough of our game, father Conchobar,’ said the lads. 20. My 
hands are tired of writing, my pen does not pour fourth a stream of bright dark blue ink. 


26.4. From the Old Irish Triads 

Triad 233 enumerates three of the highest spirits: 

Scolóc íar llégud a salm 7 gillae íar lléiciud a airi úad 7 ingen íar ndénum mná dí. 
skoLog iap l’éyu 6 a halm ogus y’ile iap l’eg’u 6 a ap’i ua 8 ogus iv’y’av iap n’d’evup. pva d’i. 
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27.1. Hiatus verbs 

All H-verbs, that is hiatus verbs, basically behave very much alike in the present stem, so the 
three different classes can be dealt with in one lesson. The word ‘hiatus’ signifies the slight pause 
in pronunciation that occurs in a sequence of two vowels. This indicates the main characteristic 
of verbs of the H-classes: their stem ends in a vowel, and the vowel of the inflectional endings 
(e.g., 3 rd pl. abs. -(a)it /ad’/, l st pl. conj. -am /ag’/, 2 nd pl. conj. -(a)id /a5’/) is added directly onto 
the stem vowel: e.g., stem ra-, 3 rd sg. abs. ráid, raid /raaS’/ ‘he rows,’ 3 rd pl. abs. ráit, rait /raad’/ 
‘they row’; or stem bl-, l st pl. conj. -bíam, ■biam /-b’iap/ ‘we are usually,’ 3 rd pl. conj. bíat, ■biat 
/•b’iad/ ‘they are usually’; or stem so-, 3 rd sg. abs. so(a)id /soa8/ ‘he turns,’ 3 rd pl. conj. -soat 
/•soad/ ‘they turn.’ 

In the 3 rd sg. conjunct hiatus verbs end in their stem vowel. But unlike W1 and W2 verbs, which 
end in a vowel in the 3 rd sg. conjunct, too, in H-verbs this vowel is not a personal ending, but the 
pure stem: rá /-ra/, •£>//• b’l/, -soí/■ soi/. 

When the verbal root loses its accentuation in deuterotonic forms or when the verb has more 
than one preverb, the stem vowel with the inflectional ending becomes reduced. H1 and H2 
verbs look very much like W1 and W2 verbs respectively in these positions, so be careful not to 
mix up the different inflectional classes. In other words, 3 rd sg. H1 ad-cota ‘to get’ looks like a W1 
verb with its final -a, but in fact it is a compound of the substantive verb tá- with two preverbs 
(ad-con-tá -); 3 rd sg. H2 fris-accai ‘to expect’ looks like a W2 verb with its final -i, but it is a 
compound of ci- ‘to see’ with two preverbs ( fris-ad-ci -). To illustrate the reduced stem vowels in 
unstressed position, I will give a separate third column for the variants with unstressed roots 
besides the usual absolute and conjunct column in the following sections. 



Illustration 27.1: ciid ‘she weeps’ 


Many hiatus verbs are not very well attested. Some of the persons never occur. Therefore, for H1 
and H3 verbs no complete paradigms can be given. 
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27.2. Verbs of the Hl-class 

The stem vowel of H1 verbs is a, a. Of the absolute inflection only the third persons are attested 
(present indicative of ráid /raa 8 ’/ ‘to row,’ stem ra- /ra-/). The conjunct inflection is extremely 
well attested, because the substantive verb at tá ‘to be,’ stem ta- /ta-/, belongs to this class. For 
the unaccented column I will use the forms of ad cota, ■éta /a 8 -koda éda/ ‘to get, to obtain,’ a 
compound of ta-\ 


H1 

absolute 

conjunct 

Lirii: 

:«#?■-:U ■■■■:■■ > ó : 

J: ;i .; 

unaccented 


l st sg. 

n/a 


(at)-táu, (at)-tó 

au ,0 

ad-cotaim 

Cam’ 

2 nd sg. 

n/a 


(at)-taí 

a í 

ad-cotai 

Ci 

3 rd sg. 

ráid 

a38’ 

(at)-tá 

a 

ad-cota 

Ca 

l sl pl. 

n/a 


(at)-taam 

a3g 

■étam 

Cap 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


(at)-taid 

aa 8 ’ 

*adcotaid 

*CaS’ 

3 rd pl. 

rait 

aíid’ 

(at)-taat 

aad 

ad-cotat 

Cad 


Illustration 27.2: The verbs of the H1 class 

27.3. Verbs of the H2-class 

Of all hiatus classes H2 is best attested. This is due to the fact that a group of important verbs 
belongs to this class, namely ad-cí ‘to see,’ biid ‘to be usually,’ do-slí ‘to earn,’ gniid ‘to do, to 
make,’ and many compounds thereof. The stem vowel of H2 verbs is i, i. For the absolute 
inflection I will use biid /b’ia 8 ’/ ‘to be usually,’ stem bl- /b’i-/. For the conjunct and unaccented 
column I will use the compound verb do-gní, dénai /do-g’n’i d’evi/ ‘to do, to make’ (with nor- 
malized spelling) and do-écai, décai /do-egi d’egi/ ‘to see’: 


H2 absolute conjunct unaccented 


l s * sg. 

bíuu 

iu 

do-gníu 

iu 

■dénaim, -déccu 

O’tem’, C«u 

2 nd sg. 

bii 

ii 

do-gní 

I 

■dénai 

C(’)i 

3 rd sg. 

biid 

i38’ 

do-gní 

I 

■dénai 

C(’)i 

. 

l s ’ pl. 

bímmi 

im’i 

do-gniam 

i3p 

■dénam 

C(’)3)J. 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


do-gniid 

i38’ 

■dénaid 

0 ’>a 8 ’ 

i; 

3 rd pl. 

biit 

iad’ 

do-gniat 

i3d 

■dénat 

C( J )ad 


Illustration 27.3: The verbs of the H2 class 
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27.4. Verbs of the H3-class 


The attestation is worst in the case of the H3 verbs. For the absolute endings only the third 
persons can be given, for the conjunct endings little more. The H3 class covers verbs whose stem 
ends in one of the other vowels, that is, in e, o, or u. In the case of the stem vowel e the 3 rd sg. 
conjunct ends in -é. In the case of the stems vowels o and u the 3 rd sg. ends in the diphthongs -oí 
and -uí, but in -ai in unaccented position. 

I will illustrate the attested personal forms of H3 verbs with examples of the simple verbs foid, 
■foí /foaS’ -foi/ ‘to spend the night’ (for words with vowel o) and sceid, ■scé /s’k’eaS’ -s’k’e/ ‘to 
vomit’ (for vowel e ), and with the compound verbs ad-noí, *-aithni /aS-noi -aG’v’i/ ‘to entrust,’ 
con-oí, -comai /kov-oi -kopi/ ‘to protect,’ for-comai, -forcmai (fop kopi -forkpi/ ‘to keep,’ do intai, 
■tintai /do-inti -t’inti/ ‘to return’ (all vowel o), as-luí, -élai /as-lui -eA,i/ ‘to escape’ (vowel u). 


H3 

absolute 

- : :: ..A;;: ■ T "T .;-T . :::.,• : 

' . ::. h- ' : ::::::. : :y '; 

conjunct 


unaccented 


l st sg- 

n/a 

at noim (?) 

oam’ (?) 

n/a 


2 nd sg. 

n/a 

n/a 


n/a 


3 rd sg. 

fo(a)id, sceid o35’, eaS’ 

■foí, -scé, as-luí 

°h e, ui 

■comai, élai 

Ci 

l st pl. 

n/a 

n/a 


do-intam 

Cap 

2^-pl. 

n/a 

cotdóith 

oS5’ 

n/a 


3 rd P l. 

fo(a)it o3d’ 

■foat, -sceet, as-luat 

oad, ead, uad 

for-comat, -élat 

Cad 


Illustration 27.4: The verbs of the H3 class 
You can find a table with all verbal classes in Appendix F.7. 


27.5. Exercise 


Conjugate the following verbs: 

ad-cí, accai /a5-kT -aki/ (H2) ‘to see’ 

im-soí, -impai /im’-soi -impi/ (H3) ‘to turn around’ 

liid, •/;' /1’iaS’ -l’l/ (H2) ‘to accuse’ 



Illustration 27.5: líu-saí 
Taccuse!’ 
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27.6. The prehistory of the hiatus verbs 

There is neither a uniform etvmological origin for H3 verbs nor a correspondence between sub- 
classes and historical preforms. 

1. PIE roots of the structure Ceu : intervocalic (‘lenited’) u disappeared around the early 
Old Irish period, e.g., H3 con-oí ‘to protect’ < *aue6i from PIE Vh 2 eu ‘to help.’ 

2. PIE roots of the structure Ces: intervocalic s was lenited to h, which eventually disap- 
peared in the interior of words, e.g., H2 ad-cí ‘to see’ < *k v ihe6i from PIE Vk v eis ‘to notice.’ 

3. ie/io-verbs from PIE roots of the structure CeH: intervocalic i disappeared before the 
Old Irish period, e.g., H2 gniid ‘to do’ < *gnlie6i < *gnehjieti from PIE Vgenh, ‘to create.’ 
Peter SCHRIJVER ( Studies in Brítish Celtic Historícal Phonology, Amsterdam 1995, 406) 
extends the explanation as ie-/io-verbs also to those H2 verbs that continue PIE laryngeal- 
final roots (e.g., H1 baid ‘to die’ < g-(e)h 2 -ie-); Kim McCONE ( From Indo-European to Old 
Irísh, Oxford 1986, 228) explains these ( baid, also -tá) as secondarilv thematized athematic 
verbs. 


27.7. The complete dependent forms at a glance 

As a broad rule it may be stated that dependent forms of verbs (conjunct endings, prototonic 
forms) are used after conjunct particles. But by closer inspection a more complex picture emer- 
ges. Many conjunct particles do not entail dependent verbal forms. The following list contains 
all those conjunct particles that do have dependent forms after them: 

1. After the negative particles ni-, nicon-, ná-, nád-, nach-, nacon-, and after compounds 
thereof like cani■ ‘nonne?,’ mani- ‘if not,’ ceni■ ‘although not,’ coni-, conná-, cona- ‘(so) that 
not,’ amá■ ‘in order not to.’ 

2. After the interrogative particle in N -, innád N -; co H ■ ‘how?’; cecha-, cacha- ‘whoever, 
whatever’; sometimes also after the interrogative pronoun cía (ce-, ci •). 

3. After the prepositional relative particle (s)a N - as in ara N -, dia N -, fua N -, occa N -, fora N -, 
forsa N -, cosa N -, frisa N -, lasa N -, trisa N -; and after relative i N - ‘in(to) which.’ 

4. After the conjunctions ara N ■ ‘in order that,’ dia N ■ ‘if,’ ccy N -, con N ■ ‘(so) that.’ 

In all the above forms conjunct endings of verbs are used. Furthermore, conjunct endings are 
used: 

1. in compound verbs 

2. and in simple verbs after the verbal particles ro and no. 
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28.1. The substantive verb 

This lesson immediately continues 24.3 about the copula, one way of expressing the verb ‘to be’ 
in Old Irish. The so-called substantive verb covers another aspect of the verb ‘to be’ and differs 
very much from the copula in its syntactical use. The substantive verb is especially used to 
denote: 

1. Existence: at-tá in Coimmdiu ‘there is the Lord, the Lord is/exists.’ (German es gibt) 

2. Physical presence: at-taam i Finnbain indossa ‘we are now in Vienna.’ 

3. Being in a certain condition: at-tó i mo suidiu ar bélaib rímairi ‘I am sitting (lit.: in my 
seat/sitting) in front of the computer,’ at-tó i ngalur ‘I am in illness = I am ill.’ Note the 
difference in construction with the adjective galrach ‘ill, sick,’ where the copula has to be 
used: am galrach-sa ‘I am ill.’ 

Sometimes, however, the substantive verb can also replace the copula, especially when the pre- 
dicate does not immediately follow, that is, in certain relative constructions, about which we will 
learn later, and in those cases where the subject stands between verb and predicate, e.g., at taat 
mesai Dé nephchomtetarrachti amal abis ‘the judgements of God are incomprehensible like an 
abyss’ ( M1. 55dll); the normal word order here would be *it nephchomtetarrachti mesai Dé; or 
ro-bátar ind liss dúntai ‘the ramparts were closed’ (IB 1), where *robtar dúntai ind liss would 
normally be expected. 

The basic present stem of the substantive verb is at-tá /at-ta/ and belongs to the H1 class. This 
compound is used in positive main clauses. You can find the paradigm in 27.2. After conjunct 
particles the preverb at- is dropped and only the stem tá is used, but only when a datival 
pronoun is infixed after the particle, e.g., nín-tá ‘there is not to us = we have not’ (more about that 
construction in a later lesson), or when the conjunct particle consists of preposition plus relative 
element ~(s)a N , e.g., lasa-tá ‘with whom is,’ etc. 

Apart from the cases just mentioned, however, the conjunct forms of at-tá are supplied by a 
completely different construction with the defective verb • fil (literally an imperative meaning 
‘see!’). The ‘subject’ of this construction is expressed by the accusative or by an infixed pronoun; 
e.g., with the interrogative particle: in-fíl in mnaí (acc.!) sund? ‘is the woman here?’ or in-fíl irma 
echu (acc.!) arind achud? ‘are the horses on the pasture?,’ and the answer would be: nís-fíl ‘she is 
not,’ resp. ‘they are not’ (infixed pronoun 3 rd sg. feminine and 3 rd pl. -s( N )). Accordingly, the 
whole paradigm for the personal pronouns ‘I am not,’ etc., is: 
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person 

Old Irish 

Ogam Ir. 

translation 

lst sg- 

ním-fíl 

/n’Im-iX.’/ 

I am not 

2 nd sg. 

nít-fíl 

/nld-iV/ 

thou art not 

3 rd sg. m. 

ní-fíl 

/n’I-P’iA.’/ 

he is not 

3 rd sg. f. 

nís-fíl 

/n’Is-fiT.’ n’Is-P’iV/ 

she is not 

3 rd sg. n. 

ní-fíl 

/n’I-iX’/ 

it is not 

l st pl. 

nínn-fíl 

/n’In-f’iV/ 

we are not 

2 nd pl. 

níb-fíl 

/n’ip-f’iX’/ 

you are not 

3 rd pl. 

nís-fíl 

/n’Is-f’iX’ n’ls-P’iV/ 

they are not 


Illustration 28.1: The negative inflection of the substantive verb 

Note: 

1. In the earliest literature, fíl without conjunct particle is used just like attá in the meaning 
‘there is, there are,’ e.g., fíl and bile ‘there is a sacred tree there’ (IB 7). 

You can find all forms of the substantive verb in Appendix F.ll. 


28.2. The verbal noun 

One feature that distinguishes Old Irish, together with the British languages, from ‘normal’ 
European languages is that it has no infinitive. Instead, a lot of the functions typical of infinitives 
in languages like English or German is fulfilled by so-called verbal nouns in Old Irish. Verbal 
nouns are abstract nouns, carrying the meaning of the corresponding verb, but otherwise 
behaving completely like nouns. In grammatical jargon nouns of this type are also called action 
nouns ( nomina actionis). Something similar can be achieved by using the -ing-forms of English 
verbs together with the article, e.g., the going, the leaping, the loving, or by using the neuter 
article together with the infinitive in German, e.g., das Gehen, das Springen, das Lieben. But note 
that you will never be able to form verbal nouns in Old Irish in any comparably regular way. 
Therefore it is better to compare them to German abstract nouns like der Gang, der Sprung, die 
Liebe in relation to the verbs they belong to. 

Notwithstanding the fact that verbal noun constructions are often similar to infinitival construc- 
tions in other languages, verbal nouns and infinitives are not equivalent, and there are major 
differences between the two categories, syntactically and morphologically: 

1. Infinitives are formed by predictable rules (in English: to + present stem, e.g., to go; in 
German: present stem + -en, e.g., geh-en; Latin: present stem + -re, e.g., i-re). Verbal nouns 
are not formed by any predictable rules. This means that one has to learn by heart which 
verbal noun belongs to each single verb, e.g., techtto téit ‘to go,’ gabál to gaibid ‘to take,’ or 
serc to caraid ‘to love.’ 
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2. Infinitives, like verbs, govern accusatives to express their object (e.g., in German ich will 
meinen Mann lieben und ehren, the inifinitives lieben und ehren require the accusative 
meinen Mann, just like they do in the finite construction ich liebe und ehre meinen Manrí). 
Verbal nouns, however, like all other substantives, govern genitives to express their object: 
gaibid ind ingen áin inna líathróite (gen.!) ‘the girl begins to drive the ball.’ This sentence 
could be translated literally into English as ‘the girl begins the driving o/ the ball’ or into 
German ‘das Madchen beginnt das Treiben des Balls. ’ 

3. In many languages infinitives express tense and voice. For example, in Latin, in the end- 
ing of the infinitive the three tenses present ( laudare ), future ( laudaturum esse) and past 
(laudauisse ) can be expressed, and a distinction between active ( laudare ) and passive 
(laudari) can be achieved. In German, too, you can make the fourfold distinction between 
zu loben (present active), gelobt zu werden (present passive), gelobt zu haben (past active) 
and gelobt worden zu sein (past passive). Verbal nouns are absolutely indifferent to these 
distinctions, and one has to know from the context what is meant: Olr. molad just means 
neutrally ‘praise, praising.’ 

4. Infinitives are often restricted to certain constructions, usually being dependent from 
other words. Verbal nouns are inflected like any other noun and can be used in any posi- 
tion where nouns are admissible. 

But now let’s look at the Old Irish verbal noun in detail: 

1. First, there is no rule in Old Irish as to how to form a verbal noun from a given verb: 

1.1. Sometimes the verbal noun looks like the root of the verb, e.g., ás (o, n) ‘the growing, 
growth’ to W1 ásaid ‘to grow,’ or rád (o, m) ‘the speaking, speech’ to W2a ráidid ‘to speak.’ 

1.2. Sometimes special suffixes are added to the verbal root. A very frequent suffix for 
example is -ad, -iud, which inflects as a masculine u-stem and is usually employed with 
weak verbs, e.g., léiciud (u, m) ‘the letting, the leaving’ to W2a léicid ‘to let, to leave.’ But 
actually many other suffixes exist, e.g., -ál in gabál (a, f) ‘the taking, the seizing’ to S2 gaibid 
‘to take, to seize,’ or the io-stem ending in suide (io, n) ‘the sitting, seat’ to Sla saidid ‘to sit,’ 
and many, many more. 

1.3. Sometimes the verbal noun is built on a totally different root, e.g., serc (a, f) ‘the loving, 
love’ to W1 caraid ‘to love,’ or dígal (a, f) ‘revenge’ to S1 do-fich ‘to revenge.’ 

In the wordlist verbal nouns will be marked with the abbreviation v.n., and the verb they belong 
to will be cited. 

2. As with all nouns, only genitives and possessive pronouns can be dependent on verbal nouns. 
The genitives/possessive pronouns usually denote the object (!) of the verbal noun, e.g., gat ind 
óir ‘the theft of the gold’ (the gold is being stolen), ícc dóenachta ‘the salvation of mankind’ 
(mankind is being saved), serc inna mná ‘the love of the woman’ (the woman is being loved), 
m’adall ‘my visit’ (I am being visited), a ithe ‘his/its eating’ (he/it is being eaten). You have to be 
very careful here because from English or German usage you are trained to understand things 
like mein Besuch or John’s visit to mean that it is you/John who visits someone else. The super- 
ficially ‘identical’ construction in Old Irish m’adall, adall Éoin, however, can only mean that you 
are/John is being visited. Only with intransitive verbs a dependent genitive denotes the subject: 
mo thecht ‘my going’ (I am going), techt Chonairi ‘Conaire’s going’ (Conaire is going). 
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The agent of verbal noun constructions is expressed by the prepositions do L and la H : e.g., mar- 
bad inna maccraide la Hiruath ‘the killing of the infants by Herod,’ or mo serc do Día ‘God’s love 
for me.’ Be especially careful with this last example! The translation ‘my love for God’ is wrong! 

3. Verbal nouns in Old Irish are used in a variety of constructions with prepositions in place of 
participle constructions in other languages. Most important of these is the use of verbal nouns 
preceded by the preposition oc ‘at,’ usually together with the substantive verb. This corresponds 
to the English continuous constructions I am doing, I was going, etc., and denotes an action that 
is/was extending over a long period of time or denotes an action that is/was going on while 
another action happens/happened, e.g., at-tó oc scríbund ‘I am writing,’ bámmar oc imbirt tid- 
chille ‘we were playing fidchell (when Cú Chulainn jumped across the board)’ (TBC 437). Since 
in this construction the verbal noun stands in the prepositional case, the anlaut of the following 
genitive is of course lenited: oc mórad Chonchobuir ‘praising Conchobar,’ oc tabairt libuir don 
scolóic /og ta(3ar’t’ Viflup’/ ‘giving a book to the scholar.’ 


28.3. Infixed pronouns class B 

In contrast to infixed pronouns class A, class B pronouns are used after preverbs that originally 
ended in a consonant. This comprises the preverbs for, etar, fris, con, ad (< *ad), ad (< *aith), as 
(< *ess), as (< *oss) and in. Class B pronouns are characterized by a /d/ before the proper 
pronominal part. This is spelled tord after for and etar (e.g., etardom 1 -, forta H ), but t only with 
all other preverbs. fris becomes frit°■ and con combines with tto cot°- (e.g., fritamm 1 -, coton). For 
the last three preverbs (ad, as, iri) a single form at°■ appears (e.g., atot 1 -, at L -, ata H -, atab), so that it 
is not possible to distinguish between the three preverbs when a pronoun is infixed. 

The l st and 2 nd persons look very much like the corresponding forms of class A pronouns (except 
for the additional d or t, of course) and they have the same mutational effects. But note that the 
3 rd persons differ essentially in their appearance: the 3 rd sg. masculine and neuter simply end in 
t, followed by nasalization and lenition respectively. The 3 rd sg. feminine and 3 rd pl. end in -da, 
-ta, which aspirates. 


person 

j;....; ;; y„ ;;; .. 

translation 

pronoun 

class B 


lsl s 8- 

me 

-dom L , -dum L , -tom L , -tum L , -dam(m) L , -tam(m) L 

/dam L / 

2 nd sg. 

thee 

-tot L , -tat L , -t L 

/dad L d L / 

3 rd sg. m. 

him 

- t N 

/d N / 

3 rd sg. f. 

her 

-da H , -ta H 

/da H / 

3 rd sg. n. 

it 

-t L 

/d L / 

l st pl. 

us 

-don, -ton, -tan(n) 

/dan/ 

2 nd pl. 

you 

-dob, -dub, -tob, -tab 

/daP/ 

3 rd pl. 

them 

-da H , -ta H 

/da H / 


Illustration 28.2: The infixed pronouns class B 
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Next follow two model paradigms for the use of infixed pronouns, one for the Slb compound 
verb for-cain ‘to teach,’ the other for the H2 compound verb ad-cí, ■accai ‘to see.’ For variation’s 
sake I will use different persons in the verbal endings (3 rd pl., l st sg.). 


pronoun 

Old Irish 

transcription 

translation 

l st sg. 

fordom-chanat 

/fordom-xavad/ 

they teach me 

2 nd sg. 

fordot-chanat 

/fordod-xavad/ 

they teach thee 

3 rd sg. m. 

fort-canat 

/ford-gavad/ 

they teach him 

3 rd sg. f. 

forda-canat 

/forda-kavad/ 

they teach her 

3 rd sg. n. 

fort-chanat 

/ford-xavad/ 

they teach it 

l st pl. 

fordonn-canat 

/fordon-kavad/ 

they teach us 

2 nd pl. 

fordob-canat 

/fordoP-kavad/ 

they teach you 

3 rd pl. 

forda-canat 

/fordakavad/ 

they teach them (themselves) 

Illustration 28.3: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class B with for-cain 

pronoun Old Irish 

;i i. :!: AiL A-!:." 11 !::!!! !! - " ^! ^ " •. ? L .. : ' 4 ..." :i i ,/ 

'iíir s .:i'1:' ‘ \ ‘’ !!! ' ! 1Í./-"R : "iH :; ' !! " : :::'/i: ::::• 

■ 

transcription 

translation 

1 S ' sg- 

atom-chíu 

/adom-x’iu/ 

I see me (myself) 

2 nd sg. 

atot-chíu 

/adod-x’iu/ 

I see thee 

3 rd sg. m. at-cíu 

/ad-g’iu/ 

I see him 

3 rd sg.f. ata-cíu 

/adak’iu/ 

I see her 

3 rd sg. n. at-chíu 

/ad-x’iu/ 

I see it 

l st pl. 

atonn-cíu 

/adonk’iu/ 

I see us (ourselves) 

2 nd pl. 

atob-cíu 

/adopk’iu/ 

I see you 

3 rd pl. 

ata-cíu 

/adak’iu/ 

I see them 


Illustration 28.4: Paradigm of infixed pronouns class B with ad-cí 

Note that in negative statements, of course, class A pronouns have to be used, e.g., ata-ciam ‘we 
see them,’ but nís-accam (j nís-n-accam ) ‘we do not see them.’ You’ll find a survey of all infixed 
pronouns in Appendix F.4. 
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28.4. Exercise 


Use all possible pronouns of class B with the following verbal forms: 

con-gairí/ kov-gap’i/ (S2) ‘thou summonest, thou invitest’ 
in-fét /iv-f’ed/ (Sl) ‘(s)he relates, tells’ 
frís benaimm /f’r’is-bevam’/ (S3a) ‘I heal’ 
ad-ciat /a5-k’i3d/ (H3) ‘they see’ 
as-renam /as-r’evap/ (S3) ‘we sell’ 
for osnai /fop-osni/ (W2b) ‘it illuminates’ 



Illustration 28.5: oc oul chorma maith ‘drinking good beer’ 


28.5. The conjugated prepositions 4 

These are the last six conjugated prepositions that take the prepositional. Many of these forms 
are only attested in late Old Irish or Middle Irish texts, but I refrain from specifically indicating 
the younger forms. 

person íar* ‘after’ oc ‘at, with’ 



ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l st sg. 

n/a 


ocum, ocom 

/ogum ogom/ 

2 nd sg. 

íarmut 

/iappud/ 

ocut 

/ogud/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

íarum, íarma 

/iapup iappa/ 

occo, occa 

/ogo oga/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

n/a 


occai, occae 

/oki oke/ 

l st pl. 

n/a 


ocunn 

/ogun/ 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


occaib 

/ogaP’/ 

3 rd pl. 

íarmaib 

/iappaP’/ 

occaib, occo 

/ogaP’ oko/ 


Illustration 28.6: The conjugated prepositions 4: íar N , oc 
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person 

ós, úas 

‘over, above’ 

re íV , ri N ‘before’ 


ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l s ' sg. 

úasum 

/uasum/ 

rium, remum 

/r’ium r’epum/ 

2 nd sg. 

úasut 

/uasud/ 

remut 

/r’epud/ 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

úaso, úasa 

/uaso uasa/ 

riam, ríam 

/r’iap r’iap/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

úaise, úaisti 

/uas’e uas’t’i/ 

remi 

/r’ep’i/ 

l s ' pl. 

úasunn 

/uasun/ 

reunn, riun 

/r’eun r’iun/ 

2 nd pL 

n/a 


reuib 

/r’euP’/ (?) 

3 rd pl. 

úasaib, úaistib 

/uasaP’ uas’t’aP’/ 

remib 

/r’epap’/ 


Illustration 28.7: The conjugated prepositions 4: úas, re N 


person 

■ 

ís 

i; 1;. 4 ri;,/!;: i;; : s 

‘under’ 

CoN 

‘with’ (archaic) 

í!!! ::|i;!!::: l : ' 

ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l st sg- 

ísum, íssum 

/isum/ 

n/a 


., 

2 nd sg. 

n/a 


n/a 


3 rd sg. m., n. 

íssa 

/isa/ 

cono, conu 

/kovo kovu/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

n/a 


n/a 


l s ' pl. 

ísund ísaind 

/isun ison’/ 

n/a 


2 nd pl. 

n/a 


n/a 


3 rd pl. 

íssaib 

/isaP’/ 

condaib 

/kondaP’ ?/ 


Illustration 28.8: The conjugated prepositions 4: ís, co N 
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29.1. Test 


Try to recognize the inflectional forms. Give as much information about the words as possible — 
gender, stem class, case, number: 


a críde: _ 

inria umae: _ 

ingin n-allaid: _ 

inna céile: _ 

súili: _ 

inna rrígnae maith: 

in soilsi follais: _ 

mindaib órdaib: _ 

méit móir: _ 

inna comairli: _ 

búachaill rrígdae: _ 

áth chían: _ 

legai amrai: _ 

intáesaoic: _ 

ungae: _ 

aidchi dorchai: 


or 

or 

srothae nglas: _ 

cnámai báin: 
or 

búaid amru: _ 

in chathai: 

liaig becc: _ 

or 

or 

muiren-ard: _ 

ingin allaid: _ 

or _ 

or 

or _ or 

or or 


29.2. Varia 

1. Combined with the article the ordinal number/pronominal aile ‘second, other,’ also ‘the one... 
the other,’ becomes indala, indara /indála indápa/ ‘the second, the other’ for all genders and 
cases, always standing in front of the word it qualifies. In Old Irish it has the same mutating 
effect on the following word as the article. 

2. In Old Irish circumstantial conditions affecting a person are often rendered by a construction 
with the preposition do L for the person affected. This can be translated in various ways, de- 
pending on the context. Examples would be a chlaideb briste dó ‘his sword broken to him = his 
sword was broken,’ or at-tá dom ‘there is to me = I have = I am.’ 
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29.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Ní-dénaimm gnímu maccthai. (Wb. 12c9) 2. Atonn-ciid-si oc gait inna n-ech, 7 at-féidid 
donaib echairib. 3. Ata-agam-ni ón chlúain tarsin n-áth. 4. Cotot chil-siu etir cranna 7 dusu i 
mmedón ind feda for slóg inna mberg, acht atot chiat-som 7 fot gaibet. 5. * Atom-riug indíu co 
niurt tríun. (GT 27) 6. Ata-gairiu ( or: ata ngairiu) cuccum do thabairt chomairle maithe dom-sa, 
ar at-tá mór fessa doaib-seom. 7. * In-n-accaid Áed isin chath? Ní-n-accam-som, acht ad-ciam a 
scíath occa imdegail. (GT 109) 8. Is dó da-gniat: is maith leo ithe feola 7 ól fína. 9. ** Is oc precept 
soiscélai at-tó. (Wb. 21cl9) 10. Nít-fil sund isind áth, acht at-taí i mmedón inna caille oc dénum 
chlúana indi. 11. At-tá Día. 12. * Imma-raat (sc. in n-insi) immacúairt 7 at-tá slóg mór oc ginig 7 
oc gáirechtaig. (IB 61) 13. At-taam-ni for longais riam 7 ní dóich ar techt ar ais dúnn. 14. Níb-fil 
oc tabairt uball dind abaill. Innád-fil ubla isnaib crannaib? 15. * Ní-fil nert i lláim Brain do gabáil 
inna croíbe. (IB 31) 16. * Fil dúnn o thossuch inna ndúile cen áes, [...] nín taidlea int immarmus. 
(IB 44) 17. ** Is i persain Chríst da-gniu-sa sin. (Wb. 14d26) 18. * Ad-cí [sc. Cú Chulainn] in fer ara 
chiunn 7 leth a chinn fair 7 leth fir aili fora muin. (TBC 492 f.) 19. ** Fa n-éirig Cú Chulainn 7 
benaid a chenn de cosind luirg ánae 7 gaibid immáin líathróite riam [...]. (TBC 501 f.) 
20. * Ad-cí [sc. Cú Chulainn] in fer ocond fulucht i mmedón ind feda, indala lám dó cona 
gaisciud indi, ind lám aile oc fuini in tuirc. Is mór a úathmaire ind fir. Fa n-ópair-seom ar apu 7 
do-beir a chenn 7 a muicc lais. (TBC 516 ff.) 
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Transcription 

1. n’l d’evam’ g’n’Ipu mak0i. 2. adon k’iS8’-s’i og gad’ ina v’e%, ogus ad-e5’a5’ dona(3’ exap’aP’. 3. ada-hay 0 g- 
n’i on %kuav’ tars’an na0. 4. kodod-x’ik’-s’u ed’ap’ krana ogus 5usu i m’e8ov ind e5a fop sloy ina m’b’erg. a%t 
adod-x’iSd-sop ogus od-yaP’ad. 5. adom p’iuy in’d’íu ko n’iurt t’r’iuv. 6. ada gap’u (ada qgap’u) kugum do 
0aPar’t’ xopap’k’e ma0’e dop-sa, ap at-ta mop P’esa doSP’-s’op. 7. in-naka5’ ai5 is’an xa0? n’l-vakap,-sop, a%t 
a5-k’iS)r a s’k’ia0 oga im’5’ayaA.’. 8. is do da-y’v’iSd: is ma0’ leho i0’e euAa ogus oA f’Iva. 9. is og p’r’ek’ 0 pt 
hos’k’eAi at-to. 10. n’ld iA’ sund is’ond a0, a%t at-tai i m’e8ov ina kal’e og d’evup x^ uava in’d’i. 11. at ta d’ia. 
12. ima-raSd imakúar’t’ ogus at-ta sloy mop og g’iv’ay’ ogus og gap’axtay’. 13. at taSp-n’i fop loqgas’ r’iSp 
ogus v’I dox’ ap d’e^t ap as’ dun. 14. n’lp f’iA’ og taPar’t’ u^al d’ind apal’. ina5-P’iA’ upia isvaP’ kranaP’? 

15. n’l-f’iA’ n’ert i lap’ Ppav’ do yapaA’ ina kroiP’e. 16. f’iA’ dun o 0osux 5uA’e k’ev ais, [...] n’In-ta5Ta int 
imappus. 17. is i b’ersav’ x’p’is’t’ da-y’v’iu-sa s’iv’. 18. a8-k’l in P’ep apa x’iy n ogus A’e0 a x’in’ fap’ ogus A’e0 
P’ip’ aA’i fopa puv’. 19. fa-v’ep’ay’ ku x u kan’ ogus P’eva5’ a %’en d’e kos’and Aur’g’ ave ogus yaP’a5’ imav’ 
l’ia0pod’e r’iSp. 20. a5-k’I in P’ep ogand uAu%t i m’eSov ind e5a, indáAa Aap’ do kova yas’k’u5 in’d’i, ind Aap 
aA’e og fuv’i in tur’k’. is mop a ua0pap’e ind ip’. fa-vobap’-s’op, ap abu ogus 8o-b’ep’ a x’en ogus a puk’ las’. 

English 

1. I do a childish deed. 2. We see you stealing ( Olr .: at the theft of) a horse, and we tell it to the 
horse-keeper. 3. You drive it ( Olr him = the horse) from the meadow across the ford. 4. I hide 
myself from the troop of bandits between the trees and the bushes in the middle of the forest, 
but they see me and they find me. 5. We gird ourselves today with great strength. 6. He calls 
thee to him to give good advice to him, because thou hast a lot of knowledge. 7. Dost thou see 
the men in the battle? No ( OIr.\ I do not see them), but I see their shields protecting them ( Olr . at 
their protecting). 8. It is therefore that she does it: she does not like ( Olr .: it is not good with her) 
to eat meat ( OIr.\ the eating of meat) and to drink wine ( Olr .: the drinking of wine). 9. We are not 
preaching the Gospel (use the construction from above). 10. We are here in the ford, and we are 
not in the middle of the forest making a glade in it. 11. Does God exist? 12. We row around it, 
but there is no large group gaping and laughing. 13. Are you in exile from her, and is your 
return likely for you (do you have hope of returning)? 14. Thou art taking an apple from the 
apple tree. There are apples in the tree. 15. There is strength in Bran’s hand to grab the branch. 

16. We are not without age from the beginning of creation ( Olr .: there is not to us without age...), 
sin touches us. 17. It is in the person of Christ that we do that. 18. He sees her with half her head 
on her. 19. Cú Chulainn attacks her and strikes her head from her with the driving stick. 20. He 
sees her at the cooking-pit, her other hand roasting the boars. He attacks her nevertheless and 
takes her head and her pig with him. 
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30.1. Nouns: the consonant stems 

The last large group of declensional classes includes the so-called consonant stems. Historically 
(still in Proto-Celtic) they formed one declensional pattern, but due to the radical sound changes 
that took place in the prehistory of Irish they branched off into a wide range of sub-classes in 
Irish, behaving differently in the details, but still adhering to a certain common pattern. The 
name ‘consonant stems’ results from the fact that originally, in the Proto-Celtic and Proto- 
Goidelic period, their stems ended in consonants, onto which the endings were immediately 
added. The different consonant classes of Old Irish are: 

guttural stems: 

g-stems (masculine and feminine) 
k-stems (masculine and feminine) 
dental stems: 

t/d-stems (masculine and feminine) 
nt-stems (masculine, feminine and neuter) 
nasal stems: 

on-stems (masculine, feminine) 
men-stems (neuter) 
r-stems (masculine and feminine) 
s-stems (neuter, one masculine) 
some irregular nouns 

The following general points have to be observed: 

1. With the exception of the r- and the s-stems, the common pattern of Old Irish consonant stems 
is that the eponymous (= stem final) consonant is lost in the nominative and vocative singular 
but can be seen in all other cases. 

2. The nominative singular may end in a vowel or in a consonant, depending on whether the 
vowel before the stem final consonant was originally long or short: in the first case the word 
ends in a vowel in Irish (e.g., nom. cáera, gen. cáerach ‘sheep’ < *kairák-, k-stem = stem final con- 
sonant ch /x/ after an originally long á), while in the latter case it ends in a consonant (e.g., nom. 
sail, gen. sailech ‘willow’ < *salik-, k-stem = stem final consonant ch /%/ after an originally short 
i). 

3. In the prepositional singular most consonantal declensions have, at least in the earlier period, 
two variants, a short and a long one. The short form is usually, but not always, identical with the 
nominative singular (which means that the eponymous consonant is not to be seen), the long 
form, however, is identical with the accusative singular—apart from the different mutational 
effects. The short form, usually called ‘short dative’ in standard grammars, appears mainly in 
archaic texts, whereas the long form (‘long dative’) is the standard Old Irish form. 

4. In the prepositional plural and dual and in the accusative plural, where extra syllables are 
added to the words, syncope regularly applies, with the odd exceptions, of course. 
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What follows below is the basic pattern of the consonant stems. Keep in mind, however, that 
certain classes behave somewhat differently in detail. You will note the actual differences when 
we will look at the individual classes. 


case Old Ir. Priin. lrish Proto-Celtic Pre-Celtic 


:: . . ' : ' .. ■■ . ■ ■ 

: ^ . T ' W'L . ..." T....' ::: 

nom. voc. sg. 

0 

*-h 

-Cs 

*-Cs 

gen. 

{L}C 

-Cah 

-Cos « 

*-Cos, *-Ces 

prep. 

C’L, 0L 

*-Ce (?), *-C 

-Cei, -Ci 

*-Cei, -Ci 

acc. 

C’ N 

*-Cev 

-Cam 

*-Cm 

nom.pl. 

C’ 

*-Ceh 

-Ces 

*-Ces 

gen. 

{L}C N 

*-Cav 

-Com 

*-Com 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ 

*-Ca(3ih « 

-Cbis («) 

*-Cb h is, -b h os 

acc. voc. 

(L}Ca H 

*-Cah 

-Cas 

*-Cns 

n. a. v. dual 

C’L 

*-Ce 

*-Ce 

*-Ch ie 

gen. 

{L}C L 

*-Co 

*-Cou « 

^-Chjoh^s, -C^H^ohjU 

prep. 

{L}Ca(3’ N 

*-Ca(3iv « 

*-Cbim « 

*-Cb h ih 1; -mohj ? 


Illustration 30.1: The basic pattem of the consonantal declension 


Note: 


1. The above table applies only to masculine and feminine nouns. 
The neuters behave a little bit differently, e.g., their nominatives 
and accusatives are always identical. The neuters will be dealt 
with in greater detail in later lessons. 


Illustration 30.2: 

Fech in rríg! Behold the king! 
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30.2. Guttural stems: consonantal declension in g 

Consonant-stem words whose stems end in guttural sounds (spelled g, ch, c) are called ‘guttural 
stems.’ These can be further grouped into three sub-types: g-stems, k-stems and a single instance 
of an nk-stem. 

There are only a few words attested with a stem ending in g /y/. These can be masculine or 
feminine. A frequent example is the word for ‘king’ rí m., stem ríg- /r’ly/: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

, i: ,:,r ;;;•;" f ' r L i' t'T 

nom. sg. 

0 

ríH 

*rlh 

rlxs <-peiq, -pi Y q, -rix> 

*h 3 regs 

gen. 

{L}y 

ríg 

*rl Y ah 

*rlgos 

*h 3 regos 

prep. 

y’ l , 0 l 

ríg L , (rí 1 ) « 

*rI Y («) 

*rlgei, rlgi <-pi Y i,-pei Y i> 

*h 3 regei, *h 3 regi 

acc. 

Y>n 

ríg N 

*rI Y ev 

*rlgam 

*h 3 regm 

voc. 

0 

á L rí 11 

*rlh 

*rr/s 

*h 3 regs 

nom.pl. 

Y’ 

ríg 

*rl Y eh 

rlges <-pi Y eq, -riges> 

*h 3 reges 

gen. 

{L}y N 

rígN 

*rl Y av 

*rlgom 

*h 3 regom 

prep. 

{L} Y ap’ 

rígaib 

*rl Y a(3ih « 

*rlgbis («) 

*h 3 regb h is, -b h os 

acc. 

{L} Y a H 

ríga H 

*rl Y ah 

rlgas <-rigas> 

*h 3 regns 

voc. 

'-;;;. .;..;r 

{L} Y a H 

á L ríga H « 

*rl Y eh 

*rlges 

*h 3 reges 

n. a. v. du. 

y’ L 

dá L ríg L 

*rl Y e 

*rlge 

*h 3 reghje 

gen. 

{L}y L 

dá L ríg L 

*rl Y o 

*rlgou («) 

‘h^reghjOhjS, -(H)oh,u 

prep. 

{L}ya(3’ 

dib N rrígaib « 

*rl Y a(3iv « 

*rlgbim « 

*h 3 regb h ih 1; -mohj ? 


Illustration 30.3: The g-stems 
Note: 

1. The words of this class continue old root nouns. 


30.3. Guttural stems: consonantal declension in k 



Illustration 30.4: 
oc scribund ar lieic 
‘writing on a stone’ 


More frequent than the words in g are those that for historical reasons 
are called k-stems. In some books they are called ch-stems. They can 
be masculine and feminine. The stem of these words basically ends in 
ch /%/, but there is an important rule whereby palatalized ch /%’/ 
becomes g /y’/, but only when the final syllable is unstressed and 
stands in absolute auslaut. Thus there is actually an alternation 
between auslauting non-palatalized ch and palatalized g throughout 
the paradigm in most words of this declension. A typical example for 
a k-stem is sail f. ‘willow-tree,’ stem sailech- /saX’a//: 
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case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

0 

sail 

*saXih 

*salixs 

*saliks 

gen. 

|L)X 

sailech 

*saXixah 

*salikos 

*salikos 

prep. 

y’ L , 0 L 

sailig L , saiI L « 

*saXix («) 

*salikei, *saliki 

*salikei, *saliki 

acc. 

y’ N 

sailig N 

*saXixev 

*salikam 

*salikm 

voc. 

0 

á' sail 

*saXih 

*salixs 

*saliks 

nom.pl. 

7’ 

sailig 

*saXixeh 

*salikes 

*salikes 

gen. 

!L)X N 

sailech N 

*saXixav 

*salikom 

*salikom 

prep. 

|L)x' n aP’ 

sailchib 

*saXixapih « 

*saligbis («) 

*salikb h is, -b h os 

acc. 

{L)x (,) a H 

sailchea H 

*saXixah 

*salikas 

*salikns 

voc. 

{LJx'V' 

á L sailchea H « 

*saXixeh 

*salikes 

*salikes 

n. a. v. du. 

y’ L 

df- sailig 1 

*saXixe 

*salike 

*salikhje 

gen. 

{L)x L 

dá' sailech 1 

*saXixo 

*salikou («) 

^salihhjohjS, -(EQohjU 

prep. 

{L)x (,) aP’ 

dib N sailchib « 

*saXixapiv « 

*saligbim « 

^salihbbih!, -moh! ? 


Illustration 30.5: The k-stems 

There is one guttural stem that does not end in lenited go r ch, but in c(c) /g/: lie, lia m. ‘stone.’ 
For historical reasons this is called an nk-stem: 


case 

singular 

transcr. 

dual 

transcr. 

plural 

transcr. 

nom. 

lie, lia 

/lie 11 lia 11 / 

dá L liic L 

/Xiag’ L / 

lieic, liaic, liic 

/lieg’ liag’/ 

gen. 

liac(c) 

/liag/ 

n/a 


liac(c) N 

/liag N / 

prep. 

lieic L , liaic L , liic L 

/lieg’ 1 liag’ L / 

n/a 


*lecaib 

/legaP’/ 

acc. 

lieic N , liaic N , liic N 

/lieg’ N liag’ N / 

n/a 


lec(c)a H 

/lega H / 


Illustration 30.6: The paradigm of lie, lia ‘stone’ 


30.4. Exercise 

Try to inflect some of the following words. I have given the genitive singular in each case and 
the prepositional plural in those cases where no syncope applies. Decline them together with the 
article. Combine them with any of the adjectives you have learned so far. 

cáera /kaipa/, gen. cáerach /kaipa%/ (k, f) ‘sheep’ 
cathair /ka0ap’/, gen. cathrach /ka0po%/ (k, f) ‘town’ 
brí /b’rT/, gen. breg (g, f) /b’r’ey/ ‘hill’ 

Lugaid /luya8’/, gen. Luigdech /luy’8’a%/ (k, m) ‘Lugaid (man’s name)’ 

coí /koi/, gen. cuach /kua%/, prep. cuich /kua%’/ (k, f) ‘cuckoo’ 

aire /ap’e/, gen. airech /ap’a%/, prep. pl. airechaib /ap’a%ap’/ (k, m) ‘noble man’ 

nathair /na0ap’/, gen. nathrach /na0pa%/ (k, f) ‘snake’ 
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30.5. The conjugated prepositions 5 

These are the last conjugated prepositions that take the accusative. Now you have learned all 
conjugated prepositions of Old Irish. Try to get a feeling for them when you come across them in 
texts. 


person amal L ‘Iike, as’ cen 1 ‘without’ 



ending 

transcription 

ending 

transcription 

l s * sg. 

samlum 

/sapXum/ 

n/a 


2 nd sg. 

samlut 

/sapXud/ 

cenut 

/k’evud/ 

3 rtl sg. m., n. 

saml(a)id, samlith 

/sapXaS’/ 

cene, cenae 

/k’eve/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

n/a 


n/a 


l st pl. 

n/a 


n/a 


2 nd pl. 

n/a 


cenuib 

/k’evu(3’/ 

3 rd pl. 

samlaib 

/sapXaP’/ 

cenaib 

/k’evaP’/ 

Illustration 30.7: The conjugated prepositions 5: amal L , cerr L 



person 

sech ‘over, 

beyond’ 




ending 

transcription 



l s * sg. 

sechum 

/s’exum/ 



2 nd sg. 

sechut 

/s’exud/ 



3 rd sg. m., n. 

sechge 

/s’exe/ 



3 rd sg. f. 

secce 

/s’ek’e/ 



l st pl. 

sechunn 

/s’e^un/ 



2 nd pl. 

sechaib 

/s’exaP’/ 



3 rd pl. 

seccu 

/s’eku/ 



Illustration 30.8: The conjugated prepositions 5: sech 
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31.1. Deponent verbs 

The forms of the verbal classes that we have learned so far are all so-called active verbal forms. 
Apart from these there exists a special group of verbs with an inflection of its own, basically dis- 
tinguished by an r in the ending. These verbs are called deponent verbs. Students with a know- 
ledge of Latin will already know deponent verbs with their typical r-endings from there. In Old 
Irish these verbs behave just like the verbs that we have learned so far, except for their different 
endings. ‘The difference between active and deponent inflection is purely lexical and has no 
semantic significance whatsoever.’ (EIV 74) 

The deponent endings are basically the same for all verbal classes. One can roughly say that 
deponent endings are distinguished by an additional r/p/ from their corresponding active end- 
ings. Only in the 2 nd plural are active and deponent endings identical. The 3 rd singular ending 
can have th /0/ (e.g., - thir ) or d /8/ (e.g., - dir ), and this varies even within the same word from 
attestation to attestation. 

Deponent verbs are numerous only in the W2 class. Apart from these 
there are some deponent verbs in the Wl, a few in the S2 and even fewer 
in the S3 classes. No deponent verbs belong to the S1 class and nearly 
none, with a few exceptional forms (see GOI 376), to the H-verbs. Only 
W2 deponent verbs are well attested in absolute and conjunct inflection. 
Of the other classes mostly conjunct forms can be found, so that a com- 
plete absolute paradigm can only be given for W2 verbs. 

oc suidigiud chlaidib i curp 

‘placing a sword in a body’ 31.2. W2 deponent verbs 

The present indicative of suidigidir /suSA/aS’ap’/ ‘to place’ serves as the model for W2 deponent 
verbs. The synchronic root is suidig- /su8’ay’-/ (root final consonant /y/): 


oops 

{ 



W2 

absolute 

conjunct 


l st sg- 

suidigiur 

C’up 

: r " ::: h. i-'i : : : . ;!■ 

(ní)-suidigiur 

C’up 

2 nd sg. 

suidigther 

C(o)0’ap 

(ní)-suidigther 

C’(a)0’ap 

3 rd sg. 

suidigidir 

C’aO’ap’, C’aS’ap’ 

(ní)-suidigedar 

Ca0ap, C’aSap 

l st pl. 

suidig(m)mir 

C’(a)m’3p’ 

(ní)-suidig(m)mer 

C’(a)m’ap 

2 nd pl. 

suidigthe 

C’(a)0’e 

(ní)-suidigid 

C’aS’ 

3 rd pl. 

suidigitir 

C’ad’ap’ 

(ní)-suidigetar 

C’adap 


Illustration 31.2: The conjugation of W2 deponent verbs 
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Note: 

1. In the 3 rd persons the syllable before the proper ending is never syncopated, even though the 
normal rules would demand it. 

2. The overwhelming majority of W2 deponent verbs belong to the very productive group of 
denominative verbs formed with the suffix -(a)ig-, which is the main suffix used in Old Irish to 
form new verbs from nouns, e.g., cruth ’shape, form’ -> cruthaigidir ‘to shape,’ fírián ‘just’ -> 
fíriánaigidir ‘to justify,’ or follus ‘clear, bright’ -> foilsigidir ‘to clarify, to publish’ etc. These verbs 
inflect exactly like suidigidir ‘to place’ ( f-suide ‘place, seat’). 

3. In addition, there are also some ‘original’ W2 deponents like seichithir ‘to follow’ (cp. the 
etymologically identical Latin sequitur ‘to follow’), which are not derived from other words. Be 
careful: In these cases the syncope pattern may deviate from that of suidigidir in that those 
syllables which I put into parentheses in the pattern above have to be syncopated. 


31.3. W1 deponent verbs 

Except for the 2 nd singular labraither ‘thou speakest’ I could find no other attested absolute ac- 
tive, non-relative form in Old Irish sources. A typical W1 deponent verb is molaithir /mo^oG’ap’/ 
‘to praise,’ root mol- /mol-/ (root final consonant /A./) : 


'r • .. .••• .. r: ' i-' :| f' if' . II .. ••' fi .. . :. : "• ' ' "•...: "''...• . ■ 

W1 absolute conjunct 



~ ; •A-l 


ii" :: I 

l s ‘sg. 

n/a 

(ní) molor, (ní) molur 

Cop, Cup 

2 nd sg. 

labraither 

CaB’ap (ní)-molaither 

CviB’ap 

3 rd sg. 

n/a 

(ní)-molathar 

CaGap 

1*' pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-molammar 

Camap 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-molaid 

Ca5’ 

3 rd pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-molatar 

Cadap 


Illustration 31.3: The conjugation of W1 deponent verbs 
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31.4. S2 deponent verbs 

As with W1 verbs, only a few absolute S2 forms are attested. The following example is midithir 
/m’iS’aG’ap’/ ‘to judge,’ root mid- /m’i8’-/, root final consonant /8/: 

S2 absolute conjunct 


l st sg. 

midiur 

C’up (ní)-midiur 

C’up 

2 nd sg. 

n/a 

(ní)-mitter 

C’0’ap, C’t’ap 

3 rd sg. 

midithir 

C’aS’ap’ (ní)-midethar 

C’aGap 

l st pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-midemmar 

C’amap 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-midid 

C’a8’ 

3^ pl. 

n/a 

(ní)-midetar 

C’adap 

Illustration 31.4: The conjugation of S2 deponent verbs 



Note that in the 2 nd singular the /0/ of the ending is delenited to /t/ when it comes into contact 
with a d, t or n of the stem. 


31.5. S3 deponent verbs 

There are only two S3 deponent verbs, ro-cluinethar /ro-kluv’a0ap/ ‘to hear’ and ro-finnadar 
/ro-f’ina8ap/ ‘to find out.’ Both have the peculiarity of losing their preverb ro- in dependent posi- 
tion, so that, e.g., ‘I hear’ would be ro cluiniur, but ‘I hear not’ would be ní-cluiniur. 


S3 

ro-cluinethar 

r "'vir' T. 1:: V -T’ ::...' ii ’• ::,, ;:' l:.,, . 

... ... * 

ro-finnaaar 

l st sg. 

(ro)-cluiniur 

n/a 

2 nd sg. 

(ro)-cluinter 

n/a 

3 rd sg. 

(ro)cluinethar 

(ro)-finnadar 

l st pl. 

(ro)cluinemmar 

(ro) ■finnammar 

2 nd pl. 

(ro)-cluinid 

n/a 

3 rd pl. 

(ro)-cluinetar 

(ro)-finnatar 


Illustration 31.5: The conjugation of the S3 deponent verbs 



Illustration 31.6: ro cluiniur fogur 
‘I hear noise' 
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31.6. Exercise 

Try to conjugate the following deponent verbs. 

foilsigidir /foI’s’3y’a5’ap’/ (W2) ‘to clarify, to publish’ 
béoaigidir /b’euay’a5’ap’/ (W2) ‘to make alive, to animate’ 
samlaithir /sap.A.a6’ap’/ (Wl) ‘to compare, to liken’ 
airlithir /ap’X’aG’ap’/ (W2) ‘to advise’ 
labraithir / laflpaG’ap’/ (Wl) ‘to speak’ 

ad-muinethar /a5-muv’a0ap/ (S2) ‘to remember’ (only independent!) 


31.7. The 3 rd person passive forms 


Until now we have only met verbs with active meaning, that is, verbs where the subject of the 
sentence is performing an action aimed at an object in the accusative case (= transitive verbs, as 
in English I love you, German ich liebe dich), or an action without an object (= intransitive verbs, 
as in English I weep, German ich weiné). Now we will turn to the Old Irish passive voice, that is, 
constructions where the action is being performed upon the subject by somebody or something 
else, as in English they are being driven from their homes or German ich werde geliebt. The 
formation of the passive voice is a bit more complicated in Old Irish than it is in English, 
German or Latin, as there is no uniform formation of the passive for all persons. 

Special passive endings exist in Old Irish only for the 3 rd persons. They are the same for non- 
deponent and deponent verbs. Be careful: They must not be mistaken for the corresponding 
deponent endings, although they look very similar: 


/7..::: " j' U/'T /* 

absolute 

conjunct 

absolute 

JL •• 

;'l . -W:. 1" ;•/ 

conjunct 

W1 

carthair 

■carthar 

cartair, caraitir 

■cartar, -caratar 

W2 

léicthir 

■léicther 

léictir, léicitir 

■léicter, léicetar 

S1 

berair 

■berar 

bertair 

■bertar 

S2 

gaibthir 

■gaibther 

gaibtir 

■gaibter, -gaibetar 

S3 

crenair 

■crenar 

crentair 

■crentar 

H1 

raithir 

■rathar 

n/a 

■ratar 

H2 

gníthir 

■gníther 

gnltir 

■gníter 

H3 

nuithir 

■soíther 

7 1 

? 


Illustration 31.7: The passive forms 


1 1 could find no examples for 3 rd pl. forms, although it is not unlikely that such forms exist. 
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31.7.1. 3 rd singular 

1. The basic passive ending in the 3 rd sg. is -thair, -thir /0(’)ap’/ in the absolute and -thar, -ther 
/0(’)ap/ in the conjunct forms. The /0/ is non-palatalized in the W1 class and palatalized every- 
where else. If after the application of syncope the /0/ comes to stand immediately after a d, t or 
n, it is delenited to /t/, e.g., *midithir > mittir ‘he is being judged.’ 

2. Historically there was a vowel before the /0/ of the ending, but this is nearly always synco- 
pated, even where according to the normal rules syncope shouldn’t apply. This is especially 
important for deponent verbs for which thus a distinction between the 3 rd sg. deponent ending 
-C-ithir (-C-ither), -C-athair (-C-athar) and the 3 rd sg. passive ending -C-thir (- C-ther), -C-thair 
(-C-thar) is created: before the deponent ending there is a vowel (even against the rules of syn- 
cope); in the passive there is no vowel (even against the rules of syncope), e.g., foilsigidir ‘(s)he 
explains,’ foilsigthir ‘it is being explained.’ In rare cases, however, the rules of syncope are 
applied nevertheless, and then there is no way to formally distinguish between deponent and 
passive forms: the distinction can then only be made from the context. 

3. In the S1 and S3 classes the ending is -air /ap’/ in the absolute and -ar /ap/ in the conjunct, 
without /0/. If the root of the verb in question ends in r, and the ending -ar is in no immediate 
proximity to the accent of the word, the vowel of the ending is lost. That means that, e.g., proto- 
tonic *-tabarar, the deuterotonic form of do-berar ‘is being brought,’ becomes • tabarr, with loss of 
the a between the two f s. The 3 rd sg. ending -ar is sometimes also found in S2 verbs, e.g., in the 
compound verb fo-ácabar ( fo-ad-gab -) ‘is being left behind.’ The corresponding simple verb 
gaibid, however, has the 3 rd sg. passive gaibthir with /0/. 

4. In Old Irish the 3 rd sg. passive is also used to express impersonality, that is, an action where no 
subject is specified. In German impersonality is expressed by the pronoun man: man sagt, man 
tut, man geht, and this can be directly expressed in Old Irish by 3 rd sg. passive forms: ráittir, 
do-gnither, tíagair. In English impersonal forms are expressed by ‘one,’ e.g., ‘one speaks,’ or by 
‘there is,’ e.g., ‘there is speaking.’ 


31.7.2. 3 rd plural 

1. The ending of the 3 rd plural is -tair, -tir /d(’)ap’/ in the absolute and -tar, -ter /d<’)ap/ in the 
conjunct. The historical vowel in front of the ending may or may not be syncopated, even if the 
rules of syncope would demand it, e.g., marbtair and marbaitir, gaibter and • gaibetar. 

2. Among S1 and S3 verbs only forms without a vowel before the ending are found, e.g., bentair 
and bertair. In the deponent verbs the ‘syncopated’ forms are preponderant, even though there 
are also forms without syncope, e.g., passive miditir ‘they are being judged,’ which cannot be 
distinguished formally from deponential miditir ‘they judge.’ 
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31.8. The l st and 2 nd person passive forms 

In Old Irish separate passive endings exist only for the 3 rd persons. In order to express the 
passive voice in other persons, it is necessary to infix the respective personal pronoun into the 3 rd 
person singular passive form, e.g., 3 rd sg. gairthir ‘(s)he/it is being called,’ but l st sg. nom-gairther 
‘I am being called.’ For the l st and 2 nd plural the 3 rd sg. passive form is used, too, e.g., 3 rd pl. 
do-bertar ‘they are being brought,’ but 2 nd pl. dob-berar ‘you are being brought.’ 

Complete paradigms for the passive of the verbs W1 caraid ‘to love’ and S2 ad-gair, -acair ‘to sue’ 
follow here: 


pronqun 

Old Irish 

transcription 

translation 


.• ’ ::.'•. : : , :i _ 

independent 

. ' 1: y ji/ • •• ; ' :: ••• : ::. :;.• •. 

1 S1 sg- 

nom-charthar 

/nom-xapBap/ 

I am being loved 

2 nd sg. 

not-charthar 

/nod-xapGap/ 

thou art being loved 

3 rd sg. 

carthair 

/kap0ap’/ 

he/she/it is being loved 

l st pl. 

nonn-carthar 

/non-kap0ap/ 

we are being loved 

2 nd pl. 

nob-carthar 

/no(3kap0ap/ 

you are being loved 

3 rd pl. 

cartair, caraitir 

/kapdap’ kapad’ap’/ 

they are being loved 


dependent 


l sl sg- 

nímcharthar 

/n’lm%ap0ap/ 

I am not being loved 

2 nd sg. 

nít-charthar 

/n’ld-%ap0ap/ 

thou art not being loved 

3 rd sg. 

ní-carthar 

/iri-kap0op/ 

(s)he/it is not being loved 

l st pl. 

nrnn-carthar 

/n’lnkap0ap/ 

we are not being loved 

2 nd pl. 

níb-carthar 

/n’l(3kap0ap/ 

you are not being loved 

3 rd pl. 

ní-cartar 

/n’l-kapdap/ 

they are not being loved 


Illustration 31.8: Passive paradigm of caraid 



Illustration 31.9: 
fonn-ácabar inar cotlud 
‘we are left sleeping’ 
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pronoun 

Old Irish 

transcription 

translation 


independent (deuterotonic) 


1 5 > sg. 

atomgairther 

/adom-yap’8’3p/ 

I am being sued 

2 nd sg. 

atotgairther 

/adod-yap’0’ap/ 

thou art being sued 

3 rd sg. 

adgairther 

/a5-gap’8’ap/ 

(s)he/it is being sued 

l st pl. 

atonngairther 

/adon-gap’0’ap/ 

we are being sued 

2 nd pl. 

atobgairther 

/adoP-gap’8’ap/ 

you are being sued 

3 rd pl. 

adgairter, adgairetar 

/a5-gap’d’ap -gap’adap / 

they are being sued 


dependent (prototonic) 


/ L ::: t- ^ i Ít , 7 .7. 

l st sg. 

nímacarthar 

/n’lm-agap03p/ 

I am not being sued 

2 nd sg. 

nít-acarthar 

/n’id-agap03p/ 

thou art not being sued 

3 rd sg. 

ní-acarthar 

/n’i-agap03p/ 

(s)he/it is not being sued 

l st pl. 

nínn-acarthar 

/n’in-agap03p/ 

we are not being sued 

2 nd pl. 

níbacarthar 

/n’iP-agap03p/ 

you are not being sued 

3 rd pl. 

ní-acartar 

/n’i-agapdap/ 

they are not being sued 


Illustration 31.10: Passive paradigm of ad-gair 


31.9. Exercise 

Try to inflect all persons of the passive of the following verbs (be careful —they are cited in the 
3 rd sg. active/deponent): 

ad-rími /a5-r’lp’i/ (W2a) ‘to count’ 
do-scara /do-skapa/ (Wl) ‘to destroy, to overthrow’ 
ní-cuirethar / n’I-kup’a9ap/ (W2b dep.) ‘to put (negative)’ 
aigid /ay’a5’/ (Sl) ‘to drive, to impel’ 
molaithir /moXd&dp’/ (W1 dep.) ‘to praise’ 
ní-crena /n’I-k’r’eva/ (S3) ‘to buy (negative)’ 
ní-gaib /n’I-gaP’/ (S2) ‘to take (negative)’ 


Illustration 31.11: guirthir in tór 
‘the hind side is being warmed’ 
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32.1. Varia 

1. Outside of standardized orthography one repeatedly encounters the variation between nn and 
nd in Old Irish texts. Although originally these spellings were used for two different sounds, /n/ 
and /nd/ respectively, they had fallen together in /n/ already in the Old Irish period and 
eventually became freely interchangeable orthographical variants. So whenever you encounter 
nn or nd in an unknown word, keep in mind the possibility of looking it up both under nd or nn 
in the dictionary. In the exercises below, for example, binn stands for older bind. 

2. Note the stem variation in coí /koi/, gen. cuach /kua%/ ‘cuckoo’ and céo /k’eu/, gen. ciach 
/k’ia%/ ‘fog.’ In the oblique cases they are disyllabic with a hiatus between the two syllables. 

3. A number of compound verbs lose their first preverb in dependent position. I pointed out this 
peculiarity already in 31.4 with regard to ro-cluinethar and ro-finnadar , which become cluin- 
ethar and • finnadar outside of independent position. Other verbs share this peculiarity as well, 
e.g., ad-ágathar (W2!) ‘to fear, to be afraid of’ becomes -ágathar. 

4. The verb fo-ceird (Sl) ‘to put’ has the peculiarity that its dependent form is supplied by a com- 
pletely different stem: • cuirethar , which belongs to the W2b class and is a deponent verb. So ‘we 
put’ would be fo-cerdam, but ‘we do not put;’ ní-cuiremmar. 

5. You will notice that in sentence 18 fo-ácabar, the passive of fo-ácaib, fácaib (S2) ‘to leave,’ 
shows no syncope (we would expect *fo-ácbar). This sometimes happens in other words as well 
and is probably due to the influence of the 3 rd sg. active form. 

6 . The prototonic passive of ad-cf accai (H2) is irregular: an s appears before the ending, so that 
we get • accastar. The deuterotonic passive is the regular ad-cither. 

7. One of the ways to express possession in Old Irish is the construction at-tá X la Y ‘Y has X,’ 
literally ‘there is X with Y,’ e.g., at-tá a rígain la cach ríg ‘every king has his queen.’ A more 
emphatic construction, where the owner is especially stressed, is provided by the copulaic 
construction is la YX ‘X is Y’s’, e.g., is lim-sa in cauradmír ‘the hero’s portion is mine.’ 


32.2. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. Ra-chluiniur: benair clocán binn i n-aidchi gaíthe. 2. Ní-ágatar ind airig saidbri cumachtae ríg 
túaithe. 3. In-llabraither bríathra faílte frisin rríg 7 fria rígnai n-oi'c oca techt don chathraig? 
4. ** Béoigidir in spirut in corp. ( Wb. 13d7) 5. Is for fertaib ar carpait suidigmir cenna cróderga 
inna n-airech marb. 6 . Innád cluinid feit inna gaíthe isnaib sailchib ardaib ar brú inna Bóinne? 
7. In-samlatar in scolairi baíth cáercha fri echu? Ní-samaltar-som friu. 8 . Cruthaigtir doíni i cos- 
mailius Dé. 9. Ní-fil nathracha isind insi glais, ar ata-aig nóeb Pátraic inna uili eissi. 
10. Ní-trebtar rátha 7 senchathraig inna ngeinte. 11. Foilsigthir deacht i Críst, acht foilsigithir 
Críst fírinni nDé do doínib domuin. 12. **Ad-fíadar dom-sa at-tá macc maith lat-su. (FR 17 f.) 
13. Is tre fír flatha miditir túatha móra 7 chathraig inna n-úasal. 14. Canair trírech ind luin 7 loíd 
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inna cuach immum-sa i mmedón ind íedo. 15. Á aiti, innád cluinter-su ríg inna fern oc labrad 
frimm-sa? 16. Á maicc, ní rí in-so, acht is nél ciach 7 in gáeth oc glúasacht inna nduille. 17. Scríb- 
thair ogom i tóeb liacc aird 7 suidigthir in lie-sin ar mulluch thulchae. 18. Ním-gairther cosin 
cath, fom ácabar imo chotlud. 19. Atot-chíther oc áin inna cáerach ón chlúain, nít-accastar oca 
n-airi. 20. Tíagair ó ríg inna n-Ulad co Temair do dénum chairdessa etarro. 

Transcription 

1. ra-x^uv’up: b’evap’ klogav b’in’ i va8’x’i yai0’e. 2. n’l-ay9dap ind ap’ay’ saS’P’p’i kupaxte r’!y tuaG’e. 
3. iv laPpaG’ap b’r’iaGpa fail’t’e f’r’is’an r’ly’ ogus f’r’iha p’iyvi voag’ oga d’e/t don xa0pay’? 4. b’eua^’aS’ap’ in 
s’p’ipud in gorp. 5. is fop f’ertaP’ ap garbad’ su8’ay’m’3p’ k’ena kro5’erga ina vap’ax marp. 6. ina8-gluv’o8’ 
fed’ ina gai0’e isnaP’ sak’x’aP’ ardaP’ ap Ppu ina bon’e? 7. iv-sapXodop in skokap’i Pai0’ kaipxa f’r’i h’exu? 
n’I-sapakdap-sop f’r’ihu. 8. kru0ay’d’ap’ doiv’i i gospaUus 5’e. 9. n’l-f’ik’ naOpa^a is’and iv’s’i ykas’, ap 
ada-hay’ noip padpag’ ina huk’i es’i. 10. n’l-t’r’epdap ra0a ogus h’evxa0poy’ ina q’g’en’t’e. 11. fol’s’ay’0’ap’ 
d’eSxt i g’r’lst, a%t fol’s’ay’a0’ap’ k’r’lst f’lp’an’i n’d’e do Soiv’aP’ dopuv’. 12. a5-f’ia8sp dop-sa at ta mak ma0’ 
lat-su. 13. is t’r’e Ip pia0a m’i8’ad’ap’ tua0a mopa ogus xa0pay’ ina vuasak. 14. kavap’ t’r’Ip’ax ind kuv’ ogus 
koi8’ ina kua% imum-sa i m’e8ov ind e8o. 15. a at’i, ina8-glun’t’ap-su r’ly’ ina P’ern og laPpa8 f’r’im-sa? 
16. a pak’, n’l r’l in-so, a%t is n’ek k’iS% ogus in yai0 og gluasa^t ina ndul’e. 17. s’k’r’ip0ap’ oyam i doip k’iSg 
ar’d’ ogus hu8’ay’0’ap’ in l’ié-s’iv ap pulux 0ukxe. 18. n’lm-yap’0’ap kos’an ga0, fom-agoPop imo xodku5. 
19. adod-x’íQ’op og av’ ina gaipax on x^uav’, n’ld-akastap oga vap’i. 20. t’iayop’ 0 p’Iy’ ina vuka8 ko t’epop’ do 
8 ’evup x a P’d’asa etaro. 


English 

1. We hear it: sweet-sounding bells are struck in a windy night. 2. The rich nobleman fears the 
power of the tribal kings. 3. You (O/r.: pl.) do not say words of welcome to the kings and to their 
young queens at their coming to the town. 4. Does not the spirit vivify the bodies? 5. It is on the 
rear shaft of my chariot that I place the blood-red head of the dead nobleman. 6 . I hear the 
whistling of the wind in the high willow at the bank of the Boyne. 7. The scholar does not 
compare a sheep to a horse. It (= the sheep, feminine in Old Irish) is not being compared to it 
(= the horse, masculine in Old Irish). 8 . Is a human shaped in the likeness of God? 9. There are 
snakes in the green island, Saint Patrick does not drive out all of them from it (O/r.: does not 
drive them out all). 10. The raths and old cities of the pagans are inhabited. 11. Is not divinity 
revealed in Christ, and does not Christ reveal God’s truth to the people of the world? 12. We are 
told ( Olr.: it is being told to us) you ( Olr .: pl.) have good sons. 13. It is through the ruler’s 
righteousness that the small tribe and its city are judged. 14. The trilling of the blackbirds and 
the lay of the cuckoos is sung around thee in the middle of the wood. 15. Dad, thou hearest the 
kings of the aldertree speaking to me. 16. Son, are these kings? 17. Ogam inscriptions (= ogams) 
are being written on the side of high stones and the stones are being placed at the tops of hills. 
18. We are being called to the battle, we are not being left sleeping (O/r.: in our sleep). 19. Are 
you (O/r.: pl.) being seen driving the sheep from the meadow? You are being seen herding them 
(O/r.: at their watching). 20. Messengers are coming (O/r.: there is a going) from the kings of the 
Ulaid to Tara to make a covenant between them. 
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33.1. Dental stems: consonantal declension in t 

The majority of words of this class go back to formations with suffixal t in Proto-Celtic and PIE. 
In Old Irish this sound appears as lenited d /8/ or th /0/. When the dental is at the absolute end 
of the word it is usually written d /5/, although, especially in old texts, it can appear as th /9/ as 
well. When an extra syllable is added, e.g., in the prepositional and accusative plural, and the 
dental comes to stand in the interior of the word, it usually appears as th /9/, seldom as d /8/. 
This variation is partly due to regular sound changes, but obviously a lot of levelling and simple 
‘confusion’ must have taken place as well. Other words of this stem class go back to forms with 
etymological *d. These show the d /8/ more regularly throughout the paradigm, but even here 
th /0/ may occasionally appear in analogy to words with etymologically justified th /0/. As in 
guttural stems, in dental stems, too, the nominative singular may end in a vowel or in a con- 
sonant, depending on whether the etymological vowel before the dental was long or short. This 
can apply to words with both etymological th or d alike. Nouns of this class can be masculine 
and feminine. Below follows the inflection of cing m. ‘warrior,’ stem cingeth- /k’ii]’g’a0/: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

0 

cing 

*kiqgeh 

*kiqgets 

*kengets 

gen. 

{L}5/0 

cinged/ th 

*kii]ge0ah 

*kii]getos 

*kengetos 

prep. 

5/0’ L , 0 L 

cingid/th L , cing L « 

*kii]ge0 («) 

*kii]getei, -ti 

*kengetei, *kengeti 

acc. 

5/0’ x 

cingid/ th N 

*kiqge0ev 

*kii]getam 

*kengetm 

voc. 

0 

á L ching 

*kii]geh 

*kiqgets 

*kengets 

nom. pl. 

5/0’ 

cingid/ th 

*kiqge0eh 

*kiqgetes 

*kengetes 

gen. 

{L}5/0 N 

cinged/ th N 

*kiqge0av 

*kii]getom 

*kengetom 

prep. 

{L}0(’)a(3’ 

cingthib (?) 

*kii]ge0a(3ih « 

*kii]gedbis («) 

*kengetb h is, -b h os 

acc. 

{L}0(’)a H 

cingthea H (?) 

*kiqge0ah 

*kii]getas 

*kengetns 

voc. 

{L}0(’)a H 

á L chingthea H (?) « 

*kiqge0eh 

*kiqgetes 

*kengetes 

n. a. v. du. 

5/0’ L 

dá L chingid/ th L 

*kiqge0e 

*kiqgete 

^Lengethje 

gen. 

{L}5/0 L 

dá L chinged/ th L 

*kii]ge0o 

*kii]getou («) 

^hengethjohjS, -(M)oh,u 

prep. 

{L}0(’)a(3’ 

dib N cingthib (?) « 

*kii]ge0a(3iv « 

*kii]gedbim « 

*kengetb h ih[, -mohj ? 


Illustration 33.1: The t-stems (etymological *t) 


Note: 

1. The prepositional plural and dual, and the accusative and vocative plural of this word, that is, 
those cases where due to an added extra syllable syncope has to apply, are not actually attested. 
I have hesitatingly set up the paradigm above with syncopated forms, on the grounds that other 
words like prep. pl. traigthib ‘feet’ from traig (f, t) or acc. pl. lochtha (t, f) ‘mice’ from luch do 
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display syncope here. But it seems that actually dental and guttural stems that denote certain 
classes of persons like fili (t, m) ‘poet,’ míl (t, m) ‘soldier,’ ruiri (g, m) ‘king,’ aire (k, m) ‘freeman’ 
for whatever reasons avoided syncope. 

The next paradigm, which has a vowel in the nominative singular, is probably from a word with 
etymological *d. It is the word for the ‘driver of a chariot’ arae m., stem arad- /apaS/. Note also 
that in this word there is no syncope in those cases where an extra syllable is added (the omis- 
sion of syncope is etymologically justified here). 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

t " :: ii' ' : 'ii t';;; .. :ii /t. ! / :Li 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

0 

arae H 

*apeheh 

*aresels 

*prh 2 iseds 

gen. 

{L}5/e 

arad 

*apehe5ah 

*aresedos 

*prh 2 isedos 

prep. 

5/8’ L , 0 L 

araid L , (arae L ) « 

*apehe5 («) 

*aresedei, -di 

*prh 2 isedei, *prh 2 isedi 

acc. 

5/6’ N 

araid N 

*apehe5ev 

*aresedam 

*prh 2 isedm 

voc. 

0 

á L arae H 

*apeheh 

*aresels 

*prh 2 iseds 

nom. pl. 

5/0’ 

araid 

*apehe5eh 

*aresedes 

*prh 2 isedes 

gen. 

{L}5/0 N 

arad N 

*apehe5av 

*aresedom 

*prh 2 isedom 

prep. 

{L}0(’)aP’ 

aradaib 

*apehe5apih « 

*aresedbis («) 

*prh 2 isedb h is, -b h os 

acc. 

{L}6<’)a H 

aradu H , arada H 

*apehe5ah 

*aresedas 

*prh 2 isedns 

voc. 

{L}0<’)a H 

á L arada H (?) « 

*apehe5eh 

*aresedes 

*prh 2 isedes 

n. a. v. du. 

5/0’ L 

dá L araid L 

*apehe5e 

*aresede 

*prh 2 isedhje 

gen. 

{L}5/0 L 

dá L arad 1 

*apehe5o 

*aresedou («) 

*prh 2 isedh|Oh|S, -(H)oh,u 

prep. 

{L}0(’)ap’ 

dib N n-aradaib « 

*apehe5apiv « 

*aresedbim « 

*prh 2 isedb h ih,, -moh, ? 


Illustration 33.2: The t-stems (etymological *d) 

Note: 

1. The accusative plural ought to be arada. The attested form aradu owes its -u to the influence 
of the o-stems. 



Illustration 33.3: arae 7 eirr ‘chariot-driver and chariot-fighter’ 
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33.2. Dental stems: consonantal declension in nt 

A second large group of dental stems has its stem ending in unlenited t /d/, which ultimately 
goes back to PIE and CC *nt. Words of this class can belong to any of the three genders of Old 
Irish. The inflection of neuters, however, differs somewhat from that of masculines and femi- 
nines. We will start with the latter, with the word carae m. ‘friend,’ stem carat- /kapad/. Note 
that the /d/ can be written tor c/in word interior position after a consonant. 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Common Celt. 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. sg. 

v» 

carae H 

*kapeh 

*karants « 

*kh 2 rénts 

gen. 

ad 

carat 

*kapedah 

*karantos 

*kh 2 rntós 

prep. 

ad’ L 

carait 1 « 

*kaped («) 

*karantei, -nti 

*kh 2 rntéi, *kh 2 rntí 

acc. 

ad’ N 

carait N 

*kapedev 

*karantam « 

*kh 2 réntm 

voc. 

v» 

á L charae H 

*kapeh 

*karants « 

*kh 2 rénts 

nom. pl. 

ad’ 

carait 

*kapedeh 

*karantes « 

*kh 2 réntes 

gen. 

ad N 

carat N 

*kapedav 

*karantom 

*kh 2 rntóm 

prep. 

(a)dOap’ 

cairtib 

*kapedapih « 

*karandbis («) 

*kh 2 rntb h ís, -b h ós 

acc. 

(a)dOa H 

cairt/ dea H 

*kapedah 

*karantas 

*kh 2 rntns 

voc. 

(a)d(’)a H 

á L chairt/dea H « 

*kapedeh 

*karantes « 

*kh 2 réntes 

n. a. v. du. 

ad’ L 

dá' charait L 

*kapede 

*karante 

*kh 2 rénth a e 

gen. 

ad L 

dá L charat L 

*kapedo 

*karantou («) 

^hh^rnthjóhjs, -(H^óhjU 

prep. 

(a)dOap’ 

dib N cairt/dib « 

*kapedapiv « 

*karandbim « 

*kh 2 rntb h ih,, -moh, ? 


Illustration 33.4: The nt-stems 


There are only a few neuters, the most important being the word for ‘tooth’ dét /d’ed/: 




case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Common Celt. 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. acc sg. 

d N 

dét N « 

*ded 

*dant « 

*hjdónt 

gen. 

d 

dét 

*dedah 

*dantos « 

^hjdntós 

prep. 

d’ L 

déit L 

*dede 

*dantei 

^Ndntéi 

voc. 

d N 

á L dét N « 

*ded 

*dant« 

- 

nom. acc. pl. 

d L 

dét L 

*deda 

*danta « 

- 

gen. 

d N 

dét N 

*dedav 

*dantom « 

- 

prep. 

dap’ 

détaib 

*dedapih « 

*dandbis « 

- 

n. a. v. du. 

d N 

dá N ndét N 

? 

? 

- 

gen. 


n/a 

? 

? 

- 

prep. 


n/a 

? 

? 

- 

Illustration 33.5: The neuter nt-stems 
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33.3. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. I have given the genitive singular in each case and I have 
noted those words where no syncope applies. Decline them together with the article. Combine 
them with any of the adjectives you have learned so far. 

druí /drui/, gen. druad /druaS/ (t, m) ‘druid’ (original d) 
námae /nape/, gen. námat /napad/ (nt, m) enemv’ 
fíli /f’iL’i/, gen. fíled /f’iL’aS/ (t, m) ‘poet’ (no syncope!) 
teine /t’ev’e/, gen. teined /t’ev’aS/ (t, m) ‘fire’ (original th) 
fíado /f’iaSo/, gen. fíadat /f’iaóad/ (nt, m) ‘lord, the Lord’ 
luch /lu%/, gen. lochad /lo“/a8/ (t, f) ‘mouse’ (original th) 
traig /tray’/, gen. traiged /tray’a8/ (t, f) ‘foot’ (original th) 


33.4. The cardinal numbers 20-1000 

1. The decades 20-90 inflect like masculine nt-stems, e.g., nom. fíche, gen. fíchet, prep. fíchit, or 
nom. trícho, gen. tríchat, prep. tríchait. They can also be used in the dual and in the plural, e.g., 
in the frequent expressions dá fíchit ‘two twenties = forty’ or trífíchit ‘three twenties = sixty.’ The 
final vowel of the decades 30-90 in the nominative singular is -o in the earliest period of Old 
Irish, -a in later Irish. The earlier variant in -o is not always attested. 

2. cét is a neuter o-stem. 

3. míle is a feminine ia-stem. 

4. The multiples of 10,100 and 1000 are nouns. That means that syntactically they behave differ- 
ently from the numbers 1-10 which are basically adjectives. After them the counted elements 
stand in the genitive plural, e.g., trícha cáerach ‘lit. thirty of sheep = thirty sheep.’ The multiples 
of 10,100 and 1000 are used for people and things alike. 

5. In combination of digits and decades the digits come first and the latter follow in the genitive 
singular, e.g., a ocht fíchet /a ho/t P’i/’od/ ‘28 (lit.: eight of twenty).’ Note that the elements 
counted immediately follow the digit, e.g., cóic sailm sechtmogat ‘75 psalms (lit.: five psalms of 
seventy)’ (M/. 2c2). Digits and decades are combined with hundreds by 
means of the preposition ar L + prep., e.g., a dáu cóicat ar chét ‘152,’ cóic 
míli ochtmugat ar chét ‘185.000 (lit.: five thousand of eighty upon hun- 
dred’ (M7. 34bl7). 


Illustration 33.6: 

...a cethair sechtmagat, a cóicsechtmagat 
‘... seventy-four, seventy-five... ’ 
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The Proto-Celtic reconstructions in the table below are tentative proposals only. 




nr. 

transcr. 

;Lí: J-JP ... J 

Old Irish 

Prim. Trish 

Common Celt. 

PIE 

20 

f’iX’e 

fiche 

*uixeh « 

*uikantl« 

*duidkmtihj 

30 

t’r’r/o 

trícho 

*trlxoh 

*trlkonts 

*tridkomts 

40 

k’e9ap/o 

cethorcho 

*k“e9puxoh 

*k“etrukonts 

*k“etrudkomts 

50 

koiga 

cóeca 

*k“oig-oh < *k-og-lxoh « 

*k“ink“lkonts 

*penk“edkomts 

60 

s’eska 

sesca 

*sueskoh 

*suexskonts 

*sueksdkomts 

70 

s’extpayo 

sechtmogo 

*sextapaxoh 

*sextamakonts « 

*septmdkomts 

80 

o/tpaya 

ochtmoga 

*oxtapaxoh « 

*oxtakonts 

*h 2 oktoh 3 dkomts 

90 

no/a 

nócha 

*nouaxoh ? « 

*nouankonts ? 

*hjneundkomts 

100 

k’ed 

cét 

*kedav 

*kantom 

*dkmtom 

1000 

m’lA.’e 

míle 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Illustration 33.7: The cardinal numbers 20-1000 


33.5. The ordinal numbers 20-1000 

1. The ordinal numbers 20-1000 are formed by adding the suffix -mad /pa5/, which we already 
met in 24.2, to the stem of the corresponding cardinals. 

2. In combinations of digits with tens and hundreds the digit alone has the ordinal form, the tens 
are expressed by the genitive of the cardinal, the hundreds are attached by means of ar L , e.g., ind 
óenmad rann fichet ‘the 21 st part’ (LU 2455), isin fichetmad blíadain ar chét ‘in the 120 th year’ 
(Trip. 258,13). 


number 

Old Irish 

transcription 

20 th 

fichetmad 

f’ix’adpaS 

30 th 

tríchatmad 

t’rlxadpaS 

40 ,h 

cethrachatmad 

k’e9paxad(iao 

50 th 

cóecatmad 

koigad(iao 

60 ,h 

sescatmad 

s’eskad(ta6 

70* 

n/a 


80* 

n/a 


90* 

n/a 


100* 

cétmad 

k’ed(iao 

1000* 

mílmad 

m’lApaó 


Illustration 33.8: The ordinal numbers 20-1000 
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34.1. Relative clauses 

We will now start with a new complex of Old Irish syntax and morphology: relative con- 
structions. This is a large and complicated area of Old Irish grammar, and we will approach it 
cautiously, progressing step by step over the next lessons. 

Relative clauses are subordinate clauses that define parts of a superordinate clause and that are 
introduced by relative pronouns, for example, in English or German. Relative pronouns are 
inflected pronouns like der, die, das, welcher, welche, welches in German, or qui, quae, quod in 
Latin. English uses the only partially inflectable words who (whose, whom), which, that. In other 
languages like Spanish or Italian uninflected particles like que, che mark the relativity of a 
clause. Examples for relative clauses are English is this all that you know or German griiss mir 
die Frau, die ich liebe. 

In Old Irish things are completely different. Old Irish does not have inflectable relative pro- 
nouns, and although there is something like a relative particle, it is only used in very limited 
contexts. This may not seem unusual to speakers of English, where sometimes relative clauses 
can be construed without any overt relative marking, e.g., this one goes out to the one I love, 
where I love is a relative clause dependent on the one, without being especially marked as such 
by a pronoun. But this is only an option in English, whereas it is the rule in Old Irish. This lack 
of a relative pronoun does not mean, however, that relativity remains unexpressed. In fact a 
highly complex system is involved to express relativity in specifically relative verbal forms. So 
you always have to turn your attention first to the verb of the clause to determine if you are 
dealing with a relative clause, and which type of relative clause it is. To make things more com- 
plicated there are a number of completely different strategies to mark relativity, depending on 
the person, the dependence/independence of the verb, the infixed pronoun, the relation of the 
subordinate to the superordinate clause, and the syntactical category of the relativized phrase. 

Strictly speaking, relative clauses are only those clauses that qualify a part of the superordinate 
clause and that, in ‘normal’ European languages, are introduced by a relative pronoun or 
particle. In Old Irish grammar, however, when speaking of relative clauses, usually all possible 
kinds of subordinate clauses are subsumed, like causal, temporal or concessive clauses, etc. This 
is due to the fact that the constructions of these types of dependent clauses are very much like 
and follow rules similar to ‘real’ relative clauses. It would perhaps be more appropriate to speak 
of subordinate constructions and subordinate verbal forms in Old Irish, but ‘relative’ is the 
traditional term to which I will adhere, too. 


34.2. Absolute relative verbal endings 

Many different strategies exist to express relativity, depending on the type of relation between 
subordinate and superordinate clause and on the shape of the verb. Let’s turn to the latter 
question first. For simple verbs separate inflectional endings exist to express relativity, but only 
for the 3 rd person singular and the l st and 3 rd persons plural, and only in the absolute inflection. 
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For the l st and 2 nd persons singular and the 2 nd person plural and for dependent forms a dif- 
ferent strategy has to be used, which I will discuss in the next section. 

1. In the active inflection the ending of the 3 rd sg. is /as/, spelled -as after non-palatalized 
consonants and vowels and -es after palatalized consonants. 

2. The l st pl. ending is /m(’)e/, spelled -mae /me/ after non-palatalized consonants and -me 
/m’e/ after palatalized consonants and i. When the rules of syncope demand it, a vowel 
appears before the ending, which then always has a palatalized m. 

3. The 3 rd pl. ending is /d(’)e/, spelled -tae /de/ after non-palatalized consonants and -te 
/d’e/ after palatalized consonants and i. This /d/ can be written with a d if it immediately 
follows a consonant. When the rules of syncope demand it, but sometimes also without 
any apparent reason, a vowel appears before the ending, which then always has a pala- 
talized t. 

The active relative endings of Old Irish are as follows: 




class 

person 

Old Irish 

transcription 


3 rd sg. 

caras 

Cas 

W1 

l st pl. 

carmae, pridchimme 

C(a)m(’)e 

rsi/iEiaaffisii 

3 rd pl. 

cartae, caraite, pridchite 

Cde, Cad’e 


3 rd sg. 

léices 

C’as 

W2 

l st pl. 

léicme 

C’m’e 

- 

3 rd pl. 

léicte, léicite 

C’d’e, C’ad’e 

'L-rtL b : :ifv : ' : 

3 rd sg. 

beires 

C’as 

:::: 

S1 

l st pl. 

bermae 

Cme 


3 rd pl. 

bertae 

Cde 


3 rd sg. 

gaibes 

C’as 

S2 

l st pl. 

gaibme 

C’m’e 


3 rd pl. 

gaibte 

C’d’e 


3 rd sg. 

crenas 

vas 

S3 

l st pl. 

crenmae 

vme 


3 rd pl. 

crentae 

nde 


Illustration 34.1a: The active absoiute relative endings 
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class 

person 

Oldlrish 

transcription 

ir"| 

.,f. : p' f vhHii ^= : -L U- -;;L;[: ■' L ■ 




3 rd sg. 

taas, snás 

aas, as 

H1 

l st pl. 

n/a 



3 rd pl. 

*rátae 

ade 

’ r / ! 

3 rd sg. 

bíis, gnís 1 

ias, Is 

H2 

.. f-iiHirl:::: 

l s< pl. 

bímme 

Im’e 


3 rd pl. 

bíte, gníte 

id’e 


3 rd sg. 

foas 

Vas 

H3 

l st pl. 

n/a 



3 rd pl. 

foite 

Vd’e 


Illustration 34.1b: The active absolute relative endings 


Not only active, but also deponent and passive verbs have special relative endings in the 
absolute inflection. These are easy to remember, however, since their final consonants are non- 
palatalized, which means that they are formally identical with the corresponding conjunct 
endings (with the one difference, of course, that they occur without a particle before them). The 
deponent relative forms are as follows: 


class 

person 

Old Irish 

transcription 


3 rd sg. 

labrathar 

Ca0ap, Ca5ap 

Wl 

l st pl. 

labrammar 

C(a)map 


3 rd pl. 

labratar 

Cadap 


3 rd sg. 

suidigedar 

C’a0ap, C’a5ap 

W2 

l st pl. 

suidigmer 

C’m’ap, C’amap 


3^ pl. 

suidigetar 

C’adap 


3 rd sg. 

midethar 

C’a0ap, C’a5ap 

S2 

l st pl. 

midemmar 

C’m’ap, C’amap 


3 rd pl. 

midetar 

C’adap 


Illustration 34.2: The deponent absolute relative endings 


1 Further attested forms of the 3 rd sg. relative of the H2 class are cías, liess and sníes; beside foas, in H3 there are sceas, 
sceis, soas, luas, lues and cloas. 
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The passive relative forms are as follows: 


class 

person 

Old Irish 

transcription 





■ 




W1 

3 rd sg. 

carthar 

C0ap 


3 rd pl. 

cartar, caratar 

Cdap, Cadap 

W2 

3 rd sg. 

léicther 

C’B’ap 


3 rd pl. 

léicter, léicetar 

C’d’ap, C’adap 

S1 

.!••:: tt'f 1-r ..j/i: J:f. 

3 rd sg. 

berar 

Cap 


3 rd pl. 

bertar 

Cdap 

S2 

3 rd sg. 

gaibther 

C’B’ap 

........... 

j;. 

3 rd pl 

gaibter 

C’d’ap 

S3 

3 rd sg. 

crenar 

vap 


3 rd pl. 

crentar 

ndap 

H1 

3 rd sg. 

n/a 



3 rd pl. 

látar 


H2 

3 rd sg. 

bither, líther, gnither 

i0’ap, I0’ap 

3 rd pl. 

líter, gniter 

id’ap, id’ap 

H3 

3 rd sg. 

3 rd pl. 

clóither 

n/a 

V0’ap 


Illustration 34.3: The passive absolute relative endings 


Relative constructions that use the above listed relative verbal forms without any further particle 
express the following relations: 

1. Subjectival relation (subject antecedent): 

The relativized phrase, that is, the word on which the relative clause is dependent, is the 
subject of the relative clause, e.g., ad cíu in n-ingin caras libru maithi ‘I see the girl who 
loves good books.’ The relativized phrase in the superordinate clause is in n-ingin ‘the girl 
(acc.),’ whose role in the relative clause is that of the subject (she is the one who loves good 
books). 

2. Objectival relation (object antecedent): 

The relativized phrase, that is, the word on which the relative clause is dependent, is the 
object of the relative clause, e.g., ad-cíu in n-ingin caras in rí ‘I see the girl whom the king 
loves.’ The relativized phrase in the superordinate clause again is in n-ingin ‘the girl (acc.),’ 
but in this case her role in the relative clause is that of the object (she is the one who is the 
object of the king’s love). 

This, of course, means that sometimes we can get ambiguous constructions, e.g., in fer móras in 
macc may either mean ‘the man who praises the boy’ or ‘the man whom the boy praises.’ A 
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sentence like in macc móras in fer is superficially — at least orthographically — ambiguous, too, 
but there is a difference in pronunciation: ‘the boy whom the man praises’ would be pronounced 
/in mak mopas in f’ep/ (in /erbeing the subject of the relative clause, therefore in the nominative 
case); ‘the boy who praises the man’ would be pronounced /in mak mopas in (3’ep/ (in fer being 
the object of the relative clause, therefore in the accusative case). But in most cases it is clear from 
the context and/or especially from the inflectional endings who is the subject of the relative 
clause. 

Examples for all possible uses of the different relative forms are: 

in lebor caras ind ingen ‘the book which the girl loves’ (object antecedent) 
ind ingen caras in llebor ‘the girl who loves the book’ (subject antecedent) 
in lebor carmae ‘the book which we love’ (object antecedent) 

in lebor cartae (inna ingena) ‘the book which they (the girls) love’ (object antecedent) 
inna ingena cartae in llebor ‘the girls who love the book’ (subject antecedent) 
in lebor carthar ‘the book which is being loved’ (subject antecedent) 
ind libuir cartar ‘the books which are being loved’ (subject antecedent) 


34.3. Leniting relative clauses 

In the last section I talked about the constructions used for simple verbs in the 3 rd singular or l st 
or 3 rd persons plural. If, however, the verb of the relative clause is in the l st or 2 nd person singular 
or 2 nd plural, or if it is compounded, a completely different strategy has to be used. Then what is 
called a leniting relative clause construction has to be used. Syntactically this construction does 
not correspond absolutely to the relative clauses in the last section, in that it is only used where 
the relativized phrase is the subject of the relative clause, or where a neuter pronoun is the object 
of the relative clause. 

How is the lenition in a leniting relative clause expressed? In compound verbs the anlauting 
consonant of the stressed part of the verb is lenited, e.g., ad-chíu /a5-%’iu/ ‘which I see,’ ad-fíadar, 
ad-fíadar /a5-ia5ap/ ‘which is being told,’ do-thíagat /do-9’iayad/ ‘who come.’ This lenition is, of 
course, often not to be seen in the orthography, but has to be pronounced nevertheless, e.g., 
do-gniam /do-y’v’iap/ ‘which we make,’ do-beirid /do-(3’ep’a5’/ ‘which you bring.’ If, however, the 
stressed part of a verbal form starts with a vowel, the lenition is neither to be seen nor to be pro- 
nounced, e.g., ad-ellat /aS-elad/ ‘who visit,’ fo-ácabar /fo-aga- 
Pap/ ‘who is being left behind.’ In these cases you simply have 
to know that syntactically a leniting relative clause is deman- 
ded in the construction. 

In those cases where a simple verb in the l st or 2 nd person sin- 
gular or 2 nd plural appears in a relative construction the empty 
particle no-, which you already know from the infixed pro- 
nouns, has to be used to create a ‘forced’ compound. Then the 
same rules as for original compounds are applied, e.g., no-char- 
aimm /no-xapsrn’/ ‘which I love,’ no-gaibi /no-ya(3’i/ ‘which 
thou takest,’ no-aigid /no-ay’a5’/ ‘which you drive.’ 



oclach berthaigethar a chlaideb 
‘a warrior who brandishes 
his sword’ 
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34.4. Negative leniting relative clauses 

For the negation of subordinate clauses a special negative particle nád-, ná■ is used. As with all 
particles, verbs must take their dependent forms after it, that is conjunct inflection in the case of 
simple verbs, the prototonic form in compound verbs. Of course no special relative endings can 
be applied in dependent forms. 

In constructions that demand leniting relative clauses nád■ also lenites the anlaut of the follow- 
ing verb, e.g., ind ingen nád-chara in fer ‘the girl who does not love the man,’ in lebor nád berar 
/naS P’epap/ ‘the book which is not carried,’ nád-fácabar /na8-ag9|3ap/ ‘who is not left behind,’ 
nád-accam /na8-akap./ ‘which we do not see,’ etc. 


34.5. Special relative forms 

1. Deuterotonic compound verbs with imm■ and ar■ as their first preverb add -a (earlier -e) to 
imm-, ar■ in relative position, e.g., non-relative imm-tét ‘(s)he goes around,’ but relative 
imme-thét ‘who goes around, which (s)he goes around,’ or non-relative arfognat (H2!) ‘they 
serve,’ but relative ara fognat ‘who serve.’ 

2. The 3 rd sg. relative of S1 téit ‘(s)he goes’ is téite ‘who goes.’ 

3. The relative forms of the copula is and of the substantive verb at tá will be discussed in the 
next lesson. 


34.6. The prehistory of the relative endings 

1. The relative forms of the l st pl. -m(a)e /me/ and 3 rd pl. -t(a)e /de/ go back to forms where the 
relative particle *io was added to the absolute endings, i.e. *-mohiio and *-ntiio. 

2. In compound verbs the relative particle *io was added to the first preverb. This explains the 
lenition in leniting relative forms, and it is also responsible for the relative variants imme- and 
are- < *ambiio- and *areio-. 

3. The 3 rd sg. relative ending -as/-es /as/ has been analogically transferred from the relative form 
as of the copula which itself perhaps continues a weakly accentuated form with relative -io, i.e. 
*estiio > *etsiio > *essio > *esso > as (cp. MW yssyd < *estiio). 


34.7. Independent personal pronouns 

There is one exception to my earlier claim (see 25.1) that Old Irish has no independent personal 
pronouns: In fact in one construction personal pronouns like I, thou, he, she, etc. are used, 
namely when they form the topic of the sentence and are therefore moved to its stressed begin- 
ning, usually being introduced by the copula, e.g., is é mo druí, ísu Críst, ‘he is my druid, namely 
Jesus Christ,’ or in tú rí inna n-Iudaide? ‘art thou the king of the Jews?’ (lit.: ‘is it thou the king of 
the Jews?’). Often the independent pronoun is followed by a relative clause, e.g., is mé for chain 
in Sengoídelc ‘it is I who teaches Old Irish.’ These are the independent personal pronouns, with 
their emphatic variants on the right: 
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person translation pronoun emphatic pronoun 


l st sg. 

I 

mé 

/m’e/ 

me(s)se, meisse 

/m’es’e/ 

2 nd sg. 

thou 

tú 

/tu/ 

tussu, tusu 

/tusu/ 

3 rd sg. masc. 

he 

é, hé 

M 

é-som, hé-som 

/e-sog/ 

3 rd sg. fem. 

she 

sí 

/s’l/ 

sisi, sissi 

/s’is’i/ 

3 rd sg. neutr. 

it 

ed, hed 

/e8/ 

n/a 


l st pl. 

we 

sní 

/s’n’l/ 

snisni, sinni 

/s’n’is’n’i s’in’i/ 

2 nd pl. 

you 

sí, sib 

/s’I S’iP’/ 

sisi, sissi, sib-si 

/s’is’i s’ip’-s’i/ 

3 rd pl. 

they 

é, hé 

/e/ 

é-som, hé-som 

/e-sog/ 


Illustration 34.5: The independent personal pronouns 


Note: 

1. The emphatic forms are used to confront different persons: messe ocus Pangur Bán, cechtar 
náthar fria saindán ‘I (on the one hand) and Pangur the White (on the other hand), each of us 
two is at his own task’ ( Thes. ii 293.14). 

2. All independent personal pronouns except for the 3 rd pl. can be construed with the 3 rd sg. of 
the copula: is mé ‘it is I,’ is tú ‘it is thou,’ is é ‘it is he,’ is s/‘it is she,’ is ed ‘it is it,’ is sní ‘it is we,’ is 
sib ‘it is you.’ Only the 3 rd pl. always takes the 3 rd pl. form of the copula: it é ‘it is they’ (the same, 
of course, is true for all other manifestations of the copula, e.g., negated nfn, interrogative in N , 
etc.). The same is true for relative clauses that have a relativized personal pronoun as their 
subject: all except for the 3 rd pl. pronoun are construed with a 3 rd sg. verbal form, e.g., is snisni 
as-beir in mbréithir-seo /is s’n’is’n’i as-(3’ep’ iv m’b’r’e9’ap’-s’o/ ‘it is we who say (lit. who says) this 
word.’ 

3. Stressed pronouns can only be used as nominatives. Where a stressed personal pronoun in the 
genitive is asked for special forms exist. These are very rare, however. In predicative con- 
structions (that is constructions of the type X is mine, hers, yours, etc.) they are usually replaced 
by constructions with la, and they are more frequently used as partitive genitives (that is, in con- 
structions like two of us, some of them, etc.). They are l st sg. muí /mui/ ‘mine,’ emphasized 
muisse /mus’e/ 2 nd sg. taí /tai/ ‘thine’ (e.g., is and nad bí muí na taí ‘it is there that there is nei- 
ther mine nor thine,’ LU 10848), l st pl. náthar or nár /na9ap nap/ ‘of us (two),’ 2 nd pl. sethar or sár 
/s’e9ap sap/ ‘of you (two),’ and aí, áe /ai/ for all 3 rd persons ‘his, hers, its, theirs, of them,’ e.g., cía 
náthar ‘who of us two,’ a n-aí ‘his, their (things),’ etc. 
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35.1. Varia 

1. In Irish texts you will constantly encounter the sign .i. This is originally a Latin abbreviation 
for id est ‘that is,’ but in Irish texts it is usually read as ed ón /e 8 ov/ ‘that is; that means; namely,’ 
introducing an explanation or illustration of something said before. 

2 . ol is a causal conjunction, and like ar and sech, which we met in 26.2, it is followed by the 
independent form of the verb. Only the 3 rd sg. of the copula appears in its relative form after ol. 

3. Adjectives without a noun beside them can be used substantivally to refer to persons or 
things, e.g., oac ‘someone young = a young person,’ lobur ‘someone weak = a weak, sick person,’ 
dorchae ‘something dark = darkness, dark place,’ ard ‘something high = height.’ When refering 
to a person the adjective is masculine or feminine (depending on the gender of the person); 
when refering to a thing, the adjective is neuter. 

4. The preposition la H is used to express the agent (that is the one, by whom the action is done) 
in a passive construction, e.g., nít-áigther-su linn ‘thou art not being feared by us.’ 


35.2. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Is ed in-so no guidimm. (Wb. 21a8) 2. ** Do rígrad no-molur, ol is tú mo ruiri. ( Fél. Prol. 
13 f.) 3. Tongu do Día toinges mo thúath, is sib-si in druid bertae brichtu forar nnáimtea-ni. 
4. ** Rethait uili 7 is óenfer gaibes búaid diib inna chomalnad. (Wb. Ila4) 5. * Is é [sc. Día] 
fo-cheird cen dolmai néim n-óir deirg form labrai. (GT 202) 6 . Bendacht úaimm forsin n-oígid 
ndil beires scéla diar cairtib leis. 7. ** A mbás tíagmae-ni do-áirci bethaid dúib-si, .i. is ar bethaid 
dúib-si tíagmai-ni bás. (Wb. 15b28) 8 . Is sinni téite isin fid 7 ro-chluinethar inna éunu oc cétul. 
9. Innád-n-accaid inna cáercha dubai aiges int augaire a medón inna cáerach find? 10. Is sí ind 
ingen dáiles biad 7 do-fortai fín donaib oígedaib, 7 nos-ngairiu cuccum. 11. At-taat ind araid inna 
suidiu ar bélaib inna n-eirred, nís-fil inna suidiu fora clíu. 12. It é filid prímgráid ind fir cantae 
cóecait ndúan ar thríb cétaib, .i. secht cóecait ndúan. 13. ** Ní-caraimm in n-uisce ndúabais 
imma-thét sech tóeb m’árais. (AU 845) 14. ** It moíni cartar lib, nídat doíni. (GT 48) 15. ** Á 
gelgrían for-osnai ríched co mméit noíbe, á Rí con-ic aingliu, á Choimmdiu inna ndoíne! 
(Fél. Prol. 5-8) 16. ** Trí buirb in betha: óc con-tibi sen, slán con-tibi galrach, gáeth con tibi báeth. 
(Triad 82) 17. ** Trí dorchae nád-dlegat mná do imthecht: dorchae ciach, dorchae n-aidche, 
dorchae feda. (Triad 100) 18. ** Trí fuili nád-dlegat frecor: fuil chatha, 7 eóit, 7 etargairi. (Triad 
154) 19. ** Trí soír do-gniat dóeru díb féin: tigernae renas a déiss, rígain téite co aithech, mac filed 
léices a cheird. (Triad 167) 20. ** Trí orbai rannatar fíad chomarbaib: orbae drúith 7 orbae 
dásachtaig 7 orbae sin. (Triad 205) 
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Transcription 

1. is e8 in-so no-yu5’3m’. 2. do p’Iypa8 no-poXup, oX is tu mo pup’i. 3. toqgu do 8’ia toq’g’as mo 0ua0, is s’i(3’- 
s’i in dru38’ b’epde b’r’ixtu fopap nap’d’a-n’i. 4. r’e0ad’ uX’i ogus is oiv’ep ga(3’as buaS’ d’i3(3’ ina xopaXva8. 
5. is e fo-x’er’d’ k’en do^pi n’ep vop’ 8’er’g’ form A.a(3pi. 6. b’endaxt uam’ fors’an noiy’98’ n’d’i^’ b’ep’as 
s’k’e^.a d’iSp gap’d’a(3’ les’. 7. a mbas t’iayme-n’i do ap’k’i b’e0a8’ du(3’-s’i, e8 Ov is ap |3’e038’ du|3’-s’i t’iaymi- 
n’i bas. 8. is s’in’i t’ed’e is’an (3’i5 ogus po-x^uv’a0ap ina h’euvu og k’edu^.. 9. ina5-vaka5’ ina kaipxa du(3i 
ay’as int auyap’e a me8ov ina gaipax (3’ind? 10. is s’i ind iv’y’av daX’as b’i38 ogus 5o orti f’iv dona[3’ oiy’38a(3’, 
ogus vos qgap’u kugum. 11. at-ta3d ind apa5’ ina su8’u ap (3’eX.a(3’ ina ver’aS, n’Is-f’i^’ ina su5’u fopa g’l’iu. 

12. id e f’A’a8’ p’r’ipypa5’ ind ip’ kande koig9d’ nduav ap 0’p’I(3’ k’eda|3’, e5 Ov s’ext goigad’ nduav. 

13. n’i kapam’ in nus’k’e ndua(3as’ ima-0’ed s’ex toi(3 mapas’. 14. id moiv’i kapdap l’i(3’, n’lSad doiv’i. 15. a 
y’eX.y’p’iav fop-osni r’ix’a5 ko m’ed’ voi(3’e, a p’I kov-ig ap’g’X’u, a xom’8’u ina ndoiv’e. 16. t’r’I bur’b’ in P’e0a: 
Og kon t’iP’i s’ev, slav kon t’iP’i gaXpax, gai0 kon t’iP’i bai0. 17. t’r’i dopxe nad d’l’eyod mna do im’0’axt: 
dopxe g’i3x, dopxe va5’x’e, dopxe P’e8a. 18. t’r’i fuA.’i nad-dTeyad f’r’egap: fu^.’ x a 9 a , ogus eud’, ogus 
edapyap’e. 19. t’r’I soip’ do y’v’i3d doipu d’ip’ f’ev’: t’iy’arne r’evas a 8’es’, r’Iyav’ t’ed’e ko ha0’ax, mak f’iA.’a5 
l’eg’as a x’er’d’. 20. t’r’I horbi ranadap f’iaS xoparbaP’: orbe dru0’ ogus orbe dasoxtay’ ogus orbe s’iv’. 

English 

1. This is it what we pray for. 2. (It is) thy royal household that we praise, because thou art our 
king. 3. We swear by the god by which our tribes swear, thou art the druid who says ( Olr .: gives, 
brings) charms on our enemy. 4. Do all run and is it one man of them who wins ( Olr .: who takes 
the victory) at completing it? 5. It is they who put without delay the lustre of red gold upon our 
speech. 6. A blessing from us upon the dear guests who bring news from our friend with them. 
7. The death that I go to causes life to thee, that means, it is for life to thee I go to death. 8. It is 
they who go into the wood and hear the birds singing. 9. We see the (one) black sheep which the 
shepherds drive out of the middle of the white sheep. 10. She is the girl, who does not distribute 
food and who does not pour wine to the guest, and thou dost not call her to thee. 11. The 
charioteer is sitting in front (Olr.: before the lips) of the chariot-fighter, he is not sitting at his left. 
12. Are not they poets of the first grade who sing 350 poems? 13. Does she love the ill-omened 
water, which goes around past her habitation? 14. It is not riches, which are being loved by us, it 
is ( Olr .: they are) people. 15. O bright sun, which does not lighten up the heaven, o king, who 
does not have power over the angels. 16. Three wise people ( gáeth ) of the world: a young person 
who does not laugh about an old person, a healthy person, who does not laugh about a sick 
person, a wise person, who does not laugh about a stupid person. 17. Three dark places (where) 
a woman is entitled to go. 18. Three (types of) blood(-shed) that entitle attendance. 19. Three free 
persons who do not make unfree persons of themselves: a lord who does not sell his 
prerogatives, a queen who does not go to a peasant, a son of a poet who does not leave his art. 
20. Three inheritances that are not divided in front of heirs. 
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35.3. A poem: The dead princes in the mill 

In men meiles in muilenn, in p’ev m’eX’as in muA’an, 

ní coirce acht dergthuirenn; n’i kor’k’e a%t d’ergBup’an; 

is do forglu in chruinn máir is do orglu in xpun’ gap’ 

fothae muilinn Máelodráin. f° 6e m uA.’an’ paiko5pav’. 

Source: AU 650. 

35.4. A poem: A kiss 

Cride é, k’r’i5’e e, 

daire cnó, dap’e kno, 

ócán é, °g av e > 

pócán dó. pogav do. 


Source: GT 112 
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36.1. Nouns: consonantal declension in r 

The few Old Irish words whose stem ends in r /p/ denote family relations. They are athair m. 
/a9ap’/ ‘father,’ bráthair m. /braGap’/ ‘brother,’ máthair f. /máGap’/ ‘mother,’ siurí. /s’itlp/ ‘sister’ 
and the very rare amnair /apvap’/ ‘maternal uncle.’ The r is visible throughout the whole para- 
digm. In the plural the th and r of the stem can be palatalized or non-palatalized. r-stems can be 
masculine or feminine, e.g., máthair f. /maGap’/ ‘mother’: 


case 

endg. 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. 

P’ 

máthair 

*ma0lp 

matlr <matir> 

*meh 2 tér 

gen. 

P 

máthar 

*ma0pah 

*matros « 

*meh 2 trés 

prep. 

P’ L 

máthair L 

*ma0epe « 

*matrei 

*meh 2 tréi 

acc. 

P’ X 

máthair N 

*ma0epev 

materam <materem> 

*meh 2 térm 

voc. 

P’ 

á L máthair 

*ma0ip 

*matlr « 

*méh 2 ter 

nom.pl. 

P’ 

máithir 

*ma0peh « 

*materes 

*meh 2 téres 

gen. 

p(’)e N 

máithre N , máthrae N («) 

*ma0piiav « 

matrom <paxpov> 

*meh 2 tróm 

prep. 

pWaP’ 

máithríb, máthraib 

*ma0pipih 

matribis <paipePo> («) 

*meh 2 trb h ís, -b h ós 

acc. 

p(’)a H 

máithrea H « 

*ma0pah 

*matras 

*meh 2 trns 

voc. 

p(’)a H 

á L máithrea H « 

*ma0peh « 

*materes 

*méh 2 teres 

n. a. v. du. 

p’L 

*df- máthair L (?) 

*ma0pe « (?) 

*matere 

‘meh^térh^e 

gen. 

p’ L 

*dá L mátharí 

*ma0po 

*matrou («) 

^meh^trh^óhjS, -(I I)óh,u 

prep. 

p(’)ap’ 

*dib N máithrib (?) 

*ma0pipiv 

*matribim « 

*meh 2 trb h ih,, -rnoh, ? 


Illustration 36.1: The r-stems 
Note: 

1. In later Irish these words inflect as k-stems, e.g., gen. sg. sethrach. The inflection is similar to 
that of nathair, nathrach ‘snake’ and cathair, cathrach ‘city.’ 
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The inflection of siurí. /s’itip/ ‘sister’ is irregular: 


■'VM:' 11 k!Í.’ri • | f ' 

case 

.. ;. ' :: ; r : - r 

transcr. 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. 

s’itip 

siur 

*suihup 

*suesUr 

*suésor 

gen. 

s’eGap 

sethar 

*sue0pah « 

*suerros « 

*suesrés 

prep. 

s’iSp’ L 

sieir L , siair L 

*suihepe « 

*suerrei 

*suesréi 

acc. 

s’iap’ N 

sieir N , siair N 

*suihopev 

suesoram 

*suésorm 

voc. 

f’iop 

á L fíur, á' phiur 

*suihup 

*suesur « 

*suésor 

nom.pl. 

s’eG’ap’ 

seithir 

*sue0peh « 

*suesores 

*suésores 

gen. 

s’e0ap N 

sethar N (?) « 

*sue0piiav « 

*suerrom 

*suesróm 

prep. 

s’eGpop’ 

sethraib 

*sue0pi(3ih « 

*suerribis («) 

*suesrb h ís, -b h ós 

acc. 

s’e0pa H 

sethra H 

*sue0pah « 

*suesoras 

*suésorns 

voc. 


n/a 

*sue0peh « 

*suesores 

*suésores 

n. a. v. du. 

f’iap’L 

dí' fíeir L 

*suihope 

*suesore 

*suésorhje 

gen. 


n/a 

*sue0po « 

*suerrou («) 

^suesrh^óhjs, -(H^óhpa 

prep. 


n/a 

*sue0pipiv « 

*suerribim « 

*suesrb h ih 1; -mohj ? 


Illustration 36.2: The paradigm of siur ‘sister’ 


Note: 

1. In early Old Irish the anlauting s of siur becomes /f/ when lenited, so, e.g., ‘my sister’ would 
be mo fíur or mo phiurí In later Irish this is ‘normalized’ to síur /s’iup/, lenited síur /h’iup/. In Sc. 
Gaelic the ‘normalization’ went the other way, so that there ‘sister’ now is piuthar, lenited 
phiuthar. 


36.2. Nouns: consonantal declension in s 



With one exception all s-stems are neuter. And, with the 
same exception, in none of the s-stems can the eponymous s 
ever be seen because, as is so often the case with Old Irish, 
the name for this inflectional class is purely historical. The 
example below is nem /n’ep/ ‘sky, heaven,’ stem final con- 
sonant /p/: 


Illustration 36.3: 

di mulluch ínt sléibe (Ml. 58c4) 

‘from the top of the mountain’ 
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case ending 

Old írish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

nom. acc. sg. {L}C N 

nem N « 

*nepah 

*nemos « 

*néb h os 

gen. {R}C’e H 

nime H 

*negihah 

*nemisos « 

*neb h ése/os 

prep. {R}C’ L 

nim L 

*negih («) 

*nemisei, *nemisi« 

*neb h ései, neb h ési 

nom. acc. pl. {R}C’e L 

nime L 

*ne|iiha 

*nemisa 


gen. {R}C’e N 

nime N 

*ne)iihav 

*nemisom 


prep. {R}C’o(3’ 

nimib 

*ne|iiha(3ih « 

*nemizbis 


n.a. du. {L}C N 

dá N nnem N 

? 

? 


gen. {R}C’e N 

dá N nnime N 

*negiho (?) 

*nemisou (?) 


prep. {R}C’o(3’ 

díb N nnimib 

*ne)iiha}3iv (?) « 

*nemizbim (?) 



Illustration 36.4: The s-stem declension 

Note: 

1. The word tech /t’ex/ ‘house’ exhibits some variation in its stem: the nom. sg. is in the oldest 
period teg /t’ey/, later tech-, in those cases where raising takes place the stem can be tig- /t’iy’/ 
and taig- /tay’/, e.g., gen. sg. taige, prep. sg. taig and tig, nom. pl. tige and taige. 

2. Note the variation in the root vowel in slíab /s’l’iaP/ ‘mountain,’ gen. sg. sléibe /s’PeP’e/, which 
you know already from manv other examples. 


The only masculine word of this class is mí /mT/ ‘month,’ where you can actually see an s in the 
inflection. Note the change in the quality between palatalization and non-palatalization of the 
stem-final s in the paradigm, which is not expressed orthographically: 


case 

singular 

transcr. 

dual 

transcr. 

plural 

transcr. 

nom. 

mí H 

/ml H / 

dá l mf 

/gl L / 

mís 

/mls’/ 

gen. 

mís 

/mls/ 

dá L mf 

/ff/ 

mis N 

/mls N / 

prep. 

mís L , mf 

/mls’ L ml L / 

n/a 


mísaib 

/mlsaP’/ 

acc. 

mís N 

/mls’ N / 

dá l mf 

/ff/ 

mísa H 

/mlsa H / 


Illustration 36.5: The paradigm of mí ‘month’ 
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36.3. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
any of the adjectives you have learned so far. 

athair /aGap’/ (r, m) ‘father’ 
bráthair / braGap’/ (r, m) ‘brother’ 
glenn /g’l’en/ (s, n) ‘valley’ 
mag /may/ (s, n) ‘plane, open field’ 
og/o y/ (s, n) ‘egg’ 

leth /l’e0/ (s, n) ‘side’ (no raising in this word!) 
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37.1. The habitual present of the substantive verb 

The H2 verb biid supplies the habitual or consuetudinal present of the substantive verb at-tá. 
‘Habitual’ means that biid expresses a usual condition, or activities that are done regularly or on 
a ‘habitual’ basis. In English biid is usually translated as ‘is wont to be, is continually, is regu- 
larly,’ in German ‘ist gewohnlich, pflegt zu sein.’ Syntactically biid is used like at-tá (see 28.1). 
The difference in meaning between the two verbs can be seen in sentences like bíuu-sa oc irbáig 
darfar cenn-si ‘I am always boasting about you’ ( Wb. 16d8) versus at-tó oc irbáig darfar cenn-si ‘I 


boasting about you (right now).’ 






person 

absolute 

transcr. 

conjunct 

transcr. 

unstressed after ro 

sg. 

bíuu 

b’iíi 

■bíu 

•b’íu 

n/a 


2 nd sg. 

bí 

b’l 

■bí 

•b’l 

n/a 


3 rd sg. 

bíid 

b’tóó’ 

■bí 

•b’l 

■rubai 

•ruPi 


rel. bíis, bís 

b’ias b’ls 

- 


- 



impers. bíthir 

b’iB’ap’ 

■bíther 

•b’lG’op 

■rubthar 

•ruffBop 


impers. rel. bíther 

b’lG’op 

- 


- 


l 5t pl. 

bímmi 

b’Im’i 

■biam 

•b’iop 

n/a 



rel. bímme 

b’lm’e 

- 


- 

J :: :: 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


3 rd pl. 

bíit 

b’iod’ 

■biat 

•b’iod 

■rubat 

•ruPod 


rel. bíte 

b’ld’e 

_ 


- 



Illustration 37.1: The habitual present of the substantive verb 


Note: 

1. The column on the right shows the form of bl- in unstressed position after the verbal particle 
ro (which is here raised to ru-). This is not of importance for you at the moment but will become 
relevant in a later lesson. 

2. The copula has a relic habitual form in the 3 rd sg., which only appears in enclitic position as 
-bi, -pi /b’i/, e.g., nipi cían a maisse in choirp ‘the beauty of the body is not long-lasting’ ( Wb. 
28c25). 
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37.2. Relative forms of the substantive verb and the copula 

1. The relative form of the substantive verb in leniting relative clauses is fil /f’i X’/, negated nád-fil 
/naS-i^.’/, e.g., in fer nád-fil oc labrad ‘the man who is not speaking.’ Sometimes file with the 
additional relative ending -e is found, e.g., in fochraicc file dó i nnim ‘the reward which he has 
(lit. which is to him) in heaven’ (Wb. 26b29). The 3 rd plural relative filet is a younger form. 

2. The relative form of the 3 rd sg. of the copula is as /as/, the 3 rd pl. ata /ada/, in negated leniting 
relative clauses 3 rd sg. nád L /na5/ and 3 rd pl. natat L /nadad/. In leniting relative clauses as and 
ata ‘pass on’ the lenition, which should be expressed on the verb, to the following word, e.g., it 
sib ata chomarbai Abracham ‘it is you who are the heirs of Abraham’ (Wb. 19c20). Be careful not 
to confuse ata /ada/, the 3 rd pl. relative of the copula, with at tá /a(d)-ta/, the 3 rd sg. non-relative 
form of the substantive verb, which in the manuscripts and in editions of texts is usually written 
atá or even ata with omission of the length mark. 


37.3. The imperative 

The imperative is that mood of the verb which is used to give orders, e.g., English Love me or 
leave me! or German Nimm! Lies! Schaut nicht so blód! In English imperatives are restricted to 
the 2 nd persons; orders can only be given to someone directly addressed. For other persons con- 
structions with let are used, e.g., l st pl. Let us go to the pub!, 3 rd pl. Let them not spill our pints! 
In German orders to all plural persons are possible, e.g., l st pl. Trinken wir!, 2 nd pl. Trinktmit!, 3 rd 
pl. (only when formally addressing a person) Nehmen Sie sich 
doch auch ein Glas! A 3 rd sg. imperative did in fact exist in German, 
but this came out of use more than a century ago, e.g., Fiille Er mir 
das Glas nach! (you wouldn’t have a lot of success today if you said 
this to a waiter). In Latin, orders to 3 rd persons can regularly be 
made, e.g., sumito ‘let him/her take,’ legunto ‘let them read.’ Old 
Irish takes the system of imperatives even a step further than Latin 
in that orders can be given also to all l st persons, plural and 
singular, e.g., biur ‘let me carry,’ cluinem ‘let us hear.’ 

Old Irish does not distinguish between absolute and conjunct 
endings in the imperative. Compound verbs appear in their prototonic variant in the imperative 
unless a pronoun is infixed (see 38.1). Separate imperative endings exist only for the 2 nd and 3 rd 
singular: 

1. The 2 nd sg. active imperative consists simply of the bare stem of the verb, e.g., car! ‘love!,’ 
léic! ‘leave!,’ beir! ‘carry!,’ fagaib! ‘find!’ (from fogaib), éiren! ‘pay!’ (from as-rerí), etc. The 
2 nd sg. deponent imperative ending is -the/-de /0’e 8’e/, e.g., labraithe! labraide! ‘speak!,’ 
suidigthe! ‘place!,’ cluinte! ‘listen!,’ frecuirthe /‘worship!’ (from fris-cuirethar). 

2. The 3 rd sg. imperative ending is /a8/ for active and deponent verbs alike, i.e., -ad after 
non-palatalized stems, -ed after palatalized stems, e.g., crenad! ‘let him/her buy!,’ gaibed! 

‘let him/her take!,’ cluined! ‘let him/her listen!,’ tascrad! ‘let him/her overthrow!’ (from 
do-scara), díltad! ‘let him/her deny!’ (from do-sluindi). Instead of /8/ in the ending th /0/ 
may also appear, e.g., éimeth! ‘let him/her pay!,’ frecuireth! ‘let him/her worship!,’ intam- 
lath! ‘let him/her imitate!’ (from in samlathar). 



Illustration 37.2: 

ben nach n-echraig! ‘hit any key!’ 
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In all other persons the imperative is identical with the corresponding dependent form of the 
present indicative. That means that the 2 nd pl. imperative of a simple verb has the form of the 2 nd 
pl. conjunct, e.g., guidid! ‘pray!,’ comalnaid! ‘fulfil!’; a compound verb, of course, appears in its 
prototonic variant, e.g., l st pl. taibrem! ‘let us bring! let us give!’ (from do-beir), 3 rd pl. acrat! ‘let 
them sue!’ (from ad-gair). 

Still, imperative and dependent present indicative forms cannot be confused: dependent forms 
always need a particle before them, whereas the positive imperative goes without particle. When 
negated, the imperative uses a special negative particle ná■ /na/. This negative particle goes into 
pretonic position before the imperative form, without any further change in the ending, e.g., car! 
‘love!,’ but ná-car! ‘do not love!,’ guidid! ‘pray! (pl.),’ but ná-guidid! ‘do not pray! (pl.),’ or passive 
tabarr! ‘let it be given!,’ but ná-tabarr! ‘let it not be given!’ 

The following table gives you the active imperative forms of simple and compound verbs. The 
compound verbs are W1 ad-ella ‘to visit,’ W2 fo-dáili ‘to distribute,’ fo-ric ‘to find,’ S1 do-beir 
‘to bring, to give,’ S2 ad-gair ‘to sue,’ S3 fris-ben ‘to heal,’ H2 do-gní‘ to make,’ con-sní ‘to contend, 
to contest,’ H3 ad-noí ‘to entrust,’ con oí ‘to protect.’ Note for the compound verbs that the 
underlying palatalization/non-palatalization of the stem-final consonant can be obscured by the 
effects of syncope: 


class 

person 

singular 

ending 

plural 

ending 


l st 

n/a 


caram, aidlem 

Cag 

W1 

2nd 

car, adall 

C 

caraid, aidlid 

Ca5’ 


3 rd 

carad, aidled 

Co5 

carat, aidlet 

Cad 


l st 

fuircim 

C’am’ 

léicem, fodlam 

C’op 

W2 

2nd 

léic, fodail 

C’ 

léicid, fodlaid 

C’a5’ 


3 rd 

léiced, fodlad 

C’a8 

léicet, fodlat 

C’ad 


l st 

biur, tabur 

uC 

beram, taibrem 

Cag 

S1 

2nd 

beir, tabair 

C’ 

beirid, taibrid 

C’aS’ 


3 rd 

beired, taibred 

Ca5 

berat, taibret 

Cad 


l st 

n/a 


gaibem, acram 

C’ag 

S2 

^nd 

gaib, acair 

C’ 

gaibid, acraid 

C’a5’ 


3 rd 

gaibed, acrad 

C’a5 

gaibet, acrat 

C’ad 


l st 

n/a 


crenam, freipnem 

vag 

S3 

2nd 

cren, freipen 

V 

crenaid, freipnid 

va8’ 


3 rd 

crenad, freipned 

va8 

crenat, freipnet 

vad 


l st 

n/a 


n/a 



Illustration 37.3a: The active imperative endings 
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class 

person 

singular 

ending 

plural 

ending 

H1 

2nd 

n/a 


n/a 



3 rd 

n/a 


n/a 



l st 

n/a 


dénam, cosnam 

*C’iap, Cap 

H2 

2nd 

bí 

I 

bíid, biid, bíth 

C’iaS’, C’lS’, CaS’ 


3 rd 

bíid, biid, bíth 

ioS 

bíat, biat 

C’iad, Cad 


fst 

n/a 


n/a 


H3 

2nd 

suí, comae 

V 

aithnid, comaid 

CaS’ 


3 rd 

at-noad, comad 

VaS, CaS 

n/a 



Illustration 37.3b: The active imperative endings 
Note: 

1. The 2 nd sg. imperative continues forms ending in the plain stem vowel of the respective verbal 
class, e.g., S1 beir < *bere < PIE *b h ere, W2b guir < *g v orl < PIE *g vh oreie, etc. In the 2 nd pl. the PIE 
ending *-te was added to the stem, which eventually resulted in Old Irish -(a)id. The 3 rd person 
endings continue PIE forms in *-tu and *-ntu, which were somehow reformed to *-to and *-nto in 
the prehistory of Irish. 

2. A number of verbs have a rather irregular 2 nd sg. imperative, which actually continues a sub- 
junctive formation. The other imperative persons of these verbs are formed regularly: 


class 

verb 

imperative 

meaning 

S1 

atreig 

at-ré 

‘rise!’ 


con-éirig 

coméir 

‘arise!’ 


foreith 

*foir 

‘help!’ 


aingid 

ain 

‘protect!’ 


do icc, do-tét 

tair 

‘come!’ 


teit 

eirg 

‘go!’ 

S2 

adguid 

aicc 

‘invoke!’ 

H2 

do-gní 

déne 

‘make!’ 


con-gní 

cungne 

‘help!’ 


do-écci 

décce 

‘look!’ 

H3 

dogoa 

tog 

‘choose!’ 


Illustration 37.4: Irregular imperatives 
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The substantive verb at-tá does not form its imperative from the stem ta-. Instead the stem bi- of 
the habitual forrns is used for the imperative: 


person 

imperative 

transcr. 

l st sg. 

n/a 


2 nd sg. 

bí 

b’í 

3 rd sg. 

bíid, biid, bíth 

b’iah’ b’10’ 

l 5t pl. 

n/a 


2 nd pl. 

bíid, biid, bíth 

b’iaS’ b’i0’ 

3 rd pl. 

bíat, biat 

b’iad 


Illustration 37.5: The imperative of the substantive verb 
The imperative of the copula ‘be!’ is: 


person 

absolute 

after particles 

l sl sg- 

n/a 

n/a 

2 nd sg. 

ba L 

-ba L , -pa L 

3 rd sg. 

bed L , bad L 

-bad L 

l 5t pl. 

baan L , ban L 

n/a 

2 nd pl. 

bed L , bad L 

-bad L 

3 rd pl. 

bat L 

-bat L 


Illustration 37.6: The imperative of the copula 


An example for the use of the imperative of the copula is maxim §2.7 of Bríathra Flainn Fína 
maic Ossu ‘The Sayings of Flann Fína mac Ossu ’: 1 Ba umal corba úasal ‘Be humble so that you 
may be exalted.’ 


1 Ftann Fína mac Ossu was the Irish narne for king Aldfrith of Northumbria (ca. 685-705), to whom a number of Old 
Irish texts are ascribed. 
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37.4. The deponent and passive imperative forms 

The following table gives you the deponent imperative forms. Note that the l st pl. sometimes 
shows active endings. Note also that although S3 verbs generally have a non-palatalized stem, 
the one frequent verb ro-cluinethar exceptionally has a palatalized stem final consonant: 


class 

person 

singular 

ending 

plural 

ending 


l st 

n/a 


n/a 


W1 

2nd 

labraithe, labraide 

C(a)0’e, C(a)8’e 

labraid 

Ca8’ 


3 td 

labrad 

Ca8 

labratar 

Cadap 


l st 

águr, *suidigiur 

C’up 

suidigem, *suidigmer 

C’ag, C’m’ap 

W2 

2nd 

suidigthe 

C’0’e 

suidigid 

C’a8’ 


3 rd 

suidiged 

C’o8 

*suidigetar 

C’adap 


l st 

n/a 


n/a 


S2 

2nd 

mitte 

C’0’e 

midid 

C’a8’ 

' ii. ::: . ifii 

3 rd 

mided 

C’a8 

n/a 



ist 

n/a 

.. i-i ; Í:: :: / " 

cluinem, finnamar 

Cap, Caniap 

S3 

^nd 

cluinte 

nte 

cluinid 

Ca8’ 


3 rd 

cluined 

va8 

cluinetar 

Cadap 


Illustration 37.7: The deponent imperative endings 


The passive imperative forms look like the corresponding relative forms, yet the two are easily 
distinguishable: imperatives basically stand at the beginning of sentences, whereas relative 
forms always have to appear in the interior of sentences after relativized nouns or pronouns: 


class 

person 

Old Irish 

ending 

W1 

3 rd sg. 

carthar 

C0ap 


3^ pl. 

cartar 

Cdap 

W2 

3 rd sg. 

léicther 

C’O’ap 


3 rd pl. 

léicter 

C’d’ap 

S1 

3 rd sg. 

berar 

Cap 


3 rd pl. 

bertar 

Cdap 

S2 

3 rd sg. 

gaibther 

C0’ap 


3 rd pl. 

gaibter 

C’d’ap 


Illustration 37.8a: The passive imperative endings 
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class 

person 

Old Irish 

ending 

S3 

3 ri) sg. 

crenar 

vap 


3 rd pl. 

crentar 

ndap 

H1 

3 rd sg. 

n/a 



3 rd pl. 

n/a 


H2 

3 rd sg. 

déntar 

0ap 


3 rd pl. 

n/a 

■ T.:!: !! !!' '';r •!• 

H3 

3 rd sg. 

n/a 



3 rd pl. 

n/a 



Illustration 37.8b: The passive imperative endings 


37.5. Exercise 

Try to form the imperative forms of all possible persons, positive and negative, of some of the 
following verbs: 

as-ren, éiren /as-r’ev -ep’av/ (S3) ‘to pay, to expend’ (no syncope in the passive!) 
glanaid /glavaS’/ (Wl) ‘to clean’ 
ceilid /k’eA,’a 8 ’/ (Sl) ‘to hide’ 

ro-finnadar, finnadar/ ro-f’inoSap, -f’inaóap/ (S3) ‘to find out’ 
fris-gair, ■frecair /f’r’is-gap’ -f’r’egap’/ (S2) ‘to answer’ 
midithir /m’i 8 ’a 0 ’ap’/ (S2) ‘to judge’ 
foilsigidir /fol’s’ay’ 38 ’ap’/ (W 2 ) ‘to reveal, to publish’ 
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38.1. Infixed pronouns in imperatives 

When pronouns have to be infixed into imperatives, e.g., in expressions like push it!, call me! 
etc., the ‘normal’ strategy is used: the pronoun is infixed after the first preverb in deuterotonic 
compound verbs, or after the empty particle no■ in the case of simple verbs. This means, how- 
ever, that no longer a formal distinction can be made between present indicative and imperative 
forms, except for the 2 nd and 3 rd persons singular with their special endings. 

For example, simple verb forms like nom-charaid! ‘love (pl.) me!,’ nom-charat! ‘let them love me!’ 
and nom-charthar! ‘let me be loved!’ look exactly like the corresponding present indicative forms 
‘you love me,’ ‘they love me,’ ‘I am being loved.’ The same is true for compound verbs like 
atom-ágaid! ‘fear (pl.) me!,’ atom-ágatar! ‘let them fear me!,’ atom-áigther! ‘let me be feared!,’ 
which could just as well mean ‘you fear me,’ ‘they fear me,’ ‘I am being feared.’ It has to be in- 
ferred from the context whether the imperative or present indicative is meant. 

Note also that a 2 nd sg. imperative with infixed pronoun looks like a 3 rd sg. present indicative: 
da-beir! ‘bring it! give it!’ could also be read ‘(s)he brings it, gives it.’ Again, special attention has 
to be given to the context. On the other hand, a form like 3 rd sg. imperative ata-gaired! ‘let him/ 
her call them’ is unambiguous because of the ending. 

Negated imperatives with infixed pronouns, however, are always unambiguous, because a 
special negative particle and a special class of infixed pronouns is used for the imperative (see 
38.3). 


38.2. Infixed pronouns class C 

Class C infixed pronouns look very much like class B pronouns, with the difference that they 
always start with a d, and that the masculine and neuter 3 rd singular have a number of variant 
forms depending on the particle they are attached to. The initial d is basically lenited /5/, but 
after relative n (which we will learn in a later lesson) and after the nasalization of certain par- 
ticles it is delenited to /d/. 

The use of infixed pronouns classes A and B depends on phonological factors. That means that 
whether class A or B is used depends on the form of the preverb to which the pronoun is 
attached: class A comes after preverbs that originally ended in a vowel (see 25.1), class B after 
preverbs that originally ended in a consonant (see 28.3). 

In contrast to this the use of class C infixed pronouns is syntactically conditioned: they have to 
be used after relative prepositions (we will learn about them in a later lesson), after certain con- 
junctions ( dia N ‘if, when,’ ara N ‘in order that,’ co N ‘so that’) and after the interrogative particle in N ; 
finally, they replace pronouns of the other two classes when the verb stands in relative position. 
But note that class A l 5t and 2 nd person infixed pronouns can always be used instead of class C 
pronouns in relative position. 

An example for the use after the interrogative particle is: indam charai? ‘dost thou love me?’ 
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Examples for the use of class C pronouns in leniting relative position are: nodam-chrocha ‘which 
crucifies me’ (Ml. 32d28), adid-n-opair ‘who offers himself’ (Ml. 66b4), fod dáili ‘who distributes 
it’ (Wb. 12a8), doda aidlea ‘who visits her’ (Wb. 9d5), nodonnerta-ni ‘who strengthens us’ (Wb. 
6dll). 


person 

translation 

pronoun 

':i ■ l-LTil l T.l ; ■' j : ' ; ;;;;II 



class C 


l st sg. 

me 

-dom L , -dum L , -dam(m) L 

/8am L / 

2 nd sg. 

thee 

-dat L , -dit L 

/8ad L / 

3 rd sg. m. 

him 

-id N , -did N , -d N , rarely -da N 

/Í8(’) N 8iS(’)N 8 N (Sa N )/ 

3 rd sg. f. 

her 

-da H 

/8a H / 

3 rd sg. n. 

it 

-id L , -did L , -d L 

/i8<’) L 8i8<’) L 8 L / 

l st pl. 

us 

-don, -dun, din, -dan(n) 

/8an/ 

2 nd pl. 

you 

-dob, -dub, -dib, -dab 

/SaP/ 

3 rd pl. 

them 

-da H 

/8a H / 


Illustration 38.1: The infixed pronouns class C 


Note: 

The usage of the 3 rd singular masculine and neuter forms is as follows: 

1. -d is used after preverbs that end in vowels: fod-, nod-, rod-, etc. 

2. -did is used after relative i N - ‘in(to) which’ and after the conjunction co N ■ ‘so that’: indid-, 
condid • (later conid •). 

3. -id is used after preverbs ending in a consonant: conid-, forid-, adid-, frissid-, etc. 


38.3. Infixed pronouns after negative ná, nád 

If pronouns are infixed after the negative particles ná (imperative) and nád (interrogative and 
relative), a special stem nach- is used with endings similar to class C pronouns: 


person 

translation 

pronoun 

l st sg- 

not me 

nacharn- 1 , nachim- L 

/naxam L / 

2 ,,d sg. 

not thee 

nachat- L , nachit - L 

/na%ad L / 

3 rd sg. m. 

not him 

nach- N 

/nax N / 

3 rd sg. f. 

not her 

nacha- H 

/na/a H / 

3 rd sg. n. 

not it 

nach- L , nachid- L (nadid- L ) 

/na/ L na/a8(’> L na8a8(’) L / 

l st pl. 

not us 

nachan■ 

/na/an/ 

2 nd pl. 

not you 

nachab-, nachib- 

/na/ap/ 

3 rd pl. 

not them 

nacha- H 

/na/a H / 


Illustration 38.2: The infixed pronouns after ná, nád 
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Examples for the use in relative position are: nachid-chúalatar ‘(they) who have not heard it’ 
( Wb. 25dl4), húarenachan-soírai-ni ‘because thou dost not deliver us’ ( M1 . 93dl0). 

An example for the interrogative use is: innachan-caraid ‘don’t you love us?’ 

Examples for the imperative use are: nacham-dermainte! ‘forget me not!’ ( M1. 32d5), 
nachib-eirpid-si! ‘entrust not yourselves!’ ( Wb . 22d6). 

You’ll find a survey of all infixed pronouns in Appendix F.4. 

38.4. Exercise 

Try to infix all possible pronouns into the 2 nd singular imperative, 
positive and negative, of the verbs in the exercise in 37.5. 


Illustration 38.3: Atom-ágaid! Am olc-sa! ‘Fear me! I am evil!’ 



38.5. The deictic particle í 

Any form of the article can be combined with the so-called deictic particle í /l/ (also spelled hí ), 
which is always stressed. The article can thus function as a substantive. As a rule, a determiner 
has to follow after the deictic particle. The determiner can be: 

1. The demonstrative particles -sin, -siu, e.g., masc. nom. sg. int í-sin ‘that one; der (Mann 
dort),’ masc. nom. pl. ind í-siu ‘these ones; die (Manner da),’ fem. gen. sg. inna hí-siu ‘of this 
one; dieser (Frau da),’ neuter nom. acc. sg. a n-í-siu ‘this one; das (Ding dá),’ gen. pl. inna 
n-í-sin ‘of those; dieser ( Leute, Dinge dort),’ etc., e.g., as-beir a n-í-siu ‘he says this’ ( Wb. 
12d21) or adib mogae ind í-sin ‘you are slaves of that one’ ( Wb. 3bl5). 

2. A relative clause, e.g., donaib hí gníte ‘to those who do,’ forsna hí comalnatar toil Dé 
‘upon those, who fulfil God’s will’ ( IVb. 20dl); cf. German der-, die-, dasjenige, etc.). 

3. A personal name, which is thus emphasized, e.g., int í Cú Chulainn ‘he, the famous Cú 
Chulainn,’ forsin n-íDauid ‘on him, David ’ ( M1 . 52). 

The deictic particle / may also stand after a noun, which then must also be followed by a deter- 
minator either of type 1 or 2, e.g., in gním-í-sin ‘that deed,’ or in gním-í do-rigénus ‘that deed I 
have done.’ 
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38.6. Indefinite pronouns 

The substantival indefinite pronoun nech, ní in Old Irish has the meaning ‘someone, something; 
anyone, anything,’ in negative sentences ‘noone, nothing.’ It bears the stress. The plural is sup- 
plied by alaili, araili ‘some people; some things.’ 


case 

masc., fem. 

neuter 

nom. sg. 

nech /n’ey v / 

ní/n’l/ 

gen. 

neich 1 /n’ex’ 1 / 

prep. 

neuch 1 , neoch' /n’eux L / 

acc. 

nech x /n’ex'V 

ní /nT/ 


Illustration 38.4: The substantival indefinite pronoun 


When used adjectivally, the indefinite pronoun has the meaning ‘some, any’ and is unstressed, 
standing in proclitic position before the word it qualifies. The plural occurs only in negative 
sentences. 


case 

masc., fem. neuter 

nom. sg. 

nach /nax/ na H /n a H / 

gen. 

nach /nax/, fem. nacha H /naxa H / 

prep. 

nach L /nax L / 

acc. 

nach s /nax N / na H /na H / 

nom. pl. 

n/a nacha H /naxa H / 

gen. 

n/a 

prep. 

nach, nacha /nax na%a/ 

acc. 

nacha H /naxa H / 


Illustration 38.5: The adjectival indefinite pronoun 


Note: 

1. Be careful not to confuse the stressed neuter indefinite pronoun ní with the negative particle 
ní- ‘not’ and the negated copula ní^ ‘is not.’ 

2. The adjectival and the substantival forms of the indefinite pronoun are often combined, espe- 
cially in the neuter na nní, na ní /na nT/ ‘anything whatsoever,’ followed by a partitive de L , e.g., 
slogaitna nní de uisciu doda-icc ‘they swallow all of the water which comes to them’ ( M1. 123d3). 
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38.7. The anaphoric pronoun suide 

You have already learned that the article can be used substantivally together with the particles 
-so, -se, -sin: e.g., in-so ‘this (thing),’ irt-sin ‘that (thing)’ (see 8.9) and together with the deictic par- 
ticle / (see 38.5). There is one more word to be mentioned in this context. The form suide has an 
anaphoric function. That means it points to something already mentioned before. For example, it 
often appears in the phrase ol suide ‘(s)he (= that is the one mentioned just before) said.’ 

1. The stressed form suide /su8’e/ inflects like a io-, ia-stem, except for the nom. acc. sg. 
neuter sodain, sodin /so8av’/. It occurs practically only after prepositions, e.g., do suidiu ‘to 
that,’ itir suidiu ‘between those,’ amal sodain ‘like that,’ and together with the particle ol 
‘says, said.’ 

2. The unstressed form side /s’i8’e/, ade /a8’e/, nom. acc. sg. neuter són /sov/ and ón /ov/ 
is enclitic and emphasizes pronominal elements: is é-side as éola ‘it is he (the afore- 
mentioned) who is knowledgeable’ ( Wb. 4bl), de-side ‘from this’ (de = 3 rd sg. neuter of di L ), 
a banchéile-side ‘his (the aforementioned’s) wife,’ as-beir-side ‘he says.’ You have already 
met the neuter enclitic form ón in the abbreviation ./., which expands as ed ón /e8 ov/ ‘that 
means; lit.: it the aforementioned.’ 


38.8. Interrogative pronouns 

There are two forms of the interrogative pronoun, an unstressed form (indifferent to gender and 
number) ce^, ci H , cia H /k’e k’i k’ia/, and a stressed form cía H /k’ia/ ‘who is it?,’ neuter cid, ced 
/k’i8 k’e8/ ‘what is it?,’ plural citné /k’idv’e/ (sometimes cisné /k’isv’e/) ‘who, what are they?’ The 
copula is never used after these interrogatives, because they already contain the copulaic mean- 
ing in themselves. 

1. The unstressed form functions as a conjunct particle before verbs, taking the place both 
of subject and object of the verb, e.g., cia beir ‘who carries?,’ cia-accai ‘whom dost thou 
see?,’ ce-ricc ‘to what does it come?’ 

2. The stressed form of the interrogative pronoun is not incorporated into the verbal com- 
plex but is instead followed by a relative construction, e.g., cía nodom-chara ‘who (is it 
who) loves me?,’ cid as maith nó as olc do dénum ‘what (is it that) is good or is bad to do?’ 

Both forms, stressed and unstressed, can refer to a following substantive in the nominative case; 
the unstressed form, however, chiefly appears in a few stereotyped phrases. Stressed cía H is in 
this case used as a masculine interrogative pronoun, the feminine being supplied by cesí L , cessi L 
cisí L /k’es’I k’is’l/, the neuter by cid L , ced L , e.g., cía tussu ‘who art thou?,’ cid chenél ‘what is the 
gender?’ (Sg. 197b3), cisí chonar do-llod-su ‘what is the way along which thou camest?’ (LL 
24529). Examples for the unstressed variant are ce méit ‘what is the amount? how much?,’ ce 
chruth ‘what is the manner? how?,’ ce hé ‘who is he?’ etc. This latter construction, ce or cía 
followed by a substantive, is often used to furnish interrogative pronouns of manner, place, time, 
etc., e.g., cía airm, c’airm ‘what is the place? = where?,’ followed by a relative clause. 
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Other interrogative pronouns are 

1. cote, caite /kod’e kad’e/, pl. coteet, coteat, cateet, cateat /kod’ead kad’eod/ ‘what is? what 
are?’ 

2. Genitival coich /kox’/ ‘whose is?,’ e.g., is inderb coich in mug ‘it is uncertain whose is the 
slave’ ( Sg. 209b30). 

3. can /kav/ ‘from where is? whence is?’ 

4. cis lir /k’is l’ip’/ ‘how many are there?,’ e.g., cis lir gráda fíled? ‘how many grades of 
poets are there?’ (UR §1), or cis lir ata chórai do ríg do giull? ‘How many (things) are there, 
which are appropriate for a king as a pledge?’ (CG 505 f.). 

5. The interrogative pronoun ccf 1 - /ko-/ ‘how’ is a conjunct particle, e.g., co-accai in slúag 
‘how dost thou see the host?’ (LU 4530). 
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39.1. Varia 

1. The sentence particle trá /tra/ has a modifying force ‘then, therefore, so, however, etc.’ and is 
often used to give the sentence a slightly different coloring, very much like German ‘ also Sim- 
ilar Old Irish words are dano /davo/, didiu /d’iS’u/, immorro /imóro/. 

2. The adverb tall, thall expresses distance of place and time. tall ‘yonder, over there’ is the third 
degree of remoteness beside -so, -sa, -se ‘this (here),’ -sin ‘that (there),’ e.g., isint salm tall ‘in that 
psalm,’ ó chéin thall ‘from (that time) long ago.’ 

3. We will encounter two new conjunctions in this lesson: má 1 means ‘if’ and is followed by the 
independent form of the verb, the first consonant of which it lenites. However, as má L introduces 
a dependent clause; infixed pronouns inserted into the verb following it have to be of class C. 

4. The conjunction co ,v ‘so that’ is followed by the dependent form of the verb which it nasalizes, 
e.g., co-mbeir‘so that he carries,’ co tabair /ko-dapap’/ ‘so that he gives.’ Together with the copula 
it forms an accentual unit: conid ‘so that it is;’ together with the habitual form of the copula we 
get combi ‘so that it usually is.’ Take special notice of conid, because it is an extremely frequent 
form in Irish texts. I will return in much more detail to the conjunctions in later lessons. 


39.2. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Dom-eim-se! ( M1. 72dll) ** Ná-dénae ainmnit! ( M1. 55al) 2. ** ‘Congnae lem, á Chú Chu- 
lainn! [...] Beir síst lim!’ (TBC 494 f.) 3. ** Indaigbrot forsin n-echraid trá! (TBC 663) 4. ** ‘Eirg-siu 
trá, á Chonaill, don dún 7 nom4éic-se oc forairi sund co-lléic!’ (TBC 672 f.) 5. ** Nachit-tróethad 
do mescae! (IB 30) 6 . ** Nachib-mided, .i. nachib-berar i smachtu rechta fetarlaicce! (Wb. 27a24) 
7. ** ‘Tíagam diar tig!’ ol Conchobar. (TBC 520) 8 . ** Hóre ammi maicc laí 7 soilse, ná-seichem 
inna hí-siu! ( Wb. 25c6) 9. ** Bed athramlai .i. gaibid comarbus for n-athar 7 intamlaid a béssu! 
(Wb. 9al4) 10. ** Ná-aimdetar! (Ml. 56a23) 11. ** Léicther [sc. int árchú] dia slabradaib, dáig ar 
n-indile 7 ar cethrae, 7 dúntar in less! (TBC 573 f.) 12. ** Trí seithir oíted: tol, áilde, féile. (Triad 
206) 13. ** Fo chen duit, a maccáin, fo déig cridi do máthar! (TBC 592) 14. ** Fossad air-sin imrad 
Bran, ní cían co tír inna mban. (IB 60) 15. ** ‘Ced slíab in-so thall?’ ol Cú Chulainn, [...] ‘Cia carn 
ngel in-so thall i n-úachtur int sléibe? [...] Ced mag a n-í thall? [...] Cissí slabrae, in díscir-se 
thall?’ (TBC 691 ff.) 16. ** Ní tú nod-n-ail acht is é not-ail. ( Wb. 5b28) 17. ** Is mór in deithiden file 
dom-sa diib-si. (Wb. 26dl9) 18. ** Má nodub-fil i n-ellug coirp Chríst, adib cland Abrache 
[= Latin genitive!] amal sodin, 7 it sib ata chomarbai Abracham. (Wb. 19c20) 19. ** Is bés trá do- 
som a n-í-siu, cosc inna mban i tossug 7 a tabairt fo chumachtae a fer [...] combi íarum coiscitir 
ind fir 7 do-airbertar fo réir Dé. ( Wb. 22cl0) 20. * ‘Is é a bés,’ ol ísu, ‘nach indeúin benar for-cain in 
cách noda-ben; ocus ní sí for-chanar.’ (Gosp. 26) 
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Transcription 

1. dom-e)r’-s’e! na-d’eve an’m’n’od’! 2. ‘koi]gne l’em, a xu xukan’! b’ep’ s’ls’t’ l’im!’ 3. indoy’ brod fors’an 
n’expoS’ tra! 4. ‘er’g’-s’u tra, a x ova l’ 5 don duv ogus nom-k’eg’-s’e og fopap’i sund ko-l’ég’!’ 5. naxod-troiGoS 
do p’eske! 6. naxoP-m’iS’aS, e8 ov naxob-b’epop i smaxtu r’exta f’ed9pkak’e! 7. ‘t’iay9p d’iap d’iy’!’ ok 
kovxoPop- 8. hop’e ami mak’ kai ogus sok’s’e, na-s’ex’ap ina h’í-s’u! 9. b’eS a0papki, e8 ov gaP’aS’ koporbus 
Pop vaGop ogus intapXaS’ a P’esu! 10. na-am’S’odop! 11. l’eg’G’op d’ia hXaPpaSaP’, day’ ap v’in’d’ok’e ogus ap 
g’eGpe, ogus duntop in l’es! 12. t’r’l s’eG’ap’ oid’oS: tok, al’d’e, f’ek’e. 13. fo x’ev dut’, a pakav’, fo 5’ey’ k’r’i8’i 
do paGop! 14. fosaS ap’-s’iv’ im’-ra38 brav, n’í k’iav ko t’ip ina mbav. 15. ‘k’e8 h’k’iap in-so 0al?’ ok ku xukon’. 
‘k’ia karn i]’g’ek in-so 0al i vuaxtup int h’k’eP’e? k’e8 pay a v’í 0al? k’is’í hkaPpe, in d’ls’k’ap’-s’e 0al?’ 16. n’i tu 
no8-vak’ axt is’ e nod-ak’. 17. is mop in de0’98’av f’ik’e dop-sa d’iaP’-s’i. 18. ma vo8uP-f’ik’ i v’elug kor’p’ 
X’p’ls’t’, aS’oP’ kland Abrache apak hoS’av’, ogus id’ s’ip’ ada x°p°rbi Abracham. 19. is b’es tra do-sop a v’í- 
s’u, kosk ina mbav i dosuy ogus a dapor’t’ fo xup°Xt e a P’ep komb’i iapup kos’k’ad’ap’ ind ip’ ogus 
do-ap’P’opdop fo p’ep’ 8’e. 20. ‘is e a P’es,’ oX isu, ‘nax in’d’euv’ b’evap fop-kav’ in gax noSa-b’ev; ogus n’l s’l 
fop-xavap.’ 


English 

1. Protect (pl.) us! Be (pl.) patient ( Olr.: make patience!)! 2. Help (pl.) us! Carry (pl.) a while with 
us! 3. Do not (pl.) apply the goad on the horses! 4. Don’t go, oh Conall, to the fort, and don’t 
leave us here at the guard! 5. Don’t let your (pl.) drunkenness overcome you! 6. Don’t let them 
judge thee, that means don’t let thyself be brought under the sway of the Old Law! 7. ‘Let’s not 
go to my house!’ said Conchobar. 8. Let us follow these (things)! 9. Let us be fatherlike, that 
means let us take the heritage of our fathers and let us imitate their customs. 10. Do not (sg.) 
attempt (it)! 11. Let them be released from their chains, for the sake of my wealth and my cattle, 
but don’t let the court be closed. 12. One sister, two sisters, three sisters. 13. Welcome to you, 
little boys, for the sake of the hearts of your mothers! 14. Steadily therefore let the men row, it is 
not long to the lands of the women. 15. ‘What are the mountains over there?’ said Cú Chulainn, 
‘What are the bright mounds over there on top of the mountains? What are the plains there? 
What are the herds, the wild ones there?’ 16. It is not you who nourish them, but it is they who 
nourish you. 17. The concern is not great which we have for thee. 18. If thou art in communion 
with the body of Christ, thou art a son/a daughter of Abraham like that, and it is thou who is an 
heir of Abraham. 19. This then is a custom for them, reproval of a woman in the beginning and 
then giving her under the power of her man... so that it is afterwards that the man is repri- 
manded and is bent under the will of God. 20. ‘This is its custom,’ said Jesus, ‘the anvils which 
are being struck do not teach everyone, who strikes them; and it is they who are being taught.’ 
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39.3. Test 

Try to recognize the verbal forms (give as much information about the words as possible — class, 
person, number, mood, relative or not, infixed pronoun): 


eipred: 

comalnaithe: 

áirim: 

crochaid: 

nácrochaid: 

biur: 

immráidet: 

nach-ngairem: 

eiperr: 

foilsieid: 

romchluinter: 

sóertar: 

crochthar: 

nácrochthar: 

finntae: 

áirmem: 

cotobceilid: 

ná-déne: 

dagniad: 

nachchluined: 

eirg: 

dos-mbeir: 

nácomalnatar: 

tair: 

dáiles: 

pridchimme: 

rímte: 

téite: 

do-thíagat: 

gattae: 

crentar: 

fíriánaigemmar: 

nád-fil: 

for-cha un: 

nád-fodmat: 

semas: 

nod-carat: 

indatchluinter: 

adidchí: 


39.4. Test 

Try to recognize the inflectional forms (give as much information about the words as possible — 
gender, stem class, case, number): 


inna traised: 

or 

ind iíadat: 

Temraig: 

or 

aithir: 

cethrachat: 

or 

tensthaib: 

ciach: 

or 

ind uige: 

sieir: 

or 

cathracha: 

cáera: 

or 

míledaib: 

slíab: 

or 

airecha: 

dét: 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

int senduid: 

á ríga: 

ríga: 
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40.1. Nasal stems: neuter n-stems 

The neuter n-declension, also called men-declension, mainly consists of verbal nouns of strong 
verbs. The eponymous n appears only in the plural and the dual. It is unlenited and it is there- 
fore written nn or n. In most of the words the m /m/ of the stem is palatalized throughout the 
paradigm. An example is céimm /k’em’/ ‘step, the stepping,’ stem céimmenn- /k’em’an/, the ver- 
bal noun of cingid (Sl) ‘to step’: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

n. a. sg. 

m’ N 

céimm x 

*kemev 

*kanxsman « 

*kéngsmn 

gen. 

m’e H 

céimme H 

*kemeh 

*kanxsmes 

*kngsméns 

prep. 

m’om’ L , m’ 1 

céimmimm L , céimm L « 

*kemeve, -mev 

*kanxsmenei, -meni 

*kngsménei, -méni 

n. a. pl. 

m’an L 

céimmenn L 

*kemeva « 

*kanxsmana 


gen. 

m’on N 

céimmenn N 

*kemevav « 

*kanxsmanom 


prep. 

m’anaP’ 

céimmennaib « 

*kemevapih « 

*kanxsmambis 


n. a. du. 

m’ N 

dá N céimm N 

7 

7 


gen. 


n/a 

7 

7 


prep. 

m’anaP’ 

díb N céimmennaib 

7 

7 



Illustration 40.1: The neutral n-stem declension 

In some words the m of the stem becomes non-palatalized as soon as an extra syllable is added, 
the most important example being the word for ‘name’ ainm /an’m’/, stem anmann- /anman/: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

n. a. sg. 

m’ N 

ainm N 

*anmev 

*anman « 

^h^né^^mn 

gen. 

me H 

anmae H 

*anmeh 

*anmes 

^hjnflNméns 

prep. 

mom’ 1 , m’ L 

anmaimm L , ainm L « 

*anmeve, -mev 

*anmenei, -meni 

^Nn^l^ménei, -méni 

n. a. pl. 

mon L 

anmann L 

*anmeva « 

anmana (anuana) 


gen. 

mon N 

anmann N 

*anmevav « 

‘anmanom 


prep. 

monoP’ 

anmannaib 

*anmevapih « 

anmambis (anmanbe) 


n.a. du. 

m’ N 

dá N n-ainm N 

7 

7 


gen. 


n/a 

7 

7 


prep. 

monoP’ 

díb N n-anmannai b 

7 

7 



Illustration 40.2: The declension of ainm ‘name’ 
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Note: 


1. In nearly all words in this class the nom. sg. ends in /m/, which is spelled m or mm. Excep- 
tions are imb /im’b’/, gen. imbe /im’b’e/ ‘butter,’ mír /m’Ip’/, gen. míre /m’Ip’e/ ‘bit, morsel’ and 
gein /g’ev’/, gen. geine /g’ev’e/ ‘birth.’ 


2. A few words behave irregularly. Neuter arbor /ar(3up/ ‘grain, corn’ inflects like an n-stem in 
the oblique cases: gen. arbae /ar(3e/, prep. arbaimm /arpom’/ etc.; neim /n’ep’/ ‘poison’ is an 

n-stem in the singular, but an i-stem in the plural, e.g., nom. 
pl. neimi /n’ep’i/. 

3. In the later language the ending -a was added to the nom. 
and acc. pl., e.g., céimmenna ‘steps’ or imbenna ‘butters.’ 

4. The prehistory of the long ending -imm L in the prep. sg. is 
unclear. 



Illustration 40.3: mír curad 'the hero’s portion’ 


40.2. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
any of the adjectives you learned so far. 

béimm /b’em’/ (n, n) ‘the striking, stroke, blow’ (v.n. of S3 benaid) 
imb /im’b’/ (n, n) ‘butter’ 

léimm /l’em’/ (n, n) ‘the leaping, a jump’ (v.n. of S1 lingid) 
seinm /s’en’m’/, gen. senmae /s’enme/ (n, n) ‘the sounding, the playing of an 
instrument’ (v.n. of S1 seinnid) 

ingrimm /iv’y’p’am’/, gen. ingrimme /iv’y’p’om’e/ (n, n) ‘persecution’ (no syncope!, 
v.n. of S1 in-greinrí) 

togairm /toyor’m’/, gen. togarmae /toyorme/ (n, n) ‘the calling, the shouting’ (no 
syncope!, v.n. of S2 do-gair) 


40.3. Comparison of adjectives 

Comparison means the formation of different degrees of adjectives, which means the formation 
of forms like big, bigger, biggest in English or gross, grosser, am grossten in German. German 
and English have three different degrees of adjectives: the positive (the basic form of the adjec- 
tive, e.g., gross, big), the comparative (the grade used for comparing two or more nouns with 
regard to a certain quality, e.g., grósser, bigger) and the superlative (which expresses the highest 
degree possible in a quality, e.g., am gróssten, biggest). The different degrees are expressed by 
special suffixes attached to the basic form of the adjective: -er in the comparative both in English 
and in German, -estin the superlative in English, -(e)ster in German. 

As you may have guessed things are a bit different in Old Irish. In addition to the three degrees 
mentioned above Old Irish has a fourth degree called equative. 1 The equative is used when a 


1 You will find the four degrees positive, equative, comparative and superlative in the standard handbooks. Actually, 
more degrees can be added. I will talk about them in a later Iesson. 
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noun possesses a certain quality in the same degree as another one. In English or German such 
an equation has to be expressed analytically, e.g., he is as tall as a tree or ihre Lippen sind so rot 
wie Kirschen. In Old Irish these forms are expressed by a single word with a special ending, e.g., 
deirgithir ‘as red as’ and móir ‘as tall as.’ 

A number of syntactical and morphological peculiarities have to be observed in all degrees of 
comparison apart from the positive, that is in the equative, comparative and superlative: 

1. Equative, comparative and superlative are uninflected. Only a single form exists for each 
of them, which does not change according to gender and number. 

2. All three forms of comparison can only be used predicatively. That means they only ap- 
pear as predicates in copulaic sentences of the type X is as big as/bigger than/the biggest. 

It is not possible to use them attributively, like in English the greatest love oí all or in 
German mit langeren Wartezeiten ist zu rechnen. Instead these sentences would have to be 
reformulated as mit Wartezeiten, die langer sind, ist zu rechnen, and the love, which is 
greatest of all. In Old Irish the forms of comparison have to follow the word they qualify in 
a relative clause. 

3. Neither of the three can be substantivized. If you do want to use them as substantives, 
they have to follow the deictic particle /in a relative clause, e.g., ind í as áildem ‘she who is 
most beautiful = the most beautiful, die Schónste ’ or inna hí ata nessa ‘they who are nearer 
= the nearer (things), die Náheren .’ 

In the lessons so far you have only encountered the positive degree of Old Irish adjectives. In the 
following lessons the other degrees of comparison will be discussed one after the other, starting 
with the equative in the following section. 


40.4. Comparison: the equative 

The equative suffix, which is attached to the positive stem of the adjective, is -ithir /’aG’ap’/ 
(usually after monosyllabic adjectives) and -idir /’aS’ap’/ (usually after polysyllables). This suffix 
causes raising where possible, but it never undergoes syncope, e.g.: 

gel /g’e?i/ ‘bright’ -> gilithir /g’iA.’a0’ap’/ ‘as bright as’ 
tromm /trom/ ‘heavy’ -> truimmithir /trum’aG’ap’/ ‘as heavy as’ 

Other examples: 

dían /d’iav/ ‘swift’ -> déinithir /d’ev’aG’ap’/ ‘as swift as’ (the change from ía to éi is not rais- 
ing, but the regular development of ía before a palatalized consonant!) 
tiug /t’iuy/ ‘thick’ -> tigithir /t’iy’a0’9p’/ ‘as thick as’ 
cas /kas/ ‘curly’ -> caissithir /kas’a0’ap’/ ‘as curly as’ 

Syncope, of course, takes place in adjectives of more than one syllable when the suffix -ithir is 
added: 

solus /soAus/ ‘clear’ -> soilsidir /soA’s’aS’ap’/ ‘as clear as’ 
deimin /d’ep’av’/ ‘certain’ -> deimnithir /d’ep’v’a0’ap’/ ‘as certain as’ 

Note also cases where syncope causes non-palatalization of the adjective’s stem final consonant: 

amrae /appe/ ‘wonderful’ -> amraidir /appaS’ap’/ ‘as wonderful as’ (< *amar-ithir) 
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or where syncope has already taken place somewhere else in the word: 

erlam /epkaji/ ‘ready’ -> erlamaidir / epkapa8’ap’/ ‘as ready as’ (< *are-lam-ithir, syncope 
has taken place between rand 1\). 

There are a few irregular formations of the equative: 

positive equative 

il /iX/ ‘many’ lir /l’ip’/ 

lethan /1’eOav/ ‘broad’ leithir, lethithir /PeO’ap’ l’eG’aG’ap’/ 

már, mór /map mop/ ‘great, much, big’ móir /mop’/ 

remor /r’epap/ ‘thick’ reimithir, reimir /r’ep’aO’ap’ r’ep’ap’/ 

sír /s’ip/ ‘long’ sithir, sithithir /s’iG’ap’ s’iG’aG’ap’/ 

trén /t’r’ev/ ‘strong’ treisithir /t’r’es’aG’ap’/ 

Illustration 40.4: Irregular equative forms 


Note: 

1. The person or thing to which the subject is compared immediately follows the equative in the 
accusative case, e.g., [is] leithir damseichi ind óensúil ‘the single eye is as broad as an ox-hide 
(damseiche )’ (after TBDD 44.4), is móir sléibe fírinne Dé ‘God’s truth is as great as the mountains’ 
(Ml. 55dll), or it is expressed by a conjunctionless clause, e.g., soilsidir bid i llugburt ‘as bright 
(as if) it were in a garden’ ( Thes. II 294.16). 

2. In the later language the compared person or thing may be expressed by a prepositional 
phrase with fri H (later: ri H , re H ), e.g., duibidir ri bran a bráe, géirithir a gáe ri ailt, gilidir a chness 
ri áel... airdithir a scíath ri scál, sithithir a lám ri láe ‘his brow is as black as a raven ( bran ), his 
spear is as sharp as a blade (ailt), his skin is as bright as lime (áel)... his shield is as high as a 
phantom (scál), his hand is as long as a foot (láe)’ (LL 6390-6395). 

3. Another method of equating things and persons is to prefix com- to the positive form of an 
adjective and by introducing the compared element with fri H , e.g., is comdub fri éc a drech ‘his 
face is as black as death’ (Corm. 36), bid comard a slíab fri fán ‘the mountain will be as high as 
the valley’ (Blathm. 949). 

You’ll find a table with irregular comparison in Appendix F.5. 
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41.1. The preterite 

So far we were dealing with the different stem formations of the present tense of the Old Irish 
verb. The imperative (see 37.3) is formed from the present stem. But some moods and tenses are 
formed from separate stems in Old Irish. First we will look at that of the preterite. The simple 
preterite (as opposed to the ‘augmented preterite’ or ‘perfect,’ which we will learn in a later 
lesson) denotes a single, unrepeated action that was completed in the past and has no immediate 
relevance to the present. Thus it is roughly equivalent to the English past tense; in German it is 
most appropriately rendered by the Prateritum, for example: 

Im luid Bran laa n-and a óenur..., co cúala a céol íama chúl... Con tuil asendath frissa céol 
ara bindi. A ndo-fúsig asa chotlud, co-n-acca in croíb n-argait... ina farrud. (IB 2) 

‘One day Bran was walWng 1 there by his own..., he heard music in his back... Instantly he 
fell asleep at the music because of its sweetness. When he woke from his sleep, he saw a 
silver branch beside him.’ 

‘Eines Tages wanderte Bran allein dort..., er hórte Musik hinter sich... Sofort fiel er bei der 
Musik in Schlaf aufgrund ihrer Siisse. Als er aus dem Schlaf erwachte, sah er einen sil- 
bernen Zweig neben sich.’ 

The distinction between the different present stem classes is only marginally relevant to the 
formation of the various types of Old Irish preterite stems. Other factors like the opposition 
between weak and strong verbs or the root structure of the strong verbs are more important: 
whereas all weak verbs and most hiatus verbs in some way or the other form a so-called 
s-preterite, in the case of the strong verbs the preterite stem formation depends largely on the 
shape of the root. 

These are the different preterite formations. We will learn all of them in the next two lessons: 

s-preterite: 

simple s-preterite 
reduplicated s-preterite 
t-preterite 
suffixless preterite: 

reduplicated preterite 
é-, í-, ó-preterite 
á-preterite 

irregular and suppletive formations 


1 The Old Irish preterite cannot be rendered by an English past tense in this case. 
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41.2. The s-preterite 

The simple, unreduplicated s-preterite is formed by all weak verbs, by H3 verbs (except for foí 
‘to sleep’ and do-goa ‘to choose’) and by the S1 verb ibid ‘to drink’ and the S2 verb gaibid ‘to 
take.’ The s-preterite is characterized by an s that is added to the stem vowel in all persons ex- 
cept for the 3 rd sg. conjunct. The vowel before the s is syncopated appropriately where an extra 
syllable is added. In gabais /ga(3as’/, the preterite of gaibid ‘to take,’ the stem final consonant /(3/ 
is non-palatalized throughout; in ibis /i(3’as’/, the preterite of ibid ‘to drink,’ it is palatalized 
throughout /(3’/. 

The ending set of the s-preterite is reminiscent of that of S1 verbs. In the passive no s appears, 
instead a dental suffix in various forms is added to the root. 

41.2.1. The s-preterite of W1 verbs 

In W1 verbs the consonant before the s is non-palatalized throughout. In the 3 rd sg. conjunct the 
bare root appears, e.g., -car. 


person 

";:• 7 '/’HH' X. ■ 

' ■ "'''' : ' * : * •• •::: ::: '' 

absolute 


conjunct 


1 S1 sg. 

j;; : ;- ;i ; : ; 'W, " . 

'Vl '=••:/ 

carsu 

Csu 

(ní)-carus 

Cus 

2 nd sg. 


carsai 

Csi 

(ní)-carais 

Cas’ 

y d sg. 


carais 

Cas’ 

(ní)-car 

C 


rel. 

caras 

Cas 

- 


: "!i: 

- :í tV .. ■ 

“i: 

pass. 

carthae 

C0e 

(ní)-carad 

Ca8 

• ::. j;; :: !::: . ' : ll 

• V- 

pass. rel. 

carthae 

C0e 

- 


.' ;■'! j;" “ 1 

l St pl. 

:: ::/ l|: ' : : 

WWSI-T® 

carsaimmi 

Csam’i 

(ní)carsam 

Csag 


rel. 

carsaimme 

Csam’e 

- 


2 nd pl. 


n/a 


(ní)carsaid 

Csa5’ 

3 rd pl. 


carsait 

Csad’ 

(ní)-carsat 

Csad 


rel. 

carsaite 

Csad’e 

- 



pass. 

carthai 

C0i 

(ní)-cartha 

C0a 


pass. rel. 

carthai 

C0i 

- 



Illustration 41.1: The conjugation of W1 s-preterites 


41.2.2. The s-preterite of W2 verbs 

In W2 verbs the consonant before the s is basically palatalized throughout the whole paradigm. 
Verbs where the vowel of the root is á, o, or u form an exception, though. In the 3 rd sg. conjunct 
the oldest ending was i, e.g., ■ léici. Since this was indistinguishable from the 3 rd sg. conjunct 
present tense, which in the example above is also -léici, later the i was dropped and the bare root 
remained, e.g., -léic. 
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person 


absolute 


conjunct 


l st sg. 


léicsiu 

C’s’u 

(ní)-Iéicius 

C’us 

2 nd sg. 


léicsi 

C’s’i 

(ní)-léicis 

C’as’ 

3 rd sg. 


léicis 

C’as’ 

(ní)-Iéici, léic 

C’i, C’ 


rel. 

léices 

C’as 




pass. 

léicthe 

C’O’e 

(ní)Iéiced 

C’a5 


pass. rel. 

léicthe 

C’G’e 

- 


l st pl. 


léicsimmi 

C’s’am’i 

(ní)-Iéicsem 

C’s’ap 


rel. 

léicsimme 

C’s’am’e 

- 


2 nd pl. 


n/a 


(ní)-Iéicsid 

C’s’a5’ 

3 rd pl. 


léicsit 

C’s’ad’ 

(ní)-Iéicset 

C’s’ad 


rel. 

léicsite 

C’s’ad’e 

- 



pass. 

léicthi 

C’6’i 

(ní)-Iéicthea 

C’6’a 


pass. rel. 

léicthi 

C’6’i 

- 



Illustration 41.2: The conjugation of W2 s-preterites 

41.2.3. Deponent s-preterite forms 
Only a few absolute deponent s-preterite forms are attested: 

1. 3 rd sg.: cíchnaigistir (W2b) ‘creaked,’ eissistir (W2a) ‘besought,’ ráthaigestair (W2b) 
‘perceived’ 

2. l st pl. rel.: célsammar ‘which we foreboded’ (Wl) 

3. 3 rd pl.: tuilsitir (W2) ‘they slept’ 

The absolute passive forms are a bit better attested, in fact their formation is not different from 
that of the active inflection: 3 rd sg. suidigthe (W2b) ‘was placed,’ 3 rd pl. suidigthi ‘were placed.’ 

The conjunct inflection, on the other hand, is well attested: 


W1 W2 


l st Sg. 


(ní)-labrasur 

Casup 

(ní)-suidigsiur 

C’s’up 

2 nd sg. 


(ní)-labraiser 

Cas’ap 

(ní)-suidigser 

C’s’ap 

3 rd sg. 


(ní)-Iabrastar 

Castap 

(ní)-s ui diges tar 

C’astap 


pass. 

(ní)-labrad 

Ca5 

(ní)-suidiged 

C’a5 

l st pl. 


(ní)-la brasammar 

Casamap 

(ní) ■suidigsemmar 

C’s’amap 

2 nd pl. 


(ní)-Iabraisid 

Cas’aS 

(ní)-suidigsid 

C’s’a5’ 

3 rd pl. 


(ní)-Iabrasatar 

Casadap 

(ní) ■suidigsetar 

C’s’adap 


pass. 

(ní)-labartha 

C6a 

(ní)-suidigthea 

C’6’a 


Illustration 41.3: The conjugation of the W1 and W2 deponent s-preterite 
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41.3. Special formations of the s-preterite 


1. In W2b verbs (except for deponent verbs in -(a)igithir) the 
root vowel u of the present stem becomes o in the preterite and 
the root final consonant becomes non-palatalized except for the 
endingless 3 rd sg. conjunct, e.g., l st sg. con-tolus ‘l slept’ 
(i con tuili ), 3 rd sg. deponent do-corastar ‘(s)he put’ ( do-cuirethar), 
3 rd sg. slocais ‘(s)he swallowed’ ( sluicid ), but do-loig ‘(s)he 
forgave’ ( do-luigi ). 

2. All H1 and some H2 verbs form their preterite stem by ‘redu- 
plicating’ their anlauting consonant. That means that the root 
initial consonant is ‘doubled,’ with an e appearing between the 
two consonants, e.g., bebais /b’e(3as’/ ‘(s)he died’ from báid 

/baoS’/ ‘to die.’ Unfortunately the reduplication can often be blurred by further sound changes. 
For example, the reduplicated s-preterite: 

2.1. of gníid /g’n’ioS’/ is génais, ■génai /g’evas’ -g’evi/ < *ge-gni-s- (the g was lost in front 
of the n, but caused the lengthening of the e = ‘compensatory lengthening’). 

2.2. of do-gní it is do-génai, ■digni /do-g’evi -d’iy’v’i/; but the syncope is analogically 
avoided in some forms, e.g., 3 rd pl. -digénsat /-d’r/evsad/. 

2.3. of con-sní, -cosnai /kov-s’n’I -kosni/ ‘to strive for’ it is con-senai, -coissenai /kov-sevi 
■kos’ovi/ < *se-sni-s-. 

2.4. In the preterite of ad-cota, -éta /a8-koda -eda/ ‘to get’ (a compound of ta-) the redupli- 
cation is between t and d and the reduplicating e has become /a/, spelled a, in 
unstressed position: 3 rd sg. ad-cotadae, étadae /a8-koda8e -edaSe/ ‘(s)he got,’ 3 rd pl. 
ad-cotatsat, -étatsat /a8-kodatsad -edotsad/. 

3. The 3 rd sg. conjunct usually has a final vowel -(a)e in H1 verbs, e.g., bebae /-b’e(3e/ from báid, 
imm rerae /im’-r’epe/ ‘(s)he rowed around’ from imm-rá ‘to row around,’ and -(a)i in H2 verbs, 
e.g., do-génai /do-g’evi/ ‘(s)he did’ from do-gní ‘to do.’ But in all other persons the s is visible, 
e.g., 3 rd pl. do-génsat /do-g’evsad/. 





Illustration 41.4: 
do génus-sa dcrmat 
‘I made a mistake’ 


41.4. The t-preterite 

The t-preterite is characterized by the suffix t, which is added to the root and which is followed 
by the ending. The t basically stands for /t/, except in the preterite of the two roots *em- and 
*sem-, where it stands for /d/. Conjunct forms are very well attested, but absolute forms are 
rather rare. The t-preterite is formed by all strong verbs —irrespective of their present stem 
class —whose roots end in r or 1, and also by a few strong verbs ending in g and by the two 
strong roots S1 em- and S2 sem- (of these two roots no simple verbs exist, only compounds like 
ar-foím ‘to accept’ < *are-fo-em- or do-essim ‘to pour out’ < *to-ess-sem-; therefore I cite them as 
abstract roots). Of course compounds of these verbs form t-preterites as well, e.g., as-bert ‘he 
said’ from as-beir, compound of beirid. This is a list of all verbs that form a t-preterite: 
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present 

preterite stem 

r 

beiríd ‘to carrv’ 

bert- 


fo geir ‘to heat’ 

fo-gert- 


mamaid ‘to betrav’ 

mert- 


sernaid ‘to strew’ 

sert- 


dairid ‘to bull’ 

dart- 


gairid ‘to call’ 

gart- 

1 

at-baill ‘to die’ 

(*belt-) -balt- 


ceilid ‘to hide’ 

celt- 

•Í.'i'. r..;;i; 1 

• ' t T 4 4 •• 

geilid ‘to graze’ 

geit- 


meilid ‘to grind’ 

melt- 

t ":r : r 

4 j ;;■;!! Jf 

ailid ‘to rear’ 

alt- 

m 

*em- ‘to take/protect’ 

ét- /ed/ 

::: ii 

4 • l: ,:: , 1 

*sem- ‘to pour’ 

(*sét-) -set-, -sat- /-s(’)ad-/ 2 

g 

aigid ‘to drive’ 

acht- 


aingid ‘to protect’ 

anacht- 


dligid ‘is due’ 

dlecht- 


do-formaig ‘to increase’ 

do-formacht-, tormacht- 


at-reg (ess-reg-) ‘to rise’ 

recht-, -racht- 3 


orgaid ‘to slay’ 

ort- 


saigid ‘to seek’ 

siacht- /s’iayt-/ 

■ : ; j' T . 

ro-saig ‘to reach’ 

rosiacht, -roacht /roayt/ 


Illustration 41.5: Verbs forming t-preterites 


A few more verbs ending in nasals and gutturals analogically acquired a t-preterite in the 
history of Old Irish; see GOI 422 for details. 

The ending set of the t-preterite is reminiscent of the present of strong verbs in the singular, but 
similar to the preterite of deponent verbs in the plural. Because outside of the s-preterite the 
formation of the passive preterite is much more complicated, I will talk about the preterite 
passive of strong verbs in a later lesson and do not give them in the following tables. The follow- 
ing example is the most frequent of all t-preterites, the preterite of beiríd ‘to carry’: 


2 Onlv unstressed forms are attested. 

3 t-preterite only in compounds of the root reg -; the simple verb regid, rígid forms a reduplicated preterite. 
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person 

absolute 

conjunct 


l st sg- 

n/a 


(ní)-biurt 

(R}(u)Ct 

2 nd sg. 

n/a 


(ní)-birt 

{RjC’t’ 

3 rd sg. 

birt 

(R}Ct 

(ní)-bert 

Ct 

rel. 

berte 

Cte 

- 


l st pl. 

n/a 


(ní)-bertammar 

Ctamap 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 

- ' ;i ;; y .. :: 

' !i ::r ' i " ' '1 " "• :: 

(ní)-bertaid 

Cta5’ 

3 rd pl. 

bertatar 

Ctadap 

(ní)-bertat, ■bertatar 

Ctad, Ctadap 

rel. 

bertar, bertatar 

Ctap, Ctadap 

- 



Illustration 41.6: The conjugation of the t-preterite 


Note: 

1. When the t is added to a root ending in g /y/, the g becomes ch /%/, e.g., aigid ‘to drive’ 
preterite stem acht-. 

2. When added to a root ending in m /\i/, the two sounds merge to give a new sound /d/, 
spelled t. 

3. Sometimes the root can be very hard to identify in the actual attested verbal forms, especially 
when it is pushed out of the stressed position by additional preverbs. For example, the verb S1 
do-fuissim ‘to beget, to create, to bear’ (a compound of the root *sem- with the preverbs *to-uss-) 
has the t-preterite do-fosat /do-fosad/, or the prototonic form of the t-preterite of do-meil ‘to 
spend, to consume’ is •tomalt /-toiialt/, deuterotonic do-melt /do-m’elt/. Some of the preterite 
forms below are never attested in stressed position, therefore I cite them with a hyphen before 
them, e.g., -balt-. 


41.5. The prehistory of the s- and t-preterites 

Necessarily I can only offer you a very simplified survey of the prehistory of the various pret- 
erite formations of Old Irish. The Old Irish s-preterite continues Proto-Indo-European s-aorists: 
the suffix s was added to the root and so-called athematic endings were immediately added. 
This formation underwent heavy reshapings in the prehistory of Irish. The most important step 
was the reinterpretation of the 3 rd sg. form as a new basic stem form, unto which in all other per- 
sons the usual thematic endings (those of, e.g., the S1 class) were stuck. True weak, i.e., second- 
ary, verbal classes originally had no preterite. The s-preterite formation was taken over from 
some historically strong verbs that became reinterpreted as weak verbs within Irish or Celtic, 
like the verb W1 scaraid (preterite stem scaras-) in the table below. I will give you only a recon- 
struction of the W1 s-preterite. The prehistory of W2a and W2b s-preterites is very much similar, 
with only the suffix *-/- < *-eie- and *-e- respectively before the s, instead of the *-a- in W1 
s-preterites. The absolute forms of the s- and t-preterites were probably created at the Insular 
Celtic stage in analogy to the absolute/conjunct-opposition in the present tense by adding *-i at 
the end of the forms. 
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conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Ir. 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

l st sg. 

■scarus 

*skapasu 

*skaratsu « 

*skerasam « 

*skérHsm 

2 nd sg. 

■scarais 

*skapaseh 

*skaratses « 

*skeras « 

*skérHss 

3 rd sg. 

■scar 

*skapah 

*skarats 

*skerast« 

*skérHst 

l st pl. 

■scarfsam 

*skapasopah 

*skaratsomos « 

*skerasmo/me 

*skérHsmo/me 

2 nd pL 

■scarfsaid 

*skapase0eh 

*skaratsetes « 

*skeraste 

*skérHste 

3 rd pl. 

■scarfsat 

*skapasod 

*skaratsont« 

*skerasant 

*skérHsnt 


lllustration 41.7: The prehistory of the s-preterite 

The Old Irish t-preterite developed out of the same PIE s-aorist formation as the s-preterite, but 
due to a different sound environment the s was lost at some stage in Celtic. Again the 3 rd sg. 
form was reinterpreted as the new basic stem form unto which the thematic endings were added 
in all other persons. Furthermore the ending of the suffixless preterite was taken over in the 
plural in Old Irish. 


conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

l s > sg. 

■biurt 

*birtu 

*birtu « 

*blrsam 

*b h érsm 

2 nd sg. 

■birt 

*birteh 

*birtes « 

*blrs 

*b h érss 

3 rd sg. 

■birt 

*birt 

*birt 

*blrst 

*b h érst 

l s > pl. 

■bertammar « 

*birtopah 

*birtomos « 

*bersmo/me 

*b h érsmo/me 

2 nd pl. 

■bertaid « 

*birte0eh 

*birtetes « 

*berste 

*b h érste 

3 rd pl. 

■bertatar« 

*birtod 

*birtont« 

*bersant 

*b h érsnt 


Illustration 41.8: The prehistory of the t-preterite 


41.6. Exercise 

Try to inflect the following verbs in the appropriate preterite formation: 
anaid /ava 8 ’/ (Wl) ‘to stay’ 

do-sluindi, -díltai /do-slun’d’i -d’llti/ (W2b) ‘to deny’ 

soid, -soí /soa 8 ’ -soi/ (H3) ‘to turn’ (s-pret. soais, -so//soas’ -soi/) 

ad-ella, ■aidlea /a 8 -ela -aS’l’a/ (Wl) ‘to visit’ 

cruthaigidir /kru0ay’a8’ap’/ (W2b) ‘to shape’ 

do-gní, ■dénai /do-g’nT -d’evi/ (H2) ‘to do, to make’ 

fo-ácaib, -fácaib /fo-agaP’ -fagaP’/ (S2) ‘to leave’ (no syncope in the middle 
syllable in the plural forms; cp. 32.1.5) 
imm-beir, -imbir /im’-b’ep’ -im’b’ap’/ (Sl) ‘to play’ 
do-eim, -dim /do-ep’ •d’ip’/ (Sl) ‘to cover, to protect’ 
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42.1. An indecent poem 


At-tá ben is’ tír 
— ní eiprimm a ainm — 
maidid eissi a deilm 
amal chloich a tailm. 


ad ta b’ev is t’lp’ 

— n’l-eb’r’am’ a han’m’ 
maS’aS’ es’i a d’el’m’ 
apaA. a tal’m’ 


Note: 

1. is’ tír stands for classical Old Irish isin tír 

2. eiprimm is a younger variant for what in classical Old Irish would be epur. 
Source: Kuno MEYER, Bruchstucke der alteren Lyrik Irlands, Berlin 1919, 34 


42.2. Varia 

1. The abbreviation yrl stands for ocus araile /ogus apáA.’e/ ‘and the other (things)’ and is the 
Irish equivalent of Latin etc. 

2. In compound verbs that have the preverbs do■ (< *to-), fo- and ro- as their first preverbs and in 
which the stressed part of the verb in the deuterotonic form starts with a vowel, very frequently 
the o of the preverb is elided, that means dropped, so that eventually the deuterotonic form of 
the verb looks like the prototonic form. For example, independent, deuterotonic fo'ácaib 
/fo-agop’/ ‘to leave’ -> fe-ácaib -> fácaib /fagoP’/, which looks exactly like prototonic, dependent 
■fácaib, or ro-icc, -ricc /ro-ig’ r’ig’/ ‘to reach’ -> ricc, ricc. Note that in the case of the preverb do- 
(< *to-) the elided variant starts with a t-, e.g., do-aisféna /do as’f’eva/ ‘to show, to demonstrate’ 
-> taisféna /tas’f’eva/. Basically both forms can stand side by side in independent position, 
although in some words the elided variants are preponderant. 

3. I said in 3.2 that mutational effects (lenition and nasalization) usually do not extend across 
phrases. This is no absolute rule, though, and in the example below fácab Pátraicc a daltae n-and 
‘Patrick left his foster-son there’ as a result of the nasalizing effect of the accusative daltae ‘foster- 
ling’ an n appears before and ‘there,’ although this is a different part of the sentence. 
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42.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. * Cladair a fertae íarum. Sáitir a lia. Scríbthair a ainm n-ogaim. Agair a gubae. (TBC 1385 f.) 

2. * It gilithir snechtae n-óenaidche in dí dóit 7 it dergithir sian sléibe in dá ngrúad nglanáilli. 
(TBDD 19-21) 3. * It duibithir druimne ndoíl in dí malaig. (TBDD 22) 4. * It glaisithir bugae in dí 
súil. (TBDD 24) 5. * At-tá cosmailius aile leis-seom [sc. St. Paul] in-so .i. cosmailius gotho fri tob, 
ar at-taat ilsenmann do suidiu 7 is sain cach n-áe .i. is sain seinm fri cath, sain fri súan 7 rl. (Wb. 
12c46). 6. Is trí garmann gartae in cailech isin maitin. 7. ** Cisi in máthair con-bert a ngein-se? 
(Gosp. 32) 8. * Delbais Isu dá énán deac, passir a n-anmann; dia Sabbait dos-géni de chrí cen 
madmann. ( Cosp. 2) 9. * Gabais éulchaire in n-í Connlae immon mnaí adid-ngládastar 7 do-cho- 
rastar ubull dó. (EC 7) 10. * Ní-tomult-sa far mbiad nó far n-étach, acht is sisi doda-melt. (Wb. 
18al0) 11. * Con-gab Pátraicc íar n-aidbairt i nDruimm Daro [...] Fácab Pátraicc a daltae n-and, 
Benignus a ainm. (Thes. ii 238.14-15). 12. ** Is ed ainm inna inse-so Inis Subai. Fa-n-ácabsat and 
íarum. (IB 61) 13. * Con-gartat ind fir Iudas cuccu; ar-foet argat úadib ar mrath in choimded. 
(Blathm. 177-180) 14. * Ar-gabsat ind Iudaidi Isu 7 na-sroigliset 7 at-n-ortat tara grúaide. (Blathm. 
181-184) 15. ** Gabthae tí chorcrae immun ríg. (Blathm. 205) 16. ** Látharsat dó dig séto ar lainni 
a mochéco; con-mescsat [...] domblas dó ar fínacet. (Blathm. 233-236) 17. ** Do-celt grían a sollsi 
sain, [...] búiristir rían trethanbras. (Blathm. 241-244) 18. * Is Isu in fer as-éracht i nlsraél; is inna 
anmaimm fris-accat uili cenél. (Blathm. 921-924) 19. * I Cétaín chrúaid scarsu-sa fri Máel 
Rúanaid. Dia Dardaín gabsu-sa céill for ingnais maicc m’athar. (Bruchst. 116) 20. Con-garad 
prímfili ind ríg cosa rrígthech do senmaimm inna cruitte. Indat-chongrad-su leis-seom? 

Transcription 

1. kla5ap’ a erte iapup. sat’ap’ a k’iá. s’k’r’!|303p’ a an’m’ voyam’. ayap’ a yupe. 2. id g’ik’a0’3p’ s’n’e/te 
voiva5’x’e in d’í 5od’ ogus id d’er’g’a0’ap’ s’iav s’l’eP’e in dá i]grua5 qglavál’i. 3. id duP’a0’ap’ drum’v’e ndoik’ 
in dl pakay’. 4. id glas’a0’ap’ buye in d’l huk’. 5. at ta kospaA.’us aA’e l’es’-s’op iv-so, e5 Ov kospaA’us go0o f’r’i 
top, ap ad-taad iAh’enman do hu5’u ogus is sav’ ka/ vai, e5 ov is sav’ s’en’m’ f’r’i ka0, sav’ f’r’i suav ogus 
apáA’e. 6. is t’r’l garman garte in kal’ax is’an pad’av’. 7. k’is’i in pa0ap’ kov-P’ert a r]’g’ev’-s’e? 8. deipas’ isu da 
evav d’eag, pasap’ a vanman; d’ia sabad’ dos-g’evi d’e x’p’i k’ev pa5man. 9. gapas’ euAxap’e in n’i gonAe iman 
mnai a5’a5-i]gla5astap ogus do-xopastap u^ul do. 10. n’i-topult-sa Pap m’b’ia5 no Pap v’edax, axt is s’is’i 
do5a m’elt. 11. kov gaP Padpag’ iap va5’bar’t’ i ndrum’ 5apo. fagap Padpag’ a 5alte vand, Benignus a an’m’. 
12. is e5 an’m’ ina h’iv’s’e-so iv’as’ supi. fa-vagapsad and iapup. 13. kov-gartad ind ip’ Iudas kuku; ap foad 
argad ua5aP’ ap ppa0 in x°h’S’ 3 §- 14. ap-gaPsad ind iu5a5’i isu ogus va-sroyTas’3d ogus a5-vortad tapa 
ypua5’e. 15. gaP0e t’l xorkpe iman r’ly’. 16. Ia0apsad do d’iy’ s’edo ap Aan’i a poxego; kov-m’esksad domblas 
do ap lvak’ad. 17. do-k’elt g’r’iav a soA’s’i sav’, bup’as’t’ap’ r’iav t’r’e0avPpas. 18. is isu in f’ep as-epaxt i 
v’israeA; is ina anmam’ f’r’is-akad uA’i k’ev’eA. 19. i g’edaiv’ xpuaS’ skapsu-sa f’r’i maiA ruava5’. d’ia dardaiv’ 
gapsu-sa k’el’ fop iqgnas’ mak’ ma0ap. 20. kov-gapa5 p’r’lp’iA’i ind p’ly kosa r’ly0’ex do h’enmam’ ina krut’e. 
indad-xor]gp35-su l’es’-s’op? 
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English 

1. Then their mounds are dug. Their (grave-)stones are set up. Their names are written in Ogam 
(O/r.: their ogam-names are written). They are mourned (their mourning is done). 2. Her arm is 
as white as snow and her cheek is as red as blood ( fuil ). 3. Her brow is as black as the night 
(, adaig ). 4. Her eye is as blue as the sea ( muir ). 5. Are there many sounds to the trumpet? Is the 
sound for war special? Is the sound for sleep special? 6. It is a single ( óen -) cry that the cocks 
made ( Olr.: shouted) in the morning. 7. She is the mother who conceived this birth. 8. Jesus 
formed a single bird, ‘sparrow’ its name. Did he make it ( Olr.: him) on Saturday? 9. Did longing 
seize the men for the women who spoke to them and who threw apples to them? 10. We 
consumed thy food and thy clothes. It is not thou who consumed them. 11. Did Patrick settle in 
Druimm Daro after its offering ( i.e. after it had been offered to him)? Did Patrick leave his 
fostersons there? 12. These are the names of these islands. He left her there then. 13. The man 
called Judas to him; he received money from him for betraying his lord. 14. Did the Jew take 
hold of Jesus and did he flog him and did he beat him across his cheeks? 15. Was a purple cloak 
put around the kings? 16. He gave her a ‘parting drink’ for her swift death’s sake; he mixed for 
her gall with vinegar. 17. The sun did not hide its (Olr.: her) light, the sea did not roar. 18. They 
are the men who arose again; is it in their names that the whole people puts its hope? 19. On a 
Wednesday we parted from Máel Rúanaid. On Thursday we realized the loss of our father’s son. 
20. Were the chief poets of the king called to the palace to play their harps? We were not called 
together with them. 
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43.1. Nasal stems: masculine and feminine n-stems 

There is some morphological variation among masculine and feminine n-stems. Some words 
end in a consonant in the nominative singular, some in a vowel. Many words have a lenited n 
/v/ in their stem, but others show an unlenited nn /n/. 

43.1.1. Stems in -n 

I start with the group of words with lenited n; the example is talam m. ‘earth,’ stem talman- 
/ta?ig9v/: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nom. 

h 

talam 

*ta>.agu 

*telamn 

*télh 2 mo(n) 

gen. 

gav 

talman 

*ta>.agovah 

*telamonos « 

*tlh 2 mnés 

prep. 

gav’ L , g L 

talmain 1 , talam L « 

*taX.agov («) 

*telamonei, -oni« 

*tlh 2 mnéi, *tlh 2 méni 

acc. 

gav’ N 

talmain N 

*ta>.agovev 

*telamonam 

*télh 2 monm 

voc. 

h 

á L thalam 

*ta>.agu 

*telamu « 

*télh 2 mon 

nom.pl. 

gav’ 

talmain 

*ta>.agoveh 

*telamones 

*télh 2 mones 

gen. 

gav N 

talman N 

*taX.agovav « 

*telamonom « 

*tlh 2 mnóm 

prep. 

g(a)vaP’ 

talmanaib 

*ta>.agovaPih « 

*telamombis («) 

*tlh 2 mnb h ís, -b h ós 

acc. 

g(a)va H 

talmana H 

*ta>.agovah « 

*telamonas « 

*tlh 2 mnns 

voc. 

g(a)va H 

á L thalmana H « 

*ta>.agoveh 

*telamones 

*télh 2 mones 

n. a. v. du. 

gav’ L 

dá L thalmain 1 

*ta>.agove 

*telamone 

*télh 2 monh,e 

gen. 

gav L 

dá L thalman L 

*ta>.a(iovO 

*telamonou « 

^tlh^mnhjóhjS, -(H)óh[ 

prep. 

g(a)vaP’ 

díb N talmanaib 

*ta>.agovaPiv « 

*telamombim « 

Hlh^mnbhh^, -moh, ? 


Illustration 43.1: The n-stems 


Note: 

1. Like talam inflects the semantic class of Old Irish agent nouns in -am/-em like ollam, gen. 
ollamon ‘chief poet,’ brithem, gen. brithemon ‘judge,’ flaithem, gen. flaithemon ‘ruler,’ etc. The 
a/e in these words is never syncopated. 

2. A large group of masculine and feminine n-stems end in a vowel in the nominative singular, 
e.g., noídiu /noiS’u/ ‘child.’ Outside of the nominative singular these words replace the vowel by 
-en/-an /av/: gen. noíden /noiS’av/, nom. sg. toimtiu f. /top’d’u/, gen. toimten /top’d’av/ 
‘opinion’ or nom. sg. ordu /ordu/, acc. ordain /ordav’/ ‘thumb.’ In the prepositional singular 
these words have three possible forms: 
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2.1. one with an ending e, e.g., toimte /tog’d’e/ which is the oldest form, 

2.2. one that looks like the nominative, e.g., toimtiu, 

2.3. and one that looks like the accusative, e.g., toimtin. 

3. animrn /avam’/ ‘soul’ has an irregular inflection: it is an n-stem in the plural, e.g., nom. 
anmain, acc. anmana, but in the singular it can behave both like a short í-stem, e.g., prep., acc. 
animm, and like an n-stem, gen. anme, prep., acc. anmain. 


43.1.2. Stems in -nn 

Another large group of n-stems has a stem ending in an unlenited nn. To a large extent the 
words belonging to this class have a syllable beginning with lenited r /p/, 1 /'k/or unlenited 
m(m) /m/ 1 before the nn, like Ériu, gen. Éirenn f. ‘Ireland.’ The example below, gobae m. ‘smith,’ 
stem gobann- /gopan/, is actually an exception to this, as here the syllable before the nn starts 
with b /(3/: 


case 

ending 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

nom. 

C(’)VH 

gobae H 

*gopeh 

*gobanns 

gen. 

COan 

gobann 

*goPenah 

*gobannos 

prep. 

C(’>an’ L ,C<’>V L 

gobainn’ , gobae L « 

*goPen («) 

*gobannei, -nni 

acc. 

O’ian’N 

gobainn N 

*goPenev 

*gobannam 

voc. 

COV 

á L gobae 

*gopeh « 

*gobann 

nom. pl. 

C(’*an’ 

gobainn 

*goPeneh 

*gobannes 

gen. 

C(’)on N 

gobann N 

*goPenav 

*gobannom 

prep. 

C(’)(a)naP’ 

goibnib 

*goPenaPih « 

*gobannbis 

acc. 

O’) (o)na 11 

goibnea H 

*goPenah 

*gobannas 

voc. 

C(’> (a)na H 

á L goibnea H « 

*goPeneh 

*gobannes 

n. a. v. du. 

C<’)an’ L 

dá L gobainn L 

*goPene 

*gobanne 

gen. 

C(’)an L 

dá L gobann 1 

*goPeno 

*gobannou 

prep. 

C(’) (a)naP’ 

díb N ngoibnib 

*goPenaPiv « 

*gobannbim 


Illustration 43.2: The unlenited n-stems 


Note: 

1. aub f. /auP/ ‘river’ has an irregular inflection: gen. abae /ape/, prep. abainn /apan’/, prep. pl. 
aibnib /aP’n’aP’/. 


1 This phenomenon is called NacNeill’s Law. For a discussion see Karin Stuber, The HistoricalMorphologv of n-Stems 
in Celtic, Maynooth 1998, 39-44. 
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43.2. Exercise 

Inflect some of the following words. Decline them together with the article. Combine them with 
any of the adjectives you learned so far. 

ollam /olag/, gen. ollamon /olagav/ (n, m) ‘professor, poet of the highest grade’ 

Ériu /ep’u/, gen. Éirenn /ep’an/ (n, f) ‘Ireland’ 
cú /ku/, gen. con /kov/ (n, m) ‘hound’ 
rétglu /r’edyku/, gen. rétglann /r’edykan/ (n, f) ‘star’ 
menmae /m’enme/, gen. menman /m’enmav/ (n, m) ‘mind’ 
derucc /d’epuk/, gen. dercon /d’epkav/ (n, f) ‘acom’ 
brú /bru/, gen. bronn /bron/ (n, f) ‘belly, womb’ 

aisndís /as’n’d’is’/, aisndísen /as’n’d’ls’av/ (n, f) ‘act of telling, relating; narration’ (v.n. 
of as-indet ‘to tell, to relate’) 


43.3. Comparison: the superlative 

The superlative suffix, which is attached to the positive stem of the adjective, usually is -em 
/’ap/, but -am /ap/ after consonants that resist palatalization. It causes raising where possible, 
e.g.: 

sen /s’ev/ ‘old’ sinem /s’iv’ap/ ‘oldest’ 

Other examples: 

cóem /koip/ ‘lovely coímem /koip’ap/ ‘loveliest’ 

ard /ard/ ‘high’ -> ardam /ardap/ ‘highest’ 

ansae /anse/ ‘difficult’ -> ansam /ansap/ ‘most difficult’ 

Syncope, of course, takes place in adjectives of more than one syllable when the suffix -em/-am 
is added: 

follus /folus/ ‘clear’ -> foilsem /fol’s’ap/ ‘clearest’ 

úasal /uasak/ ‘high, noble’ -> úaislem /uas’k’ap/ ‘highest, noblest’ 

Note also cases where syncope has already taken place somewhere else in the word: 

toísech /tois’ax/ ‘leading’ -> toísigem /tois’ay’ap/ ‘most leading, foremost’ (< *touesax°, the 
syncope has taken place between u and s, before the u vanished!). 
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There are a few irregular formations, and some adjectives form their superlative from different 
roots altogether: 


positive 

accus, ocus /agus ogus/ ‘near’ 
becc /b’eg/ ‘small, few’ 
maith, dag- /ma0’ day-/ ‘good’ 
már, mór /map mop/ ‘great, much, big’ 
oac, óc /oog og/ ‘young’ 
olc, droch- /olk droy-/ ‘bad’ 
sír /s’ip/ ‘long’ 
trén /t’r’ev/ ‘strong’ 

Illustration 43.3: Irregular superlative forms 


superlative 
nessam /nesap/ 

lugam (lugimem) /luyap luy’ap’ap/ 
dech, deg /d’ey d’ey/ 
máam, moam /maap moap/ 
óam /o'á\i/ 
messam /m’esap/ 
síam /s’iap/ 
tressam /t’r’esap/ 


Examples of the use of the superlative are: is sí ind ingen as áildem i nÉirinn ‘she is the most 
beautiful girl in Ireland’ (from álaind ‘beauiful’), it é ata húaislem and ‘they are the noblest there’ 
(M/. 116all), or téiti telaig asnessam ‘he goes to the nearest hill.’ 


You’ll find a table with irregular comparison in Appendix F.5. 
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44.1. The suffixless preterite 


Unlike the s- and the t-preterite, where recognizable suffixes (-s- and -t- respectively) are added 
to form the preterite stem, no separate preterite suffix is added to the root in the various suffix- 
less preterite formations. Instead the appearance of the root itself is changed in various ways, 
without any overt marking being added. The suffixless preterite has a separate set of endings, 
which is basically identical both for absolute and conjunct. The main difference between abso- 
lute and conjunct forms are the passive forms and the fact that the absolute inflection has special 
relatives forms for the 3 rd sg. and the l st and 3 rd pl., whereas the conjunct inflection has not. Of 
course, you still have to make the distinction between deuterotonic and prototonic verbal forms 
in the case of compound verbs. 

In the active inflection all persons are endingless in the singular, with the l st and 2 nd singular be- 
ing absolutely identical and showing a non-palatalized root final consonant, the 3 rd sg. showing 
a palatalized root final consonant. In the 3 rd sg. absolute relative form the ending -e /e/ is added. 
Deponent verbs have the ending -ar /ap/ in the l st and 2 nd sg., -air /ap’/ in the 3 rd sg. In the plural 
active and deponent verbs have identical endings, the same endings that we met already in the 
plural of the t-preterite, l st pl. -(a)mmar /(a)map/, 2 nd pl. -aid /aS’/, 3 rd pl. -(a)tar /(a)dap/. Some- 
times a special 3 rd pl. absolute ending -(a)tir /(a)dap’/ can be met. 


Roughly the following formations can be distinguished within the suffixless preterite class (note 
that slight differences may exist between the classification presented here and those of GOI and 
EIV); 


reduplicated preterite: 
e-reduplication 
o-reduplication 
a-reduplication 
i-reduplication 
long vowel preterite: 

various formations (e, úa, ía) 
I-preterite 
a-preterite 
irregular preterites 


Except for a few irregular verbs all suffixless preterite formations 
ultimately can be explained as historically going back to reduplicated 
formations. As already seen in 41.3.2, reduplication basically means 
that the verbal root’s initial consonant is doubled and a so-called 
reduplication vowel comes to stand between the ‘twin’ consonants. 
Furthermore, in Irish the second of these consonants is regularly 
lenited and the original vowel of the root is usually reduced to schwa 
/a/. Reduplication can be represented structurally as follows: 



Illustration 44.1: 
Reduplication 
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root: preterite: 

Ci(R)V x C 2 - -» CaVv-Cn+ieniC^aCa- 

Yet in Old Irish in a whole range of formations for diverse reasons the vowel of the redupli- 
cation syllable has been lengthened and the second consonant has been lost, so that synchro- 
nically no reduplication can be seen at all. The list of suffixless preterites above represents the 
perspicuity of reduplication in descending order. 

In compound verbs where the reduplicated root would come to stand in unstressed position, i.e., 
in compounds with two or more preverbs, or in prototonic verbal forms, the reduplication is 
often lost as a result of syncope, e.g., con-boing ‘to break,’ reduplicated preterite con-bobaig 
/kov-boPay’/ ‘broke,’ but prototonic • combaig /-komboy’/ < *-kombfbaig < *-kom-bobaig. 

You can find a table with all preterite formations in Appendix F.8. 


44.2. The reduplicated preterite 

Most of the strong verbs whose roots begin and end in a consonant form their preterite stem by 
overt reduplication. The reduplication vowel is usually e, e.g., the preterite stem of maidid ‘to 
break (intrans.)’ is memad- /m’egaS/. Note that the second of the two originally identical con- 
sonants must be lenited in Irish, as it comes to stand between two vowels, e.g., cingid ‘to step’ 
has the preterite stem cechang- /k’exoi]g/ < Proto-Celtic *kekong-. Furthermore, it is always non- 
palatalized, even if in the present stem a palatalizing vowel follows, as in, e.g., S1 ligid /l’iy’a5’/ 
‘to lick,’ but preterite stem lelag- /l’elay/ (note that only the 3 rd sg. conj. and the 3 rd pl. abs. are 
actually attested in this verb; all other forms are constructed by me in the form in which they 
ought to appear, if they were attested): 


absolute conjunct 


l St sg. 


lelag 

{L}C 

(ní)lelag 

{L}C 

2 nd sg. 


lelag 

{L}C 

(ní)-lelag 

(L}C 

3 rd sg. 


lelaig 

C’ 

(ní)lelaig 

C’ 


rel. 

lelgae 

Ce 

- 


l st pl. 


lelgammar 

{I.JComap 

(ní)lelgammar 

{L}Comop 


rel. 

lelgammar 

{LJCamop 

- 


2 nd pl. 


n/a 


(ní)-lelgaid 

Co5’ 

3 rd pl. 


lelgatar 

{L}Codop 

(ní)-lelgatar 

{LJCodop 


rel. 

lelgatar 

{LJCodop 

- 



Illustration 44.2: The conjugation of the reduplicated preterite 


Note: 

1. S1 lingid ‘to leap’ has leblang- as its preterite stem (the earliest form was *eblang-, but this is 
attested only indirectly in compounds!). By analogy with it S1 dringid ‘to climb’ has acquired the 
3 rd sg. preterite drebraing. 
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2. S1 seinnid ‘to play an instrument’ and do-seinn, tophainn ‘to hunt’ (root *suen-) have sephann- 
/s’efan/ < *suesuon- as their preterite stem. 

3. Verbs of the Sld-class lose their n (resp. m) of the present stem, e.g., dingid ‘to press, to crush,’ 
preterite stem dedag- /de5ay/. 

4. Roots beginning with sl- and sn- usually lose the s in reduplication, e.g., S2 sligid ‘to fell’ -> 
preterite stem selag--, S2 snigid ‘to drip’ -> senag-. 


44.3. Reduplication with vowels other than e 
Some verbs use other reduplication vowels: 

1. One verb with root vowel a reduplicates with a: S1 canaid ‘to sing,’ 
preterite stem cachan- /kaxav/. Forms with reduplication vowel e also 
exist, e.g., the l st sg. preterite íor-cechan /fop-k 'eya\/ ‘I taught’ of the 
compound for-cain. 

2. Sld verbs with an apparent o (< *u) in their root have o (< *u) as re- 
duplication vowel, e.g., bongaid ‘to break,’ preterite stem bobag- /boPay/, 
or in-loing ‘to occupy,’ preterite stem in-lolag- /iv4okay/. 

3. Verbs that are synchronically felt to have i as their root vowel form their preterite stem by 
reduplicating their anlauting consonant with i and ‘dropping’ the rest of the root. This applies to 
most S3 and some H2 verbs. Remember that S3 verbs lose their n outside the present stem so 
that in fact the root of an S3 verb like renaid ‘to sell’ is rl-. The rules of lowering the vowel before 
the final consonant, which I gave in illustration 44.2, are valid for these and other formations, 
too. Therefore you will find, e.g., l st sg. or 3 rd pl. forms with vowel e that has been lowered from 
underlying i. The following forms are found in GOI427 f.: 

1. S3 denaid ‘to suck’ has 3 rd sg. preterite did /d’iS’/, rel. dide. 

2. S3 lenaid ‘to follow’: 3 rd sg. lil, 3 rd pl. leldar /l’ekdap/. 

3. S3 renaid ‘to sell’: l st sg. rer, unstressed as-comrar (from as-ren ‘to pay, expend’ with aug- 
ment cum-) 3 rd sg. • rir, rel. rire. 

4. H2 ciid ‘to weep’: 3 rd sg. cich. 



Illustration 44.3: 
leblaing-si ‘she leapt’ 


44.4. Long vowel preterites 

1. The following verbs actually belong to the same type of formation as the one described in 
44.3.3, but further sound changes have obscured the reduplication and resulted in long vowels 
and diphthongs respectively where the reduplication syllable would be expected. The important 
development here is the loss of the lenited fricatives *y, *x, *S, and *Q with compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding vowel before 1, n, r in the prehistory of Irish: 
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1. crenaid ‘to buy’: l sl sg. • cér, 3 rd sg. -cíuir /k’iup’/ (< *ki%p-) 

2. ara-chrin ‘to decay’: 3 rd sg. ara-ruichíuir} ar-rochíuir, 3 rd pl. ar-rochíuirtar, arrchéoratar. 

3. glenaid ‘to stick’: 3 rd sg. ■gíuil (< *giyÁ.-), abs. rel. gíulae. 

4. • gnin ‘to know’: l st and 2 nd sg. • gén, 3 rd sg. • géuin, l st pl. • génammar, 3 rd pl. génatar. 

5. tlenaid ‘to take away’: 3 rd sg. • rothíuil. 

2. The preterite of benaid ‘to strike’ is l st sg. beo, 2 nd sg. unstressed -ruba, 3 rd sg. bii, bí, -bí, 
unstressed • rubai, rel. bie, 2 nd pl. unstressed fo-rubid, 3 rd pl. • béotar (< *biu- < *bi/3-). 

3. A few strong verbs, whose roots originally contained an i, form an 1-preterite. On the surface it 
looks as if they simply replaced the vowel of the present stem by /í/ to form the preterite stem: 

1. Sla fichid ‘to fight’: 3 rd sg. preterite fích /f’l /’/ (< *uiuix~), rel. fíche, l st pl. fíchimmar. 
Unstressed 3 rd sg. da-ruich (from the compound do fich ‘to avenge, to punish’). 

2. Slb in-fét ‘to relate, to tell’: 3 rd sg. in-fíd (< *uiuiS-); similar to its compounds: as-indet ‘to 
declare, to tell’ has 3 rd sg. as-rindid, and do-adbat/tadbat ‘to show’ has a 3 rd sg. 
do-árbith, do-árbuid, do-árbaid. 

3. S3 emaid ‘to grant’: 3 rd sg. /r. 

4. Compounds of S3 *fenaid (root fi-; not attested as a simple verb): ar-fí‘ he fenced.’ 

Two more verbs without an etymological i in the root have been secondarily drawn into this 
group: 

5. S2 deponent midithir ‘to judge’: deponent l st sg. • mídar, 3 rd sg. • mídair, 3 rd pl. • mídatar. 
When the root falls out of the stressed position reductions take place: l st sg. • ammadar, 

3 rd sg. do-rumadir, 3 rd pl. • irmadatar; imruimdetar. 

6. Maybe S1 sichid, seichid ‘to declare’: 3 rd sg. sich ( Gosp. §13, 22, 29; read: sích /s’I///?). 

4. The H3 verb foaid ‘to sleep’ has the 3 rd sg. preterite fíu, l st pl. femmir, 3 rd pl. féotar (< *uiu-; 
PIE Vh 2 ues). The unstressed 2 nd sg. after ro- is • roa /roa/. 

5. In some words the reduplication with vowel e has been obscured by the loss of fricatives (see 
1. above). 

1. The 3 rd sg. preterite of deponent gainithir ‘to come to life, to be born’ is deponent génair 
/g’evap’/ (< *geyv°). 

2. By analogy moinethar ‘to think’ has -ménair. 

3. The preterite of active saidid ‘to sit’ is deponent (!) 3 rd sg. siasair /s’iasap’/, 3 rd pl. rel. 
siassatar (ultimately < Common Celtic *sesod-). 

6. The preterite of deponent S3 ro-cluinethar ‘to hear’ (root *klu-) is active (!) l st and 2 nd sg. • cúala, 
3 rd sg. -cúalae, l st pl. • cúalammar, 2 nd pl. • cúalaid, 3 rd pl. • cúalatar (< *koxkou° < Common Celtic 
*kukluu°). 


1 In the following sections you will sometimes encounter forms where an ro- (ru-) or r- is added. You need not take 
notice of them at the moment. ro is a verbal particle that we will learn in full detail in a later lesson. 
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44.5. The a-preterite 

In this last type of regularly formed suffixless preterites, the a-preterite, the underlying redu- 
plication has been most thoroughly obscured in the course of time. The a-preterite is formed by 
strong verbs whose roots basically conform to the structure CeT: Their roots start with a conso- 
nant and usually end in a dental or guttural stop. The vowel of the root is basically e but some- 
times appears as a. In the preterite these verbs replace the e (or a) of the root by an á /a/ to form 
the preterite stem. So the 3 rd sg. preterite of S1 teichid ‘to flee’ (root: tech-) is táich ‘(s)he fled,’ S1 
reithid ‘to run’ (root: reth -): ráith ‘(s)he ran,’ S1 feidid, feithid ‘to go’ (root: fed/feth-): fáid, fáith 
‘he went.’ In some verbs the vowel e is not apparent as such in the present stem: S2 figid ‘to 
weave’ (root: fig-): fáig‘ she wove,’ or in the example below S2 guidid ‘to pray’ (root: ged-l): 

absolute coniunct 


lst s 8- 

gád 

aC 

(ní)-gád 

aC 

2 Tld sg. 

gád 

aC 

(ní/gád 


3 rd sg. 

gáid 

aC’ 

(ní/gáid 

aC’ 

: ::: : : ' ^ : 

rel. 

gáde 

aCe 

- 


l'Pl- 

gádammar 

aCamap 

(ní)-gádammar 

aCamap 

rel. 

gádammar 

aCamap 

- 

;;- : 'p Í/iiC i: ; : 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


(ní)gádaid 

aCa6’ 

3 rd pl. 

gádatar 

aCadap 

(ní)-gádatar 

aCadap 

rel. 

gádatar 

aCadap 

- 



Illustration 44.4: The inflection of the a-preterite 


The following verbs and their compounds form a-preterites: 


verb 

preterite stem 

damaid (S2) ‘to suffer, to grant’ 

■dámair (dep.!) 

feidid, feithid (Sl) ‘to go’ 

fád-, fáth- 

figid (S2) ‘to weave’ 

fág- 

guidid (S2) ‘to pray’ 

gád- 

ro-laimethar (S2) ‘to dare’ 

■lámair (dep.!) 

reithid (Sl) ‘to run’ 

ráth- 

scoichid, scuichid (Sl) ‘to depart’ 

scách- 

teichid (Sl) ‘to flee’ 

tách- 


Illustration 44.5: Verbs forming a-preterites 
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Note: 

1. A few verbs have short a-preterites: S1 fo-ceird ‘to throw, to put’ has a preterite 3 rd sg. fo-caird, 
3 rd pl. fo-cartar, S1 sceirdid ‘to strip, to scrape off’ has a 3 rd sg. preterite • scaird. The short a in 
these verbs is probably due to shortening of original long á before two consonants. 


Illustration 44.6: 
gádammar do Brigti 
‘we praved to Brigit’ 

44.6. The preterite of the copula and the substantive verb 

The preterite of the substantive verb goes as follows (note the vowel reduction when the root 
comes into unstressed position): 


absolute conjunct unstressed 


1* sg. 


bá 

ba 

(ní)-bá 

•ba 

■roba, -raba 

•ro/aPa 

2 nd sg. 

. :::■ 'hT* ' 

bá 

ba 

(ní)-bá 

•ba 

■raba 

■rapa 

3 rd sg. 

: . 

boí, baí 

boi, bai 

(ní)-boí, ■baí 

•boi, bai 

■robae, -rabae 

•ro/ape 


rel. 

boíe 

boie 

- 

j -vj! T.li' 

- 

. 


impers. 

bothae 

bo9e 

(ní)-both 

•bo0 

■rabad 

■raPo8 

l st pl. 


bámmar 

bamap 

(ní)-bámmar 

•bamap 

■robammar 

•ropamop 


rel. 

*bámmar 

bamap 

- 


- 


2 nd pl. 


n/a 


(ní)baid 

•baa8’ 

■robaid 

•ropa8’ 

3 rd pl. 


bátar, bátir 

badap, badap’ 

(ní)-bátar 

•badap 

■robatar, rabatar -ro/aPadop 




rel. bátar badap 

Illustration 44.7: The preterite of the substantive verb 

In the case of the copula one doesn’t speak of a preterite, but of a past tense. The copula is al- 
ways unstressed and attaches itself to any particle that comes before it, thereby becoming further 
reduced. Examples of the conjunct use would be níbo, nípu ‘he/she/it was not,’ níbtar, níptar 
‘they were not.’ Note that the b of the copula can sometimes be assimilated to a preceding nasal 
and disappear completely, e.g., comtar < combtar < *co N batar ‘so that they were.’ 
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absolute conjunct 


1 S ' sg. 


basa 

basa 

-psa, -bsa 

-bsa 

2 nd sg. 


basa 

basa 

-psa, -bsa 

-bsa 

3 rd sg. 


ba H 

ba H 

-po L , -bo L , -pu L , -bu L 

-i- y--'L !!-Í-;;;.'i|í ..:!;/..!!..;!;;• P!..;;! 

-bo', -bu L 


rel. 

ba L 

ba L 

- 


l st pl. 


n/a 


-bummar 

-buirtap 


rel. 

n/a 

i: '. ./’T o L L o-T o AP;-f ; 

- 


2^ pl. 


n/a 

;r: f : rr f L P! 

n/a 

1::" :l' :: 

3 rd pl. 


batir, batar 

baclop, badop’ 

-ptar, -btar 

-bdop 


rel. 

batar 

badap 

- 



Illustration 44.8: The past tense of the copula 


44.7. Irregular preterite formations 

As if this were not bad enough, some verbs form irregular preterites or use suppletive stems: 

1. The preterite of S1 téit ‘to go’ is l st and 2 nd sg. lod /lo8/, 3 rd sg. luid /lu5’/, rel. luide /luS’e/, 
l st pl. lodmar /lo8map/, 3 rd pl. lotar /lodap/. 

2. The reduplicated preterite of S1 -icc (as in do-icc ‘to come,’ ro-icc ‘to reach’) is ánacc- /avag/: 
l st and 2 nd sg. • ánacc , 3 rd sg. ánaicc , l st pl. • áncammar /-avgomop/, 2 nd pl. áncaid, 3 rd pl. áncatar 
/•avgadap/. 

3. The preterite of H2 ad-cí‘ to see’ is formed without apparent reduplication: l st and 2 nd sg. acca 
/•aka/, 3 rd sg. -accae, l st pl. • accamar, 3 rd pl. accatar. If it is used independently, a meaningless 
conjunction co N is prefixed, e.g., co n-acca ‘I saw,’ but níacca ‘I did not see.’ Other compounds of 
the root cl- ‘to see’ do show reduplication, e.g., l st sg. fris-acacha /f’r’is-akaxa/ ‘I expected’ from 
fris-accai ‘to expect.’ 

4. The preterite of S3 (ro) finnadar ‘to find out’ has the present meaning ‘to know’: l st and 2 nd sg. 
(ro)-fetar /-f’edap/, 3 rd sg. • fitir /f’id’ap’/, l st pl. • fitemmar, -fetammar, 2 nd pl. • fitid, 3 rd pl. -fitetar 
(seldom -fetatar, -fetar). An old variant of the 2 nd pl. is -fitis. 

5. The suppletive preterite of S2 fo-gaib ‘to find’ is l st sg. -fúar, 3 rd sg. fúair /-fuap’/, l st pl. 
■fúarammar, 3 rd pl. fúaratar. If it is used independently the preverb fo■ is added, e.g., fo fúar-sa ‘I 
found,’ but ní fúar ‘I did not find.’ 

6. The suppletive preterite of S1 do-tuit ‘to fall’ is do-cer, -tochair /do-k’ep -toxar’/. Attested forms 
are: l st sg. -torchar /-topyop/, 2 nd sg. -torchair, 3 rd sg. do-cer, unstressed dorochair, 3 rd pl. 
do-certar, unstressed do-rochratar, -torchartar, -torchratar. Originally it did not inflect like a suf- 
fixless preterite, but in the course of Old Irish time it adopted the behavior of the suffixless 
preterite. 

7. 3 rd sg. at-bath /ad-pa0/, -apad /-aba5/ ‘he died,’ 3 rd pl. at-bathatar /ad-pa0adap/ is without a 
corresponding present. 
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44.8. Exercise 


Try to inflect the preterite of some of the following verbs: 

teichid (Sl), pret. tách- /ta%/ ‘to flee’ 

rigid (Sl), pret. rerag- /repay/ ‘ to stretch’ 

lenaid (S3), pret. lil- /ViX’/ ‘to follow, to adhere’ 

gainithir (S2), deponent (!) pret. gén- /g’ev/ ‘to be born’ 

ro-icc (Sl), pret. ro-ánac- /-avag/ ‘to reach’ 

crenaid (S3), pret. cíur- /k’iup/ ‘to buy’ 

for-cain (Sl), pret. for cachan- /-ka%9v/ ‘to teach’ 



44.9. The prehistory of the suffixless preterite 

The suffixless preterites go back to PIE reduplicated perfects. The prehistory of the various 
suffixless preterite stem formations of Old Irish is very complex and ought to be discussed for 
every one of them separately. In this introductory course I can only give you a brief glimpse at 
the development of the basic ending set of the suffixless preterite, exemplified by the redupli- 
cated preterite of ligid, i.e., lelag-: 


conj. 

Olr. transcr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

l st sg. 

■lelag 

*liloiga « 

*leloiga 

*leloiga 

*lelóig h h 2 e 

2 nd sg. 

■lelag 

*liloigah « 

*leloigas « ? 

*leloixta 

*lelóig h th 2 e 

S'-' 1 sg. 

■lelaig 

*liloige « 

*leloige 

*leloige 

*lelóig h e 

l st p l. 

■lelfgammar « 

*liloigape « 

*leloigame « 

*leligme 

*lelig h mé 

2 nd pl. 

■lelfgaid 

*liloiga0eh « 

*leloigate « 

*lelige 

*lelig h é 

3 rd pl. 

■lelfgatar 

*liloigontap « 

*leloigar « 

*leligar 

*lelig h r 


Illustration 44.10: The prehistory of the suffixless preterite endings 


Note: 

1. Whereas in PIE the reduplication vowel was e, in Irish it depended on the vowel of the root: 
where the root contained an i/i, the reduplication vowel was i, whereas in roots containing u/u, 
the reduplication vowel was u. 

2. The prehistory of the 2 nd sg. ending is unclear. The above presented explanation is just a 
possibility. 

3. In the prehistory of Irish the inherited 3 rd pl. ending *-ar was conflated with the 3 rd pl. ending 
*-(o)nt of the other tenses and moods. Since the resulting ending *-ontar > Old Irish -atar Iooked 
like the deponent ending, the l st pl. took on the deponent ending -ammar as well. 
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45.1. From Uraicecht na Ríar 

The Uraicecht na Ríar ‘The Primer of the Stipulations’ is an Old Irish law text from the later 
eighth century, which concerns itself with the requirements and privileges of the seven grades of 
filid ‘poets.’ It consists of 24 paragraphs with lots of notes, of which I give four excerpts. It has 
been edited by Liam BREATNACH, Uraicecht na Ríar. The Poetic Grades in Early Irish Law, Early 
Irish Law Series Vol. II, Dublin 1987. 

§1 Cis lir gráda filed? Ní ansae: a secht: ollam, ánruth, clí, cano, dos, macfuirmid, 
fochloc. Trí fográd leo, .i. taman, drisiuc, oblaire. 

§2 Ceist, caite dán 7 grád 7 lóg n-enech cach aí ó biuc co mór? Ní ansae: dán olloman 
cétomus: secht cóecait drécht lais, .i. cóec cach gráid; is éola i cach coimgniu, 7 is éola 
i mbrithemnacht fénechais. Cethorcha sét a díre. 

§6 Ceist, cía cruth do-berar grád for filid? Ní ansae, taisbénad a dréchtae do ollamain 
— 7 biit inna secht ngráda fis occa — 7 na-gaib in rí inna lángrád... 

§9 Ocus fer de chlaind íiled do-gní frithgnum íar scarad frie dia athair 7 dia sen- 
athair, cid grád do-berar dó? Ní ansae, grád foa dán fodeisin, air is sí óenoíbell in-sin 
ad-annai bréo. 


Transcription 

§1 k’is Tip gra5a f’ik’a5? n’i hanse: a s’ext: olap, ávpu9, k’lT, kavo, dos, makup’p’a5’, fox^ag. t’r’I 
oypa5 Teu, e5 Ov tapav, d’r’is’ug, o(3kap’e. 

§2 k’es’t’, kad’e dáv ogus ypa5 ogus ^.0y v’ev’ax kax ai 0 (3’iug ko 
mop? nT hanse: dav olapav k’edapus: s’e^t goigad’ d’r’e^t las’, e5 
Ov koig kax gra5’; is euka i kax kop’y’v’u, ogus is euka i 
m’b’r’iG’apvaxt ev’axas’. k’e9apxa s’ed a 5Tp’e. 

§6 k’es’t’, k’ia kru9 do-P’epap gra5 fop f’ik’a5’? nT hanse, tas’P’evaS a 
5’p’exte do olapav’ — ogus P’iad’ ina s’ext qgraSa f’is’ oga — ogus 
va-yaP’ in r’I ina kavypa5... 

§9 ogus ep d’e x^an’d’ ik’a5 do-y’vT f’r’i9yvup iap skapa5 f’r’ih’e d’iá 
a9ap’ ogus diá h’eva9ap, k’i5 gráp do-P’epap do? n’i hanse, grá5 
foá 5áv fo5’és’av’, ap’ is s’I oivoiP’al in-s’iv’ a5-ani b’r’eu. 

Illustration 45.1: 
fíli ‘a poet’ 



45.2. From the Old Irish Triads 

Triad 35: Trí óenaig hÉrenn: óenach Tailten, óenach Crúachan, óenach Colmáin Ela. 
t’rT hoivay’ ep’an: oivax tal’t’ov, oivox kruaxav, oivax kokmáv’ eka. 
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45.3. Test 

Try to recognize the verbal forms (give as much information about the words as possible —class, 
person, number, mood, relative or not, infixed pronoun). Give also the quotation form of the 
verb and say to which present class it belongs: 


nád-eipert: 

fo-lolgaid: 

rocúalae: 

rersait: 

nádignius: 

sirt: 

co-n-accae: 

do-logsam: 

molaiser: 

fo-caird: 

dogádatar: 

sóerthai: 

ní-éracht: 

do-fíchatar: 

cachnae: 

do-lod: 

or 

sephainn: 

at-eén: 

dogénais: 

eénair: 




inn-ibis: 

fort-ndedgatar: 

boíe: 

focíuir: 

ní-phridchus: 

ráncatar: 

cich: 

fúarammar: 

na-mbí: 

ro-lámar: 

or 

ní-ded: 

síasar-su: 

innádfetar: 

or 

■roacht: 

or 

or 


45.4. Test 

Try to recognize the inflectional forms (give as much information about the words as possible — 
gender, stem class, case, number): 


céimm: 

or 

arbaimm: 

inna anmann: 

or 

ollomnaib: 

toimtin: 

or 

or 

seinmimm: 

abae: 

in chon: 

goibnea: 

Ére: 

bronna: 

Albain: 

or 

aisndís: 

airmitin: 

or 

or 

talman: 

or 

airecha: 

noídin: 

or 

or 

suthainidir: 

ansam: 

toísicem: 

foilsithir: 

lir: 

messam: 
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45.5. Varia 

1. The two letters ae, e.g., in daltae, can be written with the ligature se. Accordingly, oe is some- 
times written ce. 

2. A word designating a period of time in the accusative followed by and ‘there’ (3 rd sg. neuter 
prepositional of i N ‘in’), means ‘one X’ (X = the specified period of time). Frequently, the nasal- 
izing effect of the accusative can be seen on and, e.g., lae n-and /lae vand/ ‘one day,’ or fecht 
n-and /f’ext vand/ ‘one time.’ 

3. The conjunction co N ■ followed by a dependent verbal form in the indicative can mean ‘that, so 
that’ and also ‘until.’ 

4. The conjunction dia N -, followed by a dependent verbal form in the preterite, means ‘when.’ 

5. Nád-, nach °• ‘that not’ introduces dependent clauses, even if there is no overt sentence from 
which it depends, e.g., in sentence 14. 


45.6. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. * At féchem dom, níta féchem-sa duit. (Wb. 32a21) 2. ** Tánaicc aimser mo aidbairte-se. 
(Wb. 30dll) 3. * Do-cer in biáil dia samthaig issa mmuir 7 fo-caird Eliseus a samthig inna diaid 7 
doluid in biáil arithissi ar chenn inna samthaige, co-mboí impe. (Tur. 131) 4. * Dialuid Dauid for 
longais tri glenn [...], da-mbidcset a námait di chlochaib oca thecht 7 do-bertatar maldachta foir 
dano di mulluch int sléibe. (Ml. 58c4) 5. ** Imluid Bran lae n-and a óenur i comocus dia dún. 
Co-cúalae a céol íarna chúl. (IB 2) 6. ** Leblaing in chróeb di láim inna mná co-mboí for láim 
Brain, 7 ní-boí nert i lláim Brain do gabáil inna croíbe. (IB 31) 7. ** Níbu cían íar-sin co-ráncatar tír 
inna mban. (IB 62) 8. ** Nílámair Bran techt isa tír. (IB 62) 9. * Fo-caird Bran a láim forsin ceirtli. 
Lil in cheirtle dia dernainn. (IB 62) 10. * Boí in snáithe inna ceirtle i lláim inna mná. Con-sreng in 
curach dochum poirt. (IB 62) 11. * Lotar íarum i tech mór. Ar-áncatar imdai cecha lánamnae and 
.i. trí noí n-imdae. (IB 62) 12. * Co-n-accatar ní, éill ngéisse ara ciunn [...] Láthrais Cú Chulainn 
cloich mbicc forsna éonu co-mbí ocht n-éonu díb. (TBC 785 ff.) 13. * Batar foidirci ind uisci, bátar 
hi fudumnaib talman, tri indlach inna talman í-sin. (Ml. 40dl6) 14. * Nád-tochair nem inna cenn, 
nachaloisc in teine, nacha-báid rían [...], nacha-sloic in talam! ( Blathm. 269-273) 15. ** Do-cer 
mac [...] fo aill, bebais i n-óenúair; táchatar uili acht ísu, anais ar chiunn slúaig. (Gosp. 41) 
16. * Trí ata dech do flaithemuin; fír, síd, slóg. (Triad 242). 17. * Ba é lóech ba áildem boíe di 
feraib Érenn 7 Alban, acht níbo suthain. (TBF 2-3) 18. *[...] is ed as moam serc linn-ni ad-cho- 
tadsam triar sáethar saindíles [...]. (Ml. 92c5) 19. * Is ed tréide in-sin as toísigem do duiniu .i. 
bairgen 7 fín 7 olae. (Ml. 20d2) 20. * Trí luchra ata messam: luchair tuinne, luchair mná baíthe, 
luchair con fo léimmimm. (Triad 238) 
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Transcription 

1. ad f’ex’a(T do(r, n’lda ex’a(J.-sa dut’. 2. tavag’ am’s’ap mo a8’Par’t’e-s’e. 3. do-k’ep in b’iaA.’ d’ia hap0ay’ isa 
mup’ ogus fo-kar’d’ Eliseus a hap0ay’ ina 5’i35’ ogus 8o-lu8’ in b’iaA’ ap’í0’as’i ap x’en ina sap0ay’e, ko mboi 
im’p’e. 4. d’ia-lu8’ daua8’ fop lopgas’ t’r’i y’A’en, da-m’b’i5’y’s’ad a vapad’ d’i x^°X a P’ oga 6’ e Xf ogus 
So b’ertadop maldaxta fop’ davo d’i pulux int h’A’ep’e. 5. im-lu5’ brav lae vand a oivup i gopogus d’ia 8uv. 
ko-guaAe a geuA iapva xuA. 6. 1’epAaq’g’ in XP°ÍP d’i Aap’ ina mna ko-mboi fop lap’ Ppav’, ogus v’I-boi n’ert i 
lap’ Ppav’ do yapaA’ ina kroiP’e. 7. n’lbu k’iav iap-s’iv ko-ravgadap t’Ip’ ina mbav. 8. n’I-lapap’ brav t’ext isa 
d’lp’. 9. fo-kar’d’ brav a Aap’ fors’an g’er’t’l’i. 1’iA’ in x’er’t’l’e d’ia 8’ernan’. 10. boi sna0’e ina k’er’t’l’e i lap’ ina 
mna. kov-s’r’ei]g in gupax doxum bor’t’. 11. lodap iapup i d’ex mop. ap-avgadap im8i k’exa lavapve and, e8 
ov t’r’I noi v’imSe. 12. ko-vakadap n’l, el’ q’g’es’e apa g’iun. Ia0pas’ ku xuAan’ klox’ m’b’ig’ forsna heuvu 
ko-m’b’I oxt v’euvu d’iP’. 13. badap fo5’ar’k’i ind us’k’i, badap i PuSapvaP’ taApav, t’r’i indAax ina taApav 
l-s’iv’. 14. naS-toxap’ n’ep ina g’en, naxa-los’k’ in t’ev’e, naxa-ba5’ r’iav, naxa-slog’ in taAap! 15. do-k’ep mak fo 
al’, b’epas’ i voivuap’; ta^adap uA’i axt isu, avas’ ap x’iun hAuay’. 16. t’r’I hada d’ex do AaO’opav’: f’Ip, s’l5, sloy. 
17. Ba h’e in loix ba al’d’ap boie d’i epaP’ ep’an ogus albav, axt n’lbo hu0av’. 18. is e8 as moap s’erk l’in-n’i 
a5-xoda8sap t’r’iap sai0ap san’d’lA’as. 19. is e8 t’r’e8’e in-s’iv as tois’ay’ap do Suv’u, e8 ov bar’g’av ogus Iv 
ogus oAe. 20. t’r’I luxpa ada m’esap: luxap’ dun’e, luxap’ mna bai0’e, luxap’ gov fo A’em’am’. 

English 

1. We are debtors to you (pl.), you (pl.) are not debtors to us. 2. Did the time of our offering 
come? 3. The axes ( bélai ) fell off their handles into the sea and Eliseus threw his handles after 
them and the axes came back again onto the heads of the handles, so that they were around 
them. 4. When the judges ( brithem ) went into exile through glenns, their enemies pelted them 
with stones while they were going ( Olr at their going) and they cursed them ( Olr .: gave curses 
upon them) from the tops of the mountains. 5. One day we walked alone near ( Olr .: in the pro- 
ximity of) our fort. Did we hear music behind our back? 6. Did the branch jump from the hand 
of the woman, so that it was in Bran’s hand? Was there no power in Bran’s hand to take the 
branch? 7. It was long afterwards until he reached the land of the woman. 8. They dared to go 
into the land. 9. They did not put their hands on the clew. The clew did not stick to their palms. 
10. The clew’s thread was not in the hand of the woman. Did she pull the boats towards the 
port? 11. He went into a large house. He found a bed for himself. 12. She saw something, a flock 
of swans before her. They placed (= shot) a small stone at the birds, so that they slew fifteen 
birds of them. 13. The water, which was in the depths of the earth, was not visible through the 
cleavings of the earth. 14. Heaven did not fall upon her head, the fire did not burn her, the sea 
did not drown her, the earth did not swallow her. 15. Boys fell down a cliff, they died at once. 
Did all flee? Did nobody wait for the host? 16. Three that are best for rulers: truth, peace, armies. 
17. Were they the most beautiful warriors who were in Ireland and Scotland? But they did not 
live long. 18. Is this the greatest love that I have, (for that) which I obtained though my own 
labor? 19. Are these the three foremost things for people? 20. Were these the three worst 
splendors: the splendor of waves, the splendor of wanton women, the splendor of dogs at the 
jump? 
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46.1. Irregular nouns 

Only a few nouns inflect really irregularly in Old Irish (disregarding the fact that one can’t avoid 
the impression that nearly all nouns of Old Irish show some sort of irregular behavior). These 
are the words bó /bo/ (f.) ‘ox, cow,’ nó, nau /no nau/ (f.) ‘boat’ and día, dia, die /d’ia d’ia d’ié/ 
‘day.’ Forms marked with + are not Old Irish, but belong to a later period. 

46.1.1. bó ‘cow’ 


case 

transcr. 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIE 

nonrt. 

bo L 

bó L 

*boh 

*bous 

*g B óus 

gen. 

bo H , bou H 

bó^ (arch. bou^) 

*bouah 

*bouos « 

*g-éus 

prep. 

bov’ L 

boin L « 

*bou («) 

*bouei, *boui 

*g-éuei, *g-éui 

acc. 

bov’ N 

boin N 

*bovev « 

*bom 

*g-Óm < *g-óum 

voc. 

a L (3o L 

á L bó L 

*boh 

*bous « 

*g»ÓU 

nom.pl. 

bai H , ba H 

+baí H , +ba H (< *bof r ) 

*boueh 

*boues 

*g-óues 

gen. 

bo N , bau N 

bó N (arch. bao^) 

*bouav 

*bouom 

*g“éuom 

prep. 

bua(3’ 

búaib 

*bou(3ih 

*boubis («) 

*g“éub h is, -b h os 

acc. 

bu H 

bú H 

*buh 

*bus 

*g u 6s < g-óuns 

voc. 

a L (3oi H 

á L bof 1 

*boueh 

*boues 

*g-óues 

n. a. v. du. 

(3ai L , (3ov’ L 

dfi baí L , +dá L boin L 

*boue 

*boue 

^g-óuh^e 

gen. 

(3o L 

dá L bó L 

*bouo 

*bouou («) 

^g-éuhjoh^s, -(H^ohjU 

prep. 

mbua(3’ 

dib N mbuaib 

*bou(3iv 

*boubim « 

*g u éub h ih 1 , -moh, ? 


Illustration 46.1: The inflection of bó ‘cow’ 



46.1.2. nó ‘boat’ 

nó, nau ‘boat’ is actually a feminine a-stem, but because of its vocalic 
stem /no- nau-/ this does not become apparent at first glance. 


Illustration 46.2: 
isind noí ‘in the boat’ 
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ending 

transcr. 

Old Irish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

PIF 

nom. 

no L , nau L 

nó L (arch. nau L ) 

*naua « 

*naus ? 

*néh 2 us 

gen. 

noe H , naue H 

noe H (arch. naue H ) 

*nauiiah « 

*nauos ? « 

*nh 2 ués 

prep. 

noi L 

+nof-« 

*nau («) 

*nauei ?, *naui ? 

*nh 2 uéi, *néh 2 ui 

acc. 

noi N 

+nof+ 

*nauev « 

*naum ? 

*néh 2 um 

nom.pl. 

noa H 

noa H 

*nauah « 

*naues ? 

*néh 2 ues 

gen. 

no N 

nó^ 

*nauav 

*nauom 

*nh 2 uóm 

prep. 

noaP’ 

noib 

*nauapih « 

*naubis ? («) 

*nh 2 ub h ís, -b h ós 

acc. 

noó H 

noo H 

*nauah 

*nauas 

*néh 2 uns 


Illustration 46.3: The inflection of nó, nau ‘boat’ 


Note: 

1. Like nó, náu inflects gó, gáu ‘falseness, falsehood.’ 

46.1.3. dia ‘day’ 

An old word for ‘day’ is nom. sg. die H , dia H /d’ie d’ia/ (this form may also appear as an adver- 
bially used genitive), later día H /d’ia/, prep. díu L /d’iu/, acc. dé N , dei N /d’e/. It is only used in 
stereotyped phrases like the days of the week, e.g., dia Aíne /d’ia haiv’e/ ‘(on) Friday,’ dia 
Sathaim ‘(on) Saturday,’ dia Samna ‘at Samain-tide,’ co dé mbrátha ‘till Judgement Day, forever,’ 
fri dé ‘by day, in daytime,’ indíu /in’d’fu/ ‘today.’ 


46.2. Indeclinable words 


1. Many personal names from foreign languages like Hebrew, Latin and 
Greek remain uninflected, e.g., Hebrew (via Latin) ísu ‘Jesus,’ Dauid, 
Duid ‘David,’ Greek (via Latin) Agatha or Latin Pátricc /padpag’/ ‘Pat- 
ricius.’ This, however, does not imply that all foreign names are unin- 
flected: many are adapted to Old Irish inflectional classes, e.g., the Latin 
n-stem Nero is an n-stem in Old Irish as well: nom. Neir, gen. Neran. 

2. Certain obsolete Irish names in the sagas also remain uninflected, like 
the rather obscure name element Da L (perhaps ‘god’?) in names like Da 
Derga, Da Thó, Da Réo, etc. 

3. A group of Latin loan words ending in palatalized consonants are not 
inflected in the singular, but behave like i-stems in the plural, e.g., apgitir 
f. /ab’g’ad’ap’/ ‘alphabet,’ sapait f. /sabad’/ ‘Sabbat,’ testimin m. /t’es’t’a- 
p’av’/ ‘text, testimony,’ etc. 



Illustration 46.4: 
Pátraicc ‘Patricius’ 


4. The native words togu, rogu, uccu n. ‘choice, wish’ are indeclinable. In the later language, 
however, these words start to inflect as io-stems. 
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46.3. Consonantal stem adjectives 

In addition to the four large classes of adjectives (see 23.4) there are a few isolated adjectives that 
inflect as consonant stems. These are 

1 . éula, éola /eu/.a/ ‘knovving, knowledgeable,’ negative anéola, which has nom. pl. éulaig, 
éolaig /euk9y’/, prep. pl. éulachaib /eu?iaxaP’/ (k-stem). Early on, however, a by-form 
éulach develops, which is an o-, a-stem. 

2 . tee, té /t’eé t’e/ ‘hot’ has a nom. pl. téit /t’ead’/ (nt-stem). 

3. ainb /an’P’/ ‘ignorant’ is regularly inflected as an i-stem, but is once found in archaic 
language with the expected t-stem gen. sg. ainbed /an’p’a5/ < *nuid-. 

Other adjectives where etymologically consonantal inflection would be expected, have either 
given it up and, like ainb above, adopted another inflection or are only attested in the nomina- 
tive singular (e.g., sothnge /soG’p’g’e/, dothge /doG’q’g’e/, étnge /ed’q’g’e/, ‘having a good, bad, 
no tongue’) so that no statement about the stem class of these words can be made. 


46.4. Comparison: the comparative 

The comparative suffix, which is attached to the positive stem of the adjective, basically is -iu 
/’u/, but -u /u/ after consonants or consonant clusters that resist palatalization. It causes raising 
where possible, e.g.: 

sen /s’ev/ ‘old’ siniu /s’iv’u/ ‘older’ 

oll /ol/ ‘great, ample’ uilliu /ul’u/ ‘greater, more ample’ 

Other examples: 

tiug /t’iuy/ ‘thick’ -> tigiu /t’iy’u/ ‘thicker’ 
ard /ard/ ‘high’ -> ardu /ardu/ ‘higher’ 
assae /ase/ ‘easy’ -> assu /asu/ ‘easier’ 

Syncope, of course, takes place in adjectives of more than one syllable when the suffix -iu/-u is 
added: 

álaind /aXan’d’/ ‘beautiful’ -> áildiu /al’d’u/ ‘more beautiful’ 
lobur /loPup/ ‘weak’ -> lobru /loPpu/ ‘weaker’ 

Note also cases where syncope has already taken place somewhere else in the word: 

toísech /tois’a%/ ‘leading, first’ -> toísigiu, toísegu /tois’ay’u tois’ayu/ ‘more leading’ (< *to- 
uesax-, syncope has taken place between *u and *s, before *u was lost!). 

There are a few irregular formations, and some adjectives form their comparative from com- 
pletely different stems altogether: 
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accus, ocus /agus ogus/ ‘near’ 
becc /b’eg/ ‘small, few’ 
il /Yk/ ‘many’ 
lethan / 1 ’eBav/ ‘broad’ 
maith, dag- /ma 0 ’ day-/ ‘good’ 
már, mór /map mop/ ‘great, much, big’ 
oac, óc /oag og/ ‘young’ 
olc, droch- /olk droy w -/ ‘bad’ 
remor /r’epap/ ‘thick’ 
sír /s’lp/ ‘long’ 
trén /t’r’ev/ ‘strong’ 

Illustration 46.5: Irregular comparative forms 


comparative 
nessa /nesa/ 

laugu, lugu, laigiu /lauyu luyu lay’u/ 
lia /l’ia/ 
letha /l’e 0 a/ 
ferr /f’er/ 

mó, móu, moo /mo mou moo/ 
óa /oa/ 
messa /m’esa/ 
reime /r’ep’e/ 
sia, sía /s’ia/ 
tressa /t’r’esa/ 


Note: 

1. Beside the above listed forms the comparative of mór, már ‘great, much, big’ has a great 
number of orthographical by-forms, such as máo, máa, móa, má /mau maa moa ma/. 

2. The person or thing with which the subject is compared 

2 . 1 . immediately follows the comparative in the plain prepositional case, e.g., ní ardu ní 
nim ‘nothing is higher than the sky (lit.: not is higher anything (subject = ní\) than the sky)’ 

(Thes. ii 248.3), or (is) áildiu cach dath alailiu ‘every color is more beautiful than the other’ 
(TBDD999). 

2 . 2 . or it is expressed by a dependent clause, which is introduced by ol-daas /ol-dáas/ (sin- 
gular subject) or ol-dáte /ol-dáde/ (plural subject), later also in-daas, in-dáte, e.g., is ansu 
lim-sa mo thech ol-daas mo threbad uile ‘my house is dearer (= ansu) to me (= lim-sa) than 
all my husbandry’ (FB 26), or [it] lia ar mmairb ol-dáte ar mbíi ‘our dead are more than our 
living’ (FB 5), or is laigiu deacht Maicc in-daas deacht Athar ‘the godliness of the Son is less 
than the godliness of the Father’ ( M1. 17c7), or contracted at coímiu-siu in-dás lá samraid 
‘thou art more lovely than a summer’s day.’ 

ol-daas etc. is a combination of the nasalizing conjunction ol N ‘than’ and a relative form of the 
substantive verb ‘who/which is.’ The d /d/ of ol-daas is simply the nasalized anlaut of the 3 rd sg. 
relative *taas of the substantive verb. It can be fully conjugated in all persons and tenses, e.g., l st 
sg. present tense »is sochraidiu lám ol-dó-sa« ol coss ‘»Hand is more handsome than I am« says 
Foot’ (Wb. 12a21), or 3 rd pl. preterite nibo mailliu (ind fir) dolotar ol-mbátar in charpait ‘(the 
men) who came were not slower than were the chariots’ (TBC 3537). 

In the later language the comparative also takes over the function of the superlative and ousts 
the latter completely, e.g., ind rand as trummu 7 as reime ‘the part which is strongest and which 
is stoutest’ (ITS xiv 42.11), or in chuit as saidbriu den phopul ‘the richest part of the people (lit.: 
the part which is richest of the people)’ ( Ps. 45.12). 

You’ll find a table with irregular comparison in Appendix F.5. 


i 
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46.5. Special formations of the comparative 

1. To express a gradual increase assa H is inserted between two identical comparatives, e.g., ferr 
assa ferr ‘better and better; immer besser,’ nesso assa nesso ‘nearer and nearer; immer naher.’ The 
first vowel of assa may be elided: lia ‘sa lia ‘more and more; immer mehr.’ 

2. Adverbial ‘the; German : umso, desto’ with the comparative is expressed in Old Irish by the 
comparative followed by de, e.g., (is) mou de a adúath tri sodain ‘the greater is the fear of him 
through this; German : dadurch ist die Furcht vor ihm umso grosser’ ( M1. 40cll). In Middle Irish 
this enclitic de merged orthographically with the comparative and was spelled -te or -ti; at the 
same time these forms more or less took on the meaning of the plain comparative, e.g., is gnáth 
mirr do thabairt im chorpaib [...] conid maillite (= mailliu de) thinaid ‘it is usual to give myrrh 
around the corpses [...] so that it may waste away (the) slower’ (PH 7023). 


46.6. Exercise 

Form the three degrees of comparison of the following adjectives: 

cóir /kop’/ (i) ‘right, proper, correct’ (depalatalized when a suffix is added!) 
cosmail /kos(ra>u’/ (i) ‘similar’ (no syncope of the second syllable) 
deithbir /d’e0’[3’ap’/ (i) ‘fitting, suitable’ (no syncope of the second syllable) 
fírián /f’íp’av/ (o, a) ‘just’ (no syncope of the second syllable) 
léir /l’ep’/ (i) ‘eager, diligent’ 
sen /s’ev/ (o, a) ‘old’ 

sollus /solus/ (u) ‘clear, bright’ (syncope of the second syllable and palatal- 
ization of the surrounding consonants when a suffix is added!) 
úasal /uasak/ (o, a) ‘high, noble’ (syncope of the second syllable and palatal- 
ization of the surrounding consonants when a suffix is added!) 



Illustration 46.6: 
lúaithiu assa lúaithiu 
‘faster and faster’ 
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46.7. Additional degrees of comparison 

1. The elative or absolute superlative expresses a very high degree or intensity of a quality. Eng- 
lish or German do not have a special morphological category for the elative, but use periphrastic 
constructions instead, e.g., the sentence Old Irish grammar is extremely difficult contains the ela- 
tival expression extremely difficult. Other ways of expressing the elative in English or German 
are, e.g., the use of the adverbs very, most, highly, resp. sehr, ausserst, or in colloquial speech the 
prefix ur-\ die altirische Grammatik ist urschwierig. In Old Irish the elative can be expressed 
artificially by the superlative in literal translations of Latin, e.g., doíni saibem (. M1. 3a5) for Latin 
peruersissimi homines ‘very pervert people.’ 1 Outside of translated literature various prefixes 
are used: ér-, der-, rug-, as in deramrae ‘very famous,’ érfot ‘very long,’ rugil ‘quite many,’ or 
rucloín (= rug-clóerí) ‘very unfair.’ Modern Irish has the prefix an(a)- as in an-bhréa ‘very fine.’ 

2. The excessive degree expresses the presence of ‘too much’ of a quality without an implied 
contrast. This corresponds to constructions with too in English and with zu in German. Old Irish 
uses the prefix ro-/ru- for the excessive degree, e.g., roólach ‘too bibulous’ or rubecc /ru(3’eg/ 
‘too small.’ It can also be added to nouns to give them an excessive meaning, e.g., rochor is an 
‘excessive contract (cor),’ meaning a contract that is disadvantageous for one of the involved 
parties. But note that ro-/ru- added to an adjective can also be used for the mere elative degree. 



J Note also the artificial attributive use of the superlative saíbem in this case, which would be impossible in authentic 
Old Irish. 
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47.1. Personal numerals and other numeral substantives 

In order to count persons, unspecified things or particular periods of time, in Old Irish specific 
numeral words have to be used, i.e., personal numerals, numeral substantives and temporal 
substantives. 


47.1.1. Personal numerals 

When counting persons in Old Irish special personal numbers have to be used. 




nr. 

transcription 

Old lrish 

Prim. Irish 

Proto-Celtic 

1 

oivap N 

óenar N 

*oivauipav 

*oinouirom 

2 

d’ias'- 

dias L 

*duihasá 

*duisatsá < °ad-tá (?) 

3 

t’r’iapN 

tríar N 

*triuipav 

*triuirom 

4 

k’e0pap N 

cethrar N 

*k“e0puuipav 

*k“etruuirom 

5 

kóg’ap N 

cóicer N 

*k y Og' í euipav 

^^uddeuirom 

6 

s’es’apN 

seisser N 

*suesuipav 

*suexsuirom 

7 

mópf’es’apN 

móríesser N 

*mapahuesuipav 

*márosuexsuirom 

8 

oxtap N 

ochtar N 

*oxtauipav « 

*oxtuuirom 

9 

nOn|3ap N 

nónbor N 

*nouan|3ipav 

*nouanuirom 

10 

d’ex’anftepN 

deichenbor N « 

*dexan(3ipav 

*dekamuirom 


Illustration 47.1: The personal numerals 


Note: 

1. The numbers óenar and from triar to deichenbor are compounds of the cardinal numbers and 
a neuter o-stem abstract probably derived from the word /er ‘man.’ Attested forms apart from 
tbe nominative singular are: gen. sg. oínair, prep. sg. oínur, gen sg. triir /t’r’iap’/, prep. pl. trírib 
/t’r’Ip’ap’/ ‘in groups of three’ (Fél. Prol. 210); cethrairib ‘in groups of four’ ( Thes. I 497,16); prep. 
sg. cóiciur /kóg’up/. 

2 . dias ‘two men, a pair’ is a feminine a-stem: gen. sg. deisse /d’es’e/, prep. and acc. sg. diis, díis 
/d’ias’/, prep. pl. deissib /d’es’ap’/ ‘in pairs’ (Fél. Prol. 210). 

3. Numbers above 10 are expressed in the same way that we already learned in 33.4, i.e., only the 
digit is expressed by the personal numeral: dias ar fíchit ‘22 persons,’ deichenbor ar dib fíchtib ar 
tribcétaib‘ 350 persons (lit.: ten persons on twice twenty on three hundred).’ 

4. It seems that, unlike in Modern Irish, in Old Irish the personal numerals were solely used to 
signify ‘a group of persons,’ specifically ‘men.’ If any other type of person was meant, ordinary 
numbers were used, e.g., trí maicc ‘three sons,’ trí (!) seithir ‘three sisters,’ trí soír ‘three free 
persons,’ etc., in the Old Irish Tríads. A younger construction is to use the personal numeral 
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followed either by the counted word in the genitive plural, e.g., cethrur airech ‘four noble-men’ 
(LL 480), tánaicc Calcus 7 a thriar ban ‘Calcus and his three wives came’ (St. Ercuil 1952), or in a 
partitive construction with the preposition de L ‘of, from,’ e.g., dechinbor ar dib fichtib ar tríb 
cétaib de epscopaib ‘350 bishops.’ This construction is not restricted to persons only, but can be 
used for animals and things also. 

5. A very frequent use of the personal numerals is in the plain singular prepositional case imme- 
diately after a possessive pronoun, e.g., tusu t’óenur ‘thou alone,’ at taam arndiis i cuimriug ‘we 
two are in bonds’ (Wb. 32a28), a cethrur /a g’eGpup/ ‘the four of them.’ 

6 . The plain prepositional case of a personal numeral without a preposition or possessive 
pronoun before it signifies accompaniment, e.g., at-tá mí nád n-imthet rí acht cethrur ‘there is a 
month when a king journeys only with four (companions)’ (CG 535-536). 

47.1.2. Numeral substantives 

Something comparable to personal numerals exists for things as well: if things are to be enumer- 
ated (without specific mention of the things in question) numeral substantives are used: 

1. úathad ‘single thing, single number, singular’ 

2 . déde ‘two things’ 

3. tréide ‘three things’ 

4. cethardae ‘four things’ 

5. cóicde ‘five things’ 

6 . séde ‘six things’ 

7. sechtae ‘seven things’ 

8 . ochtae ‘eight things’ 

9. noíde ‘nine things’ 

10 . deichde ‘ten things’ 

With the exception of úathad, which is a neuter o-stem, all these numerals are neuter io-stems. 
Examples for their use are tréde neimthigedar gobainn ‘three things that qualify a blacksmith’ 
(Triad 120) or cethardae fomá-bí cosc nó ríagail ‘four things on which there is neither restraint 
nor rule’ (Triad 234). 


47.1.3. Temporal substantives 

Finally, sometimes a special suffix -aige (ia-stem) for periods of time can be found, e.g., fichtige 
‘period of 20 days,’ noíchtige ‘period of 29 days,’ trichtaige ‘period of 30 days.’ These are abstracts 
from adjectives in -ach, e.g., fichtech ‘having 20 (days, years),’ cétach ‘having 100 (years).’ 



Illustration 47.2: a mmórfeisser nníamgorm ‘The Magnificent Seven’ 
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47.2. Possession in Irish 

There is no verb in Irish that corresponds to English to have. Instead possession in Irish is ex- 
pressed by various other means. 

47.2.1. The substantive verb and infixed pronouns 

One possibility is to infix a pronoun with datival force into the 3 rd sg. of the substantive verb tá- 
‘there is’ or into one of its suppletive stems, e.g., nom thá ‘there is to me; mir ist = I have; ich 
habe,’ or nob tá ‘there is to you; euch ist = you have; ihr habt.’ Before forms of the substantive 
verb beginning with b- the particle ro■ has to be used to infix pronouns: rot-bí ‘there is usually to 
thee; dir ist gewóhnlich = thou hast usually; du hast gewóhnlich,’ or ronn-boí ‘there was to us; 
uns war = we had; wir hatten .’ Be careful that the negated form ním-thá means ‘there is not to me 
= I have not,’ but ním-fíl means ‘I am not;’ indat-tá means ‘is there to thee? = dost thou have?’, 
whereas indat-fíl means ‘art thou?’ (see 28.1). 

47.2.2. The substantive verb and suffixed pronouns 

More common than constructions with infixed pronouns are forms where the pronoun is suf- 
fixed to the verb, meaning attached at its end. The relevant forms of the substantive verb 1 are: 

person present tense preterite 

l st sg. I have, I had, etc. táthum baíthum, baíthium 

2 nd sg, thou hast, etc. táthut baíthut 

3 rd sg. m,n. he/it has, etc. táithi, táthai baíthi 

3 rd sg. f. shehas, etc. táthus boíthus 

l 5t pl. we have, etc. táthunn, táithiunn n/a 

2 nd pl. you have, etc. táthuib n/a 

3 rd pl. thev have, etc. *táthus *boíthus 

Illustration 47.3: The ‘inflection’ of táthum 

Further attested forms are: present habitual bíthi ‘there is usually to him = he usually has,’ im- 
perative bithom! ‘let there be to me! = let me have!,’ present subjunctive bethum-sa ‘may there be 
to me = may I have,’ future bethiumm ‘there will be to me = I will have’ and bethib ‘there will be 
to you = you will have.’ 

The negative I don’thave, etc., for both the infixed and the suffixed variant is simply constructed 
with ní: ním thá ‘there is not to me = I don’t have,’ nít tá ‘thou hast not,’ ní-tá ‘he does not have,’ 
níb boí ‘you did not have,’ etc. Be careful to distinguish between ním-fíl ‘I am not,’ the negative of 
at-tá, and ním-thá ‘I don’t have,’ the negative of the possessive construction! 


1 A more detailed account of suffixed pronouns will follow in a later lesson. 
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47.2.3. Prepositional constructions 

Another way of expressing possession is to use prepositional constructions. 

1. la H ‘w ith’ expresses possession in various constructions. With the substantive verb it means ‘to 
have’: at-tá X la Y ‘there is X with Y = Y has X,’ e.g., in-fil scéla lib? ‘do you have stories?’; the 
substantive verb can also be left off, e.g., scél lemm dúib ‘I have news for you’ (GT 98), or rosc 
nglan lais ‘he has a clear eye.’ With the copula the possessor is more strongly emphasized: is la Y 
X‘Y possesses X,’ e.g., islim-sa in cauradmír ‘the hero’s portion is mine’ (FB 73). 

2. The construction with the preposition oc emphasizes the fact of possession: at-tá X oc Y‘ Y has 
X, Y is in possession of X,’ e.g., boícú occo ‘he had a dog’ (SMMD 1), is occa at-tá cach maith, ... 
oc macc mo Dé ‘he has all good, the son of my God (lit.: it is with him that all good is, with the 
son of my God)’ ( BColm. 100.16). oc, too, can be used in a verbless construction, e.g., bél occai 
i-tallfad cú ‘she had a mouth (lit.: mouth with her) in which a hound would fit’ ( Echtra Mac 
Echdach Mugmedóin 35). 

3. For affections and afflictions, meaning emotions, physical and mental states or conditions like 
joy, pain, hunger, sickness etc., which are often expressed by to have in English or by haben in 
German, the preposition for is used in Old Irish, followed by the person affected, e.g., biith galar 
fort-su ‘illness is on thee = thou hast an illness, thou art ill’ ( Wb. 29a26), ní-bínach deithiden foir 
‘there is no care on him = he doesn’t care at all; er hat keine Sorgen’ (Wb. 10b9). 

47.2.4. Stressed possessive pronouns 

Sometimes the stressed variants of the possessive pronouns (see 34.6) are used to express pos- 
session, e.g., is aí talam ocus muir ‘His is the earth and the sea’ (IB 27). 



Illustration 47.4: is limm-sa a mbúaid 
‘victory is mine’ 
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47.3. The preterite passive stem 

I already presented the forms of the preterite passive of weak verbs without going into any 
detail in 41.2, but refrained from doing so in the case of all other preterite formations. The reason 
for this is that apart from the weak verbs the preterite passive forms are built on separate stems, 
which are totally unconnected with the active preterite formations. 

Unlike the passive in all other tenses and moods where simply a special ending is added to the 
respective stem (e.g., -thair, -thar in the 3 rd sg. present), the formation of the preterite passive is 
rather difficult and depends on the verbal class and the root shape. The ending of the preterite 
passive basically consists of an underlying *t (in some forms followed by a vowel), but depend- 
ing on the verbal class and the root structure this *ican appear in various forms: 

1. as a lenited th /0/ with a voiced variant d /8/, 

2. as a voiced t /d/, 

3. as an s or ss /s/, and finally 

4. as a t /t/. 

In addition to this, two verbs build their preterite passive forms on suppletive stems. When 
citing attested forms in the following paragraphs I will use the 3 rd sg. absolute or conjunct unless 
otherwise stated. From the 3 rd sg. all other forms can easily be derived (see 47.4). 

47.3.1. Ending th /0/ 

When the basic formant *t is added to a vocalic stem or a root ending in a vowel, the dental is 
lenited to th /0/, which in absolute auslaut is usually voiced to d /8/ in forms of two or more 
syllables. Vocalic stems, resp. roots ending in a vowel are typical of the weak verbs, all hiatus 
verbs, nearly all S3 verbs, the two strong verbs with roots in -b and S2 gairid. 

1. We already saw in 41.2 that the preterite passive of W1 and W2 verbs is apparently built 
on the root, not on the s-preterite stem: the active s-preterite stem of W1 caraid ‘to love’ is 
caras-, but the absolute 3 rd sg. passive ‘(s)he was loved’ is carthae, the ending -the (< *-te) is 
directly added to what seems to be the root car-. 2 In most cases the preterite passive stem 
is identical to the present stem of weak verbs. But in W2b verbs the root vowel u of the 
present stem, e.g., for-cuirethar ‘to overpower,’ becomes o in the preterite passive, for corad 
‘(s)he was overpowered.’ 

2. The two strong verbs with a root ending in -b are S2 gaibid ‘to take’ (root gab-) 
gabthae, ■gabad ‘was taken’ (non-palatalized root!), and S1 ibid ‘to drink’ (root ib-) -ibed 
‘was drunk.’ 

3. The strong root gar- ‘to call’ forms its preterite passive in the same way, e.g., S2 ar-gair 
‘to forbid’ -> ar-garad ‘it was forbidden,’ do-aimgir ‘to promise’ -> do-aimgerad ‘it was 
promised.’ 

Things get much more complicated outside of the above cases. Now the shape of the roots starts 
to change (be careful to note that in the examples below absolute and conjunct and singular and 
plural forms are wildly mixed, due to the chances of attestation). 


2 Actuallv, the ending *-te is added to the root + a stem vowel (*a in case of W1 verbs, *e in case of W2 verbs). 
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4. H1 and H3 verbs add -ad/-th- to the root, e.g., H3 soaid ‘to turn’ (root so-, soí-) -> -soad 
‘it was turned,’ 3 rd pl. conj. -soíthea ‘they were turned,’ H1 ro la- (perfect stem of fo-ceird): 
ro laad ‘it has been put,’ 3 rd pl. -látha ‘they have been put.’ 

5. Roots with final i (that is all H2 verbs and many S3 verbs) add the -th- directly to the 
root whereby the i is lengthened, e.g., H2 gniid ‘to do’ (root gni-) -> gníth ‘it was done,’ S3 
benaid ‘to strike’ (root bi-) -> bíth ‘(s)he was struck,’ S3 renaid ‘to sell’ (root ri-) -> ríthae ‘it 
was sold.’ When the root is moved out of the accented position, the vowel is reduced to 
/a/: e.g., S3 imm diben ‘to circumcise’ (root bl-) -> •immdibed /-im’S’oP’oS/ ‘he was circum- 
cised,’ or H2 ad-slí‘to earn’ (root sli-) -> ad-roilled /aS rol’aS/ ‘it has been earned’ (the root 
is represented by -lled). 

6. Roots ending in -er and -el usually ‘metathesize’ this sequence and add the th to the 
vowel, e.g., S1 beirid ‘to carry’ (root ber-) -> brethae ‘it was carried,’ S1 do-beir ‘to give, to 
bring’ -> do-breth, -tabrad ‘it was given, it was brought,’ S1 ceilid ‘to hide’ (root kel-) -> 
■cleth ‘it was hidden,’ S3 semaid ‘to arrange’ (root ser-) -> -sreth ‘it was arranged.’ S3 emaid 
‘to grant’ (root er-) behaves differently, in that it has a preterite passive -rath ‘it was 
granted.’ 


47.3.2. Ending t /d/ 

In strong verbs with root final m or n the t is added directly to the nasal. In consequence the t is 
voiced to /d/ and the nasal disappears with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 

1. °em/nt and °am/nt > °ét /ed/, e.g., S2 daimid ‘to suffer’ (root dam-) -> -dét /-d’ed/ ‘it 
was suffered,’ S1 canaid ‘to sing’ (root kan-) -> -cét /-k’ed/ ‘it was sung.’ When the root 
vowel is not stressed, it is shortened, e.g., do-eissim /do-es’op’/ ‘to pour out’ (root sem-!) -> 
do-esset /do-es’ad/ ‘it was poured out.’ 

2. The preterite passive of gonaid ‘to wound’ (root gon-) is irregular in that it becomes 
góetae, -gáet /goide -gaid/ ‘(s)he was wounded.’ 

47.3.3. Ending s and ss /s/ 

In strong verbs with roots ending in a dental ( d, t, th) or nn these combine with the basic *t of the 
preterite passive to give s or ss\ 

1. S2 guidid ‘to ask, to pray’ (root ged-) -> gessae ‘he/she/it was asked,’ S2 midithir ‘to 
judge’ (root med-) -> mess ‘he/she/it was judged,’ Sla do-seinn ‘to hunt’ (root senn-) -> 
do-sessa ‘they were hunted,’ ro-fitir ‘to know’ (root finn-) -> •fess ‘it is known, it was 
known.’ Note that the root of Slc naiscid ‘to bind’ ends in a dental, too (nad-), so the 
preterite passive is -nass ‘he/she/it was bound.’ 

2. The important H2 verb ad cí ‘to see’ forms its preterite passive this way, too: ad-cess, 
■accass/-aiccess ‘he/she/it was seen.’ In analogy to this in the other important verb of 
sensorial perception S3 (ro)-cluinethar ‘to hear’ already in classical Old Irish the analogical 
formation (ro)-clos ‘he/she/it was heard’ replaced the Early Old Irish preterite passive 
(ro)-cloth. 
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47.3.4. Ending t /t/ 

Strong verbs with a root ending in a guttural ( g /7 g/) add the dental directly onto the guttural. 
The guttural is then realized as ch /x/ after a vowel, or is dropped after an r; the t stays /t/: 

1. S1 aigid ‘to drive’ acht ‘was driven,’ S1 aingid, ■anaich ‘to protect’ (root aneg -) -> 
■anacht ‘he/she/it was protected,’ Sld boingid ‘to break’ (root bog-) -> -bocht ‘it was 
broken,’ S1 orgaid ‘to slay’ (root org-) -> -orf ‘(s)he was slain.’ 

2. The S1 verb ailid ‘to rear’ (root al-) also has a preterite passive in /t/: altae ‘he was 
reared.’ 


47.3.5. Suppletive stems 

Two verbs have a suppletive preterite passive stem: S2 ío-gaib ‘to find’ has (fo)-fríth ‘he/she/ it 
was found,’ and the preterite passive (only in impersonal use) of the compounds of S1 téit ‘to go’ 
is -eth ‘one went = a messenger was sent; man ging = ein Bote kam.’ Both suppletive forms 
behave like normal preterite passives in th. 


47.4. The preterite passive inflection 

Like all passive forms of Old Irish the preterite passive has separate endings only for the 3 rd 
persons. All other persons have to be formed by infixing the appropriate pronoun into the 3 rd sg. 
form. The 3 rd person forms are: 


person 


under- 

lying 

1. th /0/ 

2.t/d/ 

3. ss /s/ 

4. t /t/ 

3 rd sg. 

abs. + rel. 

*-te 

carthae 

gníthe 

cétae 

gessae 

altae 


conj. 

*-t 

■carad 

■gníth 

■cét 

■gess 

■alt 

3 rd pl. 

abs. 

*-ti 

carthai 

gníthi 

cétai 

gessai 

altai 


conj. 

*-ta 

■cartha 

■gnítha 

■céta 

■gessa 

■alta 


Illustration 47.5: The inflection of the preterite passive 


Note: 

1. The absolute 3 rd sg. form is used both in non-relative and relative constructions. 
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47.5. The past passive participle (P.P.P.) 

Formally closely connected to the preterite passives are the past passive participles. They are 
formed by adding the suffix -th(a)e (or the variants -t(a)e, -sse according to the rules set out in 
47.3) in the same way as in the case of the preterite passive forms. Past passive participles are 
adjectives; the suffix -thfajeinflects like a io-/ia-adjective. Examples are: 

W1 caraid ‘to love’ -> carthae ‘loved’ 

W2a léicid ‘to leave’ -> léicthe ‘left’ 

W2b dep. suidigidir ‘to place, to set’ -> suidigthe ‘placed, set’ 

S1 canaid ‘to sing’ -> céte ‘sung’ 

S1 gonaid ‘to wound’ -> goíte ‘wounded’ 

Participles of compound verbs are always stressed on their first syllable. That means they ap- 
pear in their prototonic shape: 

S3 im-diben ‘to circumcise’ -> imdibthe ‘circumcised’ 

S1 do-formaig ‘to increase’ -> tórmachtae ‘increased’ 

S1 con-rig‘to bind’ -> cuimrechtae ‘bound’ 

S1 for-cain ‘to teach’ -> foircthe ‘taught’ 

S1 im-said ‘to besiege’ -> impesse ‘besieged’ (< * imbi-sed-te) 

S3 ro-cluinethar ‘to hear’ -> clothe ‘heard’ 

Note that a few strong verbs with roots ending in -er and -el have their root raised in the past 
passive participle, unlike the preterite passive: 

S1 beirid ‘to carry’ -> brithe ‘carried,’ but preterite passive brethae ‘(s)he was carried’ 

S1 ceilid ‘to hide’ -> clithe ‘hidden,’ but preterite passive clethae ‘(s)he was hidden’ 

A few verbs behave irregularly: 

H2 gniid ‘to do’ -> pl. gnethi ‘done’ (M7.115b2) 

H2 fris-accai ‘to hope’ -> frescastae ‘hoped, expected’ 


47.6. Exercise 

Form the preterite passive and the past passive participle of the following verbs. 

bendachaid /b’endaxaS’/ (Wl) ‘to bless’ 

fíriánaigidir /f’ip’ava^’aS’ap’/ (W2) ‘to justify’ 

crenaid /k’r’evaS’/ (S3), root crl- ‘to buy’ 

fo-cren, ■fochren /fo-k’r’ev -fox’p’ev/ (S3), root crl- ‘to hire’ 

as-beir, eipir /as-b’ep’ -eb’op’/ (Sl), root ber- ‘to say’ 

ar-naisc, amaisc /ap-nas’k’ -apvas’k’/ (Sl), root nad- ‘to bind, to guarantee’ 
fo-cain, ■fochain /fo-kav’ -fo%av’/ (Sl), root kan- ‘to sing to’ 
fris-oirg, -frithoirg /f’r’is-or’g’ -f’r’iGor’g’/ (Sl), root org- ‘to offend’ 
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48.1. Exercise 


This is a stanza from a longer poem describing a hermitage out in nature: 


Ceithri triir, trí cethrair, 
cuibdi fri cach les; 
dá seiser i n-eclais 
eter túaid is tes. 


Source: EIL 30.12 


k’e0’p’i t’r’iap’, t’r’! k’e9pap’ 
ku(3’5’i f’r’i kax l’es; 
da h’es’ap i v’eglas’ 
ed’ap tua8’ is t’es. 

Note: 

1. is in line 4 is a short variant of ocus ‘and.’ 


48.2. Exercise 

The following stanza is part of a long religious poem on Jesus Christ by the poet Blathmacc macc 
Con Brettan. The language of Blathmacc’s poems belongs to the early period of Old Irish. In the 
passage below this is reflected by the fact that adjectival ‘each, every’ still appears as cech, not as 
reduced cach as in the later language. 

Sainemlu cech dóen a chruth, 
brestu cech sáer a balcbruth, 
gaíthiu cech bruinniu fo nim, 

fíriánu cech breithemain. Source: Blathm. 29-33 

sav’apiVu k’e% doiv a XP U 9, 
b’r’estu k’ex saip a Palk(3pu0, 
gai0’u k’ex brun’u fo v’ip’, 
f’ip’avu k’ex b’r’e0’apav’. 

Note: 

1 . cech dóen and cech sáer in lines 1 and 2 are, like their counterparts cech bruinniu and cech 
breithemain in lines 3 and 4, independent prepositionals. 
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48.3. Varia 

1. a N followed by a leniting relative clause is a relative particle with the meaning ‘that, which.’ 
Dorít confuse it with a N followed by a nasalizing relative clause, which is the conjunction ‘when.’ 

2. Indirect speech after words of saying is expressed by a nasalizing relative clause. But like most 
nasalizing relative clauses, it may also be replaced by a main clause construction. 


48.4. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** íadais Cú Chulainn indara súil dó connábo letha in-daas cró snáthaite. As oilgg alaile 
combo móir béolu midchúaich. (TBC 430 ff.) 2. ** Is demniu linn a n-ad chiam húa súilib ol-daas 
a rro-chluinemmar húa chlúasaib. (M7. 112bl3) 3. ** Is ed as-berat ind heretic as laigiu deacht 
Maicc in-daas deacht Athar. (M/. 17c7). 4. * ‘Fír,’ ol é-seom, ‘is moo serc inna deisse-ucut la 
Tigernae in-dáu-sa!’ (LL 36647f.) 5. ** At-tá árchú lem-sa. [...] Téora slabrada fair 7 triar cacha 
slabraide. (TBC 572 f.) 6. ** Rom boí denus la ríga oc ól meda 7 fína; indíu ibim medguisce [...]. 
(GT 51) 7. * In maccrad móeth maith, táthus subae i mbithflaith; acht Heroaid, táthai bithbrón 7 
bithifernn. ( Blathm. 81 ff.) 8. ** Is lais cach alam ad-chí, it aí alltai 7 chethrai. ( Blathm. 774 f.) 
9. ** Luid Bran [...] for muir. Trí nonbuir a lín. Óenfer forsnaib tríb nonburaib dia chomaltaib 
ocus chomáesaib. (IB 32) 10. * At-tá cethrar ar fichit do ollamain for túathaib, dá fer deac oc acru, 
dechenbor dó for fledaib féile, ochtar for coí la ríg. (UR §5). 11. ** Ní-fessa a imthechta ónd úair- 
sin. (IB 66) 12. ** Céol caille fom-chanad la Cuirithir, la fogur fairrge flainne. (GT 73) 
13. * Do-breth míl úathmar la Saxanu do bás Aedáin isin chath. (CM 5 f.) 14. ** Is hed in-so sís 
ro-chlos 7 ad-chess inna bésaib 7 a gnímaib. (Wb. 23cll) 15. * Do-breth corann [...] delgae 
timchell a chinn. Bíthi cloi tria chossa, alaili tria bossa. ( Blathm. 201 ff.) 16. * Ro-clossa garmann 
inna n-én for luamain. ( Gosp. 7) 17. * ‘Día lat, á Maire [...]’ ol Gabrial. ‘At bendachtae ó chiunn co 
fonn 7 torad do bronn.’ ( Blathm. 605 ff.) 18. * Altae-som [sc. Cú Chulainn] la máthair 7 la athair i 
mMaig Muirthemni. Ad-fessa dó airscéla inna maccraide i nEmain. (TBC 399 ff.) 19. ** Trí 
aithgine in domuin: brú mná, uth bó, ness gobann. (Triad 148) 20. * Ad-cessa noí fichit én, rond 
argait eter cach dá én. [...] Do-scartha trí éuin díb. (CCC 2) 

Transcription 

1. ia8as’ ku xrAarí indápa suV do konapo Ve0a in-dáas kro snaGad’e. as-ol’g’ aA.áVe kombo pop’ beu^.u 
m’iSxuax’. 2. is d’ep’v’u l’in a vaS-x’iap ua huVaP’ ol-dáas a ro-xA.uv’amap ua x^uasaP’. 3. is e8 as-P’epsd ind 
ep’ad’ag’ as lay’u d’eaxt pak’ in-dáas d’eS/t a0ap. 4. ‘f’lp,’ oX. e-s’op, ‘is moó s’erk ina d’es’e-ugud la t’iy’arne 
in-dáu-sa!’ 5. ad tá apxu l’em-sa. t’eupa slaPpaSa fap’ ogus t’r’ióp kaxa slaPpad’e. 6. rom boi d’evus la r’lya og 
oX p’e8a ogus tva; in’d’íu iP’am’ m’e8gus’k’e. 7. in pakp38 poi0 pa0’, ta0us su^e i m’b’i0Xa0’; a^t epoa8’, ta0i 
b’i0Ppov ogus P’i0’if’arn. 8. is las’ kax a^ap a8-x’i, id ai alti ogus x’ e 6pi- 9. Iu8’ brav fop mup’. t’r’l novPup’ a 
l’Iv. oiv’ep forsnaP’ t’r’iP’ novPupaP’ d’ia xopaltaP’ ogus xopaisaP’. 10. ad-ta k’e0pap ap ix’od’ do olapav’ for 
tua0aP’, da ep d’eag og agru, d’ex’avPap do fop f’l’e8aP’ f’eX’e, oxtap fop koi la r’ly’. 11. n’I-f’esa a im’0’axta 
ónd uap’-s’iv. 12. k’euA. gal’e fom-xava8 la kup’a0’ap’, la foyup Par’g’e flan’e. 13. do-b’r’e0 m’Ik’ ua0pap la 
sa%savu do pas ai8av’ is’an %a0. 14. is e8 in-so s’ls ro-x^os ogus aS-x’es ina P’esaP’ ogus a y’v’IpaP’. 
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15. do b’r’eG kopan d’elge t’im’x’al a x’in’. b’l0’i kloi' t’r’ia xosa, aXáX’x t’r’ia (3osa. 16. ro klosa garman ina v’ev 
fop luapav’. 17. ‘d’ia lat, a pa’re’ oX ga|3’p’iak. ‘ad b’endaxte 0 x’iun ko fon ogus topa5 do Ppon.’ 18. alte-sop, la 
maGap’ ogus la haGap’ i may’ pup’G’apvi. a5-f’esa do ap’s’k’eka ina makpa5’e i v’epav’. 19. t’r’l a0’y’av’e in 
dopuv’: bru mna, u0 bo, n’es goPan. 20. a5-k’esa noi P’ix’ad’ ev, rond argad’ ed’ap kax da ev. do skap0a t’r’l 
h’euv’ d’ip’. 

English 

1. Did Cú Chulainn close his two eyes so that they were no wider than eyes ( cruí) of needles? 

2. It is not more certain for thee what thou seest through the eyes than what thou hearest 
through the ears. 3. This is what the heretic does not say, that the godliness of the Son is greater 
than the godliness of the Father. 4. Love by the Lord for those three men is greater than it is for 
thee ( Olr. than thou art). 5. She has four watch-dogs. Four chains upon them and four men for 
each. 6. We had a while with a king, drinking mead and wine; today we drink whey-water. 
7. The tender, good boy, he has eternal joy in heaven ( nem ). 8. Is hers every herd that we see, are 
hers the wild animals and the cattle? 9. The men went to sea. Nine (times) three men their 
number. 10. Are there ten men to ollams? 11. Their wandering from that hour on is known. 
12. The music of the woods used to play around you with him. 13. Terrible warriors were 
brought by the Saxons for his death in the battle. 14. These below are (the things) that were 
heard and seen in their manners and in their deeds. 15. Was a crown of thorns given around his 
head? Were nails beaten through his feet, others through his palms? 16. Was a cry of the bird on 
his flight heard? 17. You (pl.) are blessed from your heads to your soles and the fruits of your 
wombs. 18. They were reared with their mothers and fathers. A tale of the boygroup in Emain 
was told to them. 19. Bellies of women, udders of cows, furnaces of smiths. 20. Were seventeen 
birds seen? Was one bird of them brought down? 
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49.1. The imperfect 

Like the Latin imperfect, the Old Irish imperfect expresses repeated or customary action in the 
past. An example for repeated action is TBC 416 fo-cerded a bunsaig riam conda-gaibed ar loss 
‘he kept throwing his javelin ahead of himself, and he kept catching it at its rear end.’ Customary 
action can be seen in TBC 418 f. ní-téiged_nech cuccu inna cluichemag co n-amastae a fóesam 
forru ‘nobody used to come to them onto their playing ground, until his protection had been 
bound upon them (= until his security had been entrusted to them).’ 

The imperfect is formed by adding a special set of endings, sometimes called ‘secondary end- 
ings,’ to the present stem. These endings are also utilized by two other secondary moods, the 
past subjunctive and the conditional, which we will learn in later lessons. 

No distinction is made between absolute and conjunct forms in tenses/moods with secondary 
endings: practically speaking only conjunct forms exist. Simple verbs in independent position 
are per force prefixed with the ‘meaningless’ particle no- to create a compound verb. We already 
saw something similar happening to simple verbs when pronouns have to be infixed (see 25.1.3) 
and in certain relative constructions (see 34.3). All other verbs (compound verbs, verbs in 
dependent position) use the same stem form for the imperfect as in the corresponding present 
form. Furthermore, there is no distinction between active and deponent forms with secondary 
endings. The same endings are used for active and deponent verbs alike. 

Some examples for imperfects (and their corresponding presents): 

3 rd pl. no-cantais ‘they used to sing’ (S1 canait, stem can-) 

3 rd sg. pass. no-léicthe ‘he/she/it used to be let go’ (W2 léicthir, stem lec-) 
l st pl. no-téigmis ‘we used to go’ (S1 tíagmai, stem teg-) 

3 rd sg. as-beired, ■eipred ‘(s)he used to say’ (S1 as-beir, stem as-ber-) 

l st sg. imm-téiginn, ■imtheginn ‘I used to go around’ (S1 imm-tíag, stem imm-tég-) 

l st sg. do-gnínn, -dénainn ‘I used to do’ (H2 do-grdu, stem do-gnl-) 

3 rd pl. imm-réiditis ‘they used to ride around’ (S1 imm-ríadat, stem imm-réd-) 

3 rd sg. imm-raad ‘he used to row around’ (H1 imm-rá, stem imm-ra-) 

3 rd pl. pass. con-gairtis, -congairtis ‘they used to be called’ (S2 con-gairtir, stem con-gar-) 

Examples for deponent verbs: 

3 rd sg. ro-cluined ‘(s)he used to hear’ (S3 dep. ro-cluinethar, stem ro-clun-) 

3 rd pl. no-seichitis ‘they used to follow’ (W2 seichitir, stem sech-) 

3 rd pl. no-ainmnigtis ‘they used to be named’ (W2 ainmnigtir, stem ainmnig-) 

The formation and inflection of the imperfect follows a simple and uniform pattern. It will 
suffice to use a few sample verbs in the table below to demonstrate its formation for all verbs, 
irrespective of their stem class: W1 caraid ‘to love’ for simple active verbs, W2 suidigidir ‘to 
place’ for simple deponent verbs, S1 do-beir, -tabair ‘to give, to bring’ for compounded verbs in 
prototonic and deuterotonic position; the imperfect of the substantive verb at-tá is built on the 
suppletive H2 stem bl-\ 
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person 

W1 

W2 

S1 

H2 

ending 

l sl sg. 

■carainn 

■suidiginn 

do-beirinn, -taibrinn 

■biinn, -bíinn 

an’ 

2 nd sg. 

■cartha 

■suidigthea 

do-berthea, -taibrithea 

n/a 

(o)0(’)a 

3 rd sg. 

■carad, -ath 

■suidiged, -eth 

do-beired, -taibred 

■biid, -bíth 

a8 a0 


pass. carthae 

■suidigthe 

do-beirthe, -taibrithe 

■bíthe 

(a)0(’)e 

l st pl. 

■carmais 

■suidigmis 

do-beirmis, -taibrimis 

■bímmis 

(o)m(’)as’ 

2 nd pl. 

■carthae 

■suidigthe 

do-beirthe, -taibrithe 

n/a 

(o)0(’)e 

3 rd pl. 

■cartais 

■suidigtis 

do-beirtis, -taibritis 

■bítis 

(a)d(’)as’ 


pass. -cartais 

■suidigtis 

do-beirtis, -taibritis 

- 

(a)d(’)as’ 


Illustration 49.1: The conjugation of the imperfect 


Note: 

1. Depending on the syncope pattern a vowel can appear before the ending. 

2. In the case of the hiatus-verbs, the forms of the l st and 3 rd sg. are disyllabic in classical Old 
Irish, e.g., l st sg. biinn /b’ian’/, later bínn /bTn’/ ‘I used to be,’ 3 rd sg. im-soad /im-soa8/ ‘(s)he 
turned around and around and around.’ 


3. The ending of the l st pl. -mais/-mis /m(’)as’/ always has an unlenited /m/, although it is 
usually written with a single m. 


4. Be careful with the 3 rd pl. forms: the ending -tais/-tis /ddas’/ is 
used for both the active and the passive voice! The correct meaning 
can solely be determined by the context! 

5. The copula has no imperfect; instead for both the imperfect and the 
preterite a combined past form is used (see 44.6). 

6. Because the prehistory of the Old Irish secondary endings is 
largely unclear, I will not discuss it in this course. 


49.2. Exercise 



Illustration 49.2: no scothad 
‘he peeled and peeled 
and peeled’ 


Try to inflect the following verbs in the imperfect. In the case of compound verbs inflect them in 
both the deuterotonic and the prototonic form: 

ad-ella, ■aidlea /a8-ela -aS’l’a/ (Wl) ‘to visit’ 
cingid /k’ir)’g’98’/ (Sl) ‘to step’ 
ad-cí, ■accai /a8-k’i -aki/ (H2) ‘to see’ 
renaid /revaS’/ (S3) ‘to sell’ 
midithir /m’iS’aG’ap’/ (S2) ‘to judge’ 
fo-gaib, -fagaib /fo-gap’ -fa'/ap’/ (S2) ‘to find’ 
do-ceil, -dichil /do-k’ek’, -d’ix’aL’/ (Sl) ‘to hide’ 
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49.3. Nasalizing relative clauses 

In 34.3 we learned about leniting relative clauses. We saw which syntactic relations they express 
and how they are constructed. Nasalizing relative clauses are basically identical in formation 
with leniting relative clauses, except for the crucial difference that instead of lenition of the 
accented portion of the verb the nasal mutation appears. The syntactic environments, however, 
where nasalizing relative clauses are used, are completely different: 

1. When the antecedent, that is the relativized phrase, expresses the time at which the ac- 
tion of the relative clause takes place: a llaithe nundam-soíra ‘the day when he delivers me’ 
(M7. 62c6b). Therefore nasalizing relative clauses are also used after the temporal conjunc- 
tions in tain, in tan ‘when,’ céin, céne ‘as long as,’ a N ‘while, when,’ 1 lase, lasse ‘while,’ e.g., in 
tan do-lluid in cú cuccai-seom ‘when the dog came towards him’ (TBC 581 f.), céin bas 
mbéo in fer ‘as long as the man is alive’ ( Wb. 10b23), a ndo-n-écad tar a éissi ‘whenever he 
turned to his back’ (IB 2), lasse nad-n-adraim-se ‘when I do not adore’ (M7.132cl). 

Optionally a nasalizing relative construction can be used after (h)óre, (h)úare ‘because,’ 
which originally was a temporal conjunction, e.g., hóre nandat filii promissionis ‘because 
they are not /7777 promissionis’ ( Wb. 4c8) ( nandat = nasalized negative 3 rd pl. relative of the 
copula); independent, non-relative constructions are very frequent after (h)óre, (h)úare, 
however. 

After the temporal conjunction resíu ‘before’ no relative construction is used, but an 
independent, non-relative construction follows. 

2. When the antecedent specifies the manner or extent of the action of the relative clause: 
méit ata n-echtrainn ‘to the extent that they are foreigners’ (M7. 72dl5), in chruth fo-ndáilter 
‘how (= the manner) it is divided’ ( Wb. 33bl9). Therefore, nasalizing relative constructions 
are also used after conjunctions like amal, amail ‘as,’ feib, fib ‘as,’ e.g., amal nguides athair a 
macc ‘as a father asks his son’ (Wb. 24dl9), Buchetní-bia feib ro-mboíriam ‘Buchet will not 
be as he has been before’ (ETB 493). 

Into this category fall also those cases where a neuter adjective is moved forward to the 
front of the sentence, where it is used as an adverbial expression of the following relative 
clause: ní maith ar-ráilter in macrad ‘the boy-group is not being treated well (77/: it is not 
good how the boy-group is being treated)’ (TBC 439). 

3. When the antecedent is the verbal noun of the verb of the relative clause, that is in the 
so-called figura etymologica ‘etymological construction’ (see 49.5). 

4. When the antecedent expresses the predicative nominative of the relative clause: plebs 
dei asndan-berthe-ni ‘plebs dei (is) what we used to be called’ (M7.114a7). 

5. When the antecedent is the object of the relative clause, a nasalizing relative construction 
can be used instead of a leniting one; a clear exception to this option are neuter pronouns, 
which are practically always followed by leniting relative clauses. 

6. Causal conjunctions like fo bíth, dáig, dég and o7 ‘because, since’ may be followed by 
nasalizing relative clauses, but more often than not non-relative, independent sentence 
constructions are used, e.g., ol as rann ‘because it is a part’ ( Sg. 25b8) with a relative verbal 


1 Don’t confuse a- v ‘when, while’, followed by a nasalizing relative clause, with a N ‘that, which’, followed by a leniting 
relative clause! 
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form, but ol is tú mo ruiri ‘because Thou art my great king’ ( Fél. Prol. 14) with a non- 
relative construction. 

7. In Old Irish nasalized relative constructions are dependent on verbs of saying and think- 
ing, without any conjunction intervening; furthermore, they appear after expressions Iike 
‘it is clear, possible, necessary, important,’ ‘it happens’ and the like. In this use the nasaliz- 
ing construction is similar to constructions with ‘that’ in English or with ‘ dass’ in German. 
Examples are is derb linn non-soírfea ‘it is certain for us that he will deliver us; es ist ge- 
wiss, dass er uns erlósen wird’ (Wb. 24cl8), ba doig bed n-ingcert in testimin-so ‘probably 
this text is corrupt (lit.\ it would be likely that this text would be incorrect; es ware wahr- 
scheinlich, dass dieser Text unrichtig ist)’ (Ml. 61bl5). 

Elowever, dependent clauses of this type are frequently introduced by conjunctions like 
ara N , co N , cía ‘that,’ and the use of the conjunction co N becomes the normal way of express- 
ing these constructions later on. 

Nasalizing relative constructions can in many cases be replaced by formally independent con- 
structions, meaning by constructions with non-relative verbal forms. 


49.4. The marking of nasalization in nasalizing relative clauses 

The nasal mutation in nasalizing relative clauses is marked in the following ways: 

1. Special relative forms of simple verbs (see 34.2) show the nasalization in their anlaut, 
e.g., amal nguides ‘as he prays’ (Wb. 24dl9), or /o bíth n-óenaigedar ‘because he unites’ (Sg. 
172a4). Especially in texts from the oldest time, however, nasalization can be omitted in 
such cases, e.g., in tain bíis ‘when he is’ (Wb. 28b28) or lasse gabas imbi ‘when he takes (it) 
around himself’ (Wb. 13d22). 

2. In compound verbs, in simple verbs compounded with the empty particle no-, in forms 
with ro■ (which we will learn later) and after the negative relative particles nád- and ná-, 
the anlaut of the accented part of the verb after the mid-high dot < ■> in the normalized or- 
thography is nasalized, e.g., don-imchella ‘whom it encompasses’ (EC 14), hóre do rrigeni 
‘because he has made’ (Wb. 15dl3), a n-asmbert 2 ‘when she said’ (EC 9), in tan nombiinn 
‘when I was’ (Ml. 91cl), in tan nád n-acastar 7 nád-forchluinter ‘when he is not seen and is 
not heard’ (Wb. 25b28). 

3. When a pronoun of class C is infixed into a relative verbal form, nasalization appears 
immediately before the -d- of the infixed pronoun, which consequently becomes -nd- and 
later even -nn-, e.g., íarsint sóerad-sin rond sóer ‘after that deliverance by which he has 
delivered him’ (Ml. 52) (infixed pronoun 3 rd sg. masc. -d N ‘him’), amal dundat-mecetar-su 
‘as they despise thee’ (Ml. 106cll) (do-meiccethar ‘to despise,’ infixed pronoun 2 nd sg. -dat L 
‘thee’). 

4. Absolute relative forms of the copula pass on the nasalization to the following word, 
e.g., in tan ba n-imdírech do-gnítis ‘when it was mutual stripping which they made’ (TBC 
558 f.), céin bas mbéo ‘as long as he is alive’ (Wb. 10b23). 


2 Be careful: the first n of n-as-mbert has nothing to do with nasalizing clauses; it is the result of the plain nasalizing 
effect of the conjunction a v ‘when.’ 
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49.5. The fígura etymologica 

The so-called fígura etymologica is a stylistic device where the relativized antecedent is the 
verbal noun of the verb in the nasalizing relative clause. This kind of wordplay is a frequent and 
popular feature of Irish texts, e.g., 

a forcital fomdob-canar ‘the teaching that (= how) you are taught’ ( Wb. 3b23) ( forcetal 
‘teaching’ v.n. of S1 for-cain ‘to teach;’ the nasalizing relative clause is indicated by the n in 
front of the infixed pronoun -dob-), 

ba léimm ro leblaing-seom tarsin cathraig ammuich ‘it was a leap that he had leaped over 
the fort’ (FB 82) ( léimm ‘leap’ v.n. of S1 lingid ‘to leap;’ the initial 1 of ro leblaing is un- 
lenited, thus indicating the nasalized relative clause). 

A nice example is 

luigim luige luiges mo thúath ‘I swear the oath that my people swear’ (TBC 2749 f.). 

This construction also applies to cases where the verb and the verbal noun are not actually 
etymologically related, e.g., 

frisin seirc ro car Críst in n-eclais ‘to the love wherewith Christ loved the church’ ( Ml. 65d5) 
(serc ‘love’ v.n. of W1 caraid ‘to love;’ read /ro-gap/ with nasalization of the c). 

Of course, the verbal noun can also simply be the object of the verb, although this doesn’t 
properly belong to a chapter on relative construction: 

rogád-sa mo guidi ‘I have prayed my prayer’ ( Fél. Ep. 412). 

This construction was so popular that it was imitated in Hiberno-Latin, that is, in Latin texts 
written by Irish writers. A few examples from the Nauigatio Sancti Brendani shall suffice: 
exsultabant exsultatione ‘they rejoiced in rejoicing’ (NSB 1), opus operatus est ‘he did a work’ 
(NSB 5), de habitatione in qua habitaui ‘from the dwelling in which I dwelled’ (NSB 7). Another 
nice example of this love of etymological charades, though strictly speaking no figura etymo- 
logica, is quomodo potest in corporali creatura lumen incorporale corporaliter ardere ‘how can a 
non-physical light burn physically in a physical thing?’ (NSB 12). 



Illustration 49.3: 

ba léimm ro-leblaing ‘it was a leap he leaped' 
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49.6. Conjunctions and dependent clauses 

The following is a list of Old Irish conjunctions, mainly compiled from GOI 546-564. Note these 
conventions: 

1. Superscript L and N mean, as usual, that the conjunction lenites/nasalizes the anlaut of 
the immediately following element, irrespective of the type of clause. 

2. Superscript m means that a nasalizing relative clause follows the conjunction. But keep 
in mind that instead of a nasalizing relative clause often an independent non-relative 
construction can be used. 

3. In case a conjunction is not especially marked by a superscript m , an independent non- 
relative main clause construction follows it. 

4. ‘Independent’ means that independent verbal forms (i.e., absolute, resp. deuterotonic 
forms) follow the conjunction. 

5. ‘Dependent’ means that dependent verbal forms (i.e., conjunct, resp. prototonic forms) 
follow the conjunction. 

6. The arrow -» highlights frequently used conjunctions. 

49.6.1. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions 

Independent: 

-» 1.1. ocus L , ocuis L , acus L ; os ‘and’ (the usual connector of coordinated phrases and 

clauses) 

1.2. scéo L , scéu L ‘and’ (only in early poetry and ‘rhetorics’) 

1.3. -ch ‘and’ (in early texts only, usually suffixed to proclitics) 

1.4. noch ‘and; however’ (sometimes used at the head of a main clause as an emphatic 
form of ‘and;’ more often used in adversative or causal meaning, may be accompanied 
by ém, ám ‘indeed’, immurgu ‘however’ or colléic ‘yet’) 

1.5. sech< L? ) ‘and’ (combines two parallel clauses) 

1.6. eter (etir, itir)... ocus L ... (ocus L ...) ‘and’ (links parallel elements into a larger unit) 

-» 1.7. sech ‘however, that means’ (usually followed by the copula) 

1.8. emid < RN? >... emid< RN? ) ‘as well... as’ (on its own emid means ‘nearly; as it were’) 

-» 1.9. no L , nó L , nu L , nú L ‘or’ 

1.10. rodbo L , rodbu L , robo L , robu L ‘either... or’ (in coordinated disjunctive phrases; rodbo 
appears either before the first element, with the other elements introduced by no, or 
before all elements, or before later elements only) 

1.11. airc, airg(g) ‘or’ 

1.12. cenmifhá RÍVorinde P endentclause ‘besides that’ 
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49.6.2. Temporal conjunctions 

Independent: 

-> 2.1 . in tain RN , in tan RN , tan RN ‘when’ 

-> 2.2. a N + RN , neg. an(n)a RN , with ro: arru- RN , anru- RN ‘when, while’ 

-> 2.3. lase RN , lasse m ‘while, when; rarely. whereas’ 

-> 2.4. céin RN , cé(i)ne RN ‘ as long’ 

-> 2.5. ó L ‘since; after; because’ 

2.6. íarsindí ‘after’ 

-> 2.7. resíu, risíu ‘before’ (followed by a perfective subjunctive; later followed by RN ) 

Dependent: 

-> 2.8. dia N ‘when’ (this meaning only with the narrative preterite) 

49.6.3. Consecutive and final conjunctions 

Independent: 

-> 3.1. co L , coni ‘so that, in order that’ (in the glosses in translation of Latin constructions) 

3.2. afameinn RN , abamin RN ‘ utinam, if only’ 

-> 3.3. dano (dana, daniu, daneu) ‘then; so, also’ (never at the beginning of clauses) 

-> 3.4. didiu ‘then; now’ 

-> 3.5. tra ‘now, therefore, then’ 

Dependent: 

-> 3.6. co N , con N , con(n)a, con(n)ac(h)on ‘until; so that; in order that, that (explicative)’ 

-> 3.7. ara N , neg. ama, amá, amac(h)on ‘(so) that; in order that; that (explicative)’ 

49.6.4. Conditional conjunctions 

Independent: 

-> 4.1. ma L , má L , neg. mani ‘if’ 

-> 4.2. acht ‘provided that; if only’ (followed by a perfective subjunctive) 

Dependent: 

-> 4.3. dia N ‘if’ (only in positive conditional clauses with the subjunctive) 

49.6.5. Causal conjunctions 

Independent: 

-> 5.1. (h)óre RN , húare RN ‘ because, since’ 

5.2. /o bíth RN ‘because’ 

5.3. dég m ‘because’ 

5.4. ol RN , neg. ol ni ‘because’ 

-> 5.5. air( L >, ar( L > ‘since, for’ 
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49.6.6. Adversative conjunctions 

Independent: 

6.1. cammaib, cammaif, camaiph ‘however, nevertheless’ 

-> 6.2. immurgu ‘however’ 

-> 6.3. acht ‘but, except’ (in the context of negative clauses also ‘only’) 

->• 6.4. cía L , cé L , neg. cení, ceni, cini ‘although, even if; also: that (explicative)’ 

Dependent: 

6.5. in N ... in N ... ‘be it... or be it...’ 

-> 6.6. in N ... fa L ... ‘be it... or be it...’ 

49.6.7. Comparative conjunctions 

Independent: 

-> 7.1. amaI RN ‘as; as if’ 

7.2. feib RN ‘as; as if’ 

7.3. in chruth RN ‘ so, as’ 

7.4. is cumme^^ ‘it is the same as if’ (the compared clauses are linked by ocus) 
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50.1. The augment (the particle ro, etc.) 

We will now turn to a very important, but at the same time highly complex lesson of Old Irish 
grammar. Certain particles, i.e., grammatical elements, can be added to nearly all verbal forms to 
modify aspects of their meaning, i.e., to convey perfectivity (e.g., non-perfective as-bert ‘(s)he 
said’ vs. perfective as-rubart ‘(s)he has said’) or potentiality (e.g., as-beir ‘(s)he says’ vs. potential 
as robair ‘(s)he can say’). McCONE (EIV 91) calls the elements responsible for the semantic shift 
the augment, because they are augmented (= added) to an already existing verbal form. I will 
follow his suggestion. In dictionaries and grammars you will frequently find the term per- 
fect(ive) forms, what I call augmented forms in this book. Since by far the most frequent of these 
elements is ro, these forms are sometimes called ro-forms, but this is imprecise as other particles 
are used as well. 

With the exception of the imperative, the augment may fundamentally be added to all tenses 
and moods of Old Irish (including the subjunctive and the future, which we have not learned so 
far). Most frequently, however, it appears in the preterite, thereby transforming it into a perfect. 
Less frequently, in descending order, it appears in the present and imperfect subjunctive and in 
the present indicative. In other tenses and moods it is very rare indeed. 

The augment characterizes a verbal action either from a resultative point of view, or character- 
izes it as potential. Resultative means that the verbal action happened at a previous time but has 
a significance within the contextual frame of reference. Potential means that the verbal action, 
which does not necessarily take place at the present, is characterized as possible or probable in 
various degrees. Below I will give a brief account of what this actually means. But you can best 
read about these questions in all necessary detail in EIV 93-11. 

50.1.1. The resultative augment 

In its resultative meaning the augment is most frequently used with Old Irish preterites. Aug- 
mented preterites have a certain similarity with English ‘have’-perfects and are very often called 
perfects even in Irish. Unaugmented preterites (‘true preterites’) are used in purely narrative 
contexts in Old Irish and can practically always be rendered by English past tense verbs; on the 
other hand, where in English a perfect would naturally be used the verbal action is usually ex- 
pressed by an augmented preterite in Old Irish, too, e.g., compare the unaugmented preterite 
carsu in fer-so ‘I loved this man’ (but that was a folly of my past and I no longer have any 
feelings for him) vs. the augmented preterite ro-carus Connle Rúad ‘I have fallen in love with 
red-haired Connle’ (and I desire him now) (EC 3). 

But between these two relatively well-defined poles a large grey zone exists, where Old Irish 
uses augmented preterites, which cannot be translated by English perfects. Compare the follow- 
ing example: ad-opart Crimthann in port-sin du Pátricc, ar ba Pátric du-bert baithis du Chrim- 
thunn 7 i Slébti ad-ranact Crimthann ‘Crimthann offered that place to Patrick, for it was Patrick 
who conferred baptism upon Crimthann, and (it is) in Slébte that Crimthann was/is buried’ 
(Thes. ii 242.9-10). The first three verbal forms ( ad opart, ba, du-bert ) are unaugmented preterites 
and correspond to English verbs in the past tense. The fourth verbal form, however, ad ranac[h]t, 
is the preterite passive ad anacht ‘was buried,’ augmented by the particle ro-. By using the aug- 
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mented preterite and thus giving the verb a resultative meaning, the author of the story wanted 
to emphasize the significance which the fact that Crimthann had been buried in Slébte had for 
his own present time and, last but not least, for the narration. It looks as if augmented forms can 
always be used where a present significance of a past action is understood. 

Where one of two or more verbal actions is characterized by a resultative augment, the action of 
the augmented verb has to be understood as having been completed before that of the other 
verbs. ‘The use of the resultative to express such anteriority appears to be confined to the sub- 
ordinate clause.’ (EIV 99) Compare the example: ó ro-boí dá laa 7 dí aidchi forsin muir, 
co-n-accae a dochum in fer isin charput íarsin muir ‘when he had been two days and two nights 
on the sea, he saw a man in a chariot coming towards him along the sea’ (IB 32). The action of the 
subordinate clause ro-boí ‘had been’ has taken place earlier than that of the main clause 
co-n-accae ‘saw’ and is therefore characterized by a resultative augment. 

Apart from referring to a true present action the Old Irish present tense can also be used for 
habitual or general statements. Clauses dependent on such presents usually contain present 
indicatives or subjunctives themselves. To stress the chronological precedence of the dependent 
clause’s action, the augmented tense or mood demanded by context and syntax is used. Com- 
pare the following example: is in núall do-ngniat hó ru-maid fora naimtea remib ‘it is the cry that 
they make when their enemies are/have been routed before them’ ( M1. 51c9). The statement of 
the main clause (‘it is the cry that they make’) is of a general nature and therefore in the present 
tense. Old Irish syntax demands that the dependent clause be also in the present tense in this 
case. In order to express the logical precedence of the action in the dependent clause (first the 
enemies have to be routed, then the winners can make a cry of victory) the resultative augment 
ro is added to the present tense form maidid -> ro-maid. While in English such a combination of 
present tense and anteriority is impossible, this is easy to achieve in Old Irish by augmentation. 

Basically the same rules apply in the case of habitual or general statements in the past. Instead of 
the present indicative and subjunctive, in this case the imperfect indicative and past subjunctive 
are used. Both can be augmented to indicate anteriority: Baí carpat ríg hi Temair. No-gabtais dá 
ech óendatha nad-ragbatais ríam for carpat. ‘There was a king’s chariot in Tara. Two horses of 
the same color that had never been yoked before used to be put under the chariot’ ( Ériu 6,134.5- 
6 ). ragbatais is the 3 rd pl. passive imperfect • gaibtis ‘used to be taken’ with the augment ro, with 
assimilation of its vowel to the a of the root gab-. 

50.1.2. The potential augment 

The augment with potential force is formally identical to the resultative augment, but it can be 
used in any tense and mood (with the exception of the imperative) and it is not restricted to de- 
pendent clauses. It is, however, mainly used with the present and past subjunctive, less so with 
the present indicative, and rarely outside of these. An example for the augmented present indic- 
ative is: at robair cach cenél ‘every [sc. grammatical] gender can say [= express] it’ ( Sg. 190b4). 
An augmented present subjunctive and present indicative is found in cia ru-bé cen ní diib, 
ní-rubai cenaib huli ‘though it may be able to be without one of them, it cannot be without them 
all’ (Ml. 20d4). The following example contains an augmented preterite with resultative force 
and an augmented past subjunctive with potential meaning: connacon-rabae rú ro-scrútais ‘so 
that there was nothing that they could examine’ (Ml. 80b9). 

Direct orders are given in the imperative in Old Irish, e.g., 2 nd pl. dílgid ‘forgive!’ (Wb. 18all) 
(from W2b do-luigi)-, more general requests can be made in the jussive subjunctive, e.g., 
du-logaid do chách ‘(you are to) forgive everyone’ (Ml. 65al0). Jussives can be augmented to 
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express a less determined wish, e.g., da-rolgid dom tra in frithorcuin-sin ‘may you forgive me, 
then, that offence’ (Wb. 18al2). 

Final clauses that are introduced by the conjunctions ara N ‘in order that,’ co L / N ‘so that,’ ama ‘in 
order that not,’ cona, conna, coni ‘so that not’ contain augmented and unaugmented subjunctives 
in free distribution. 


50.2. The choice of the correct augment 

Most verbs use ro as their augment. This particle was originally an ordinary preverb and is in- 
deed still used as such in a handful of verbs, e.g., ro-icc ‘to reach,’ ro cluinethar ‘to hear,’ etc., but 
eventually it acquired mainly grammatical functions within Old Irish. ro has the by-form ru, e.g., 

as-rubartammar ‘we have said.’ When ro comes to stand in stressed 
position immediately before a reduplicated verbal form, it is changed 
to róe- and the first syllable of the reduplication is lost on the surface, 
e.g., unaugmented reduplicated preterite nímemaid ‘it did not break,’ 
but augmented níróemaid ‘it has not broken’ (see also 55.3.2 note 8). 
As a consequence of ro’s ‘preverbal prehistory’ it still largely appears 
in the appropriate position in compound verbs demanded by the 
rules of positional hierarchy (see 50.3 below). But a number of verbs 
either use other particles/preverbs as their augment or take recourse 
to different means of augmentation altogether: 

50.2.1. Simple verbs 

1. Most simple verbs use ro as their augment. As to the position of ro see 50.3 below. 

2. A few verbs are augmented by preverbs other than ro. I will give a few actually attested forms 
for every case, citing the underlying forms in formal representation (see 15.2): 

1. ib- (Sla) ‘to drink’: ess-ib- (3 rd sg. pret. deut. as-ib ‘(s)he has drunken,’ 3 rd sg. pres. subj. 
prot. -esbe ‘(s)he may drink’) 

2. lu- (H3) ‘to drink’: ess-lu- (3 rd sg. pres. subj. deut. as-lú ‘(s)he may drink’) 

3. ith-/ed- (Sla) ‘to eat’: di-uss/fo(?)-ith-/-ed- (3 rd sg. pret. prot. duaid ‘(s)he has eaten’) 

4. sed- (Sla) ‘to sit’: dl-in-sed- (3 rd pl. pres. subj. prot. -deset ‘they may sit,’ 3 rd sg. pret. 
deut. do-esid ‘(s)he has sat’) 

5. leg- (Sla) ‘to lie’: di-in-leg- (3 rd pl. pres. subj. prot. -deilset ‘they may lie,’ 3 rd sg. pret. 
prot. dellig ‘(s)he has lain’) 

6. mlig- (Sla) ‘to milk’: to-uss-mlig- (l st sg. pret. deut. do ommalg ‘I have milked’) 

7. to(n)g- (Slc) ‘to swear’: to-cum-to(n)g- (3 rd sg. pret. deut. du-cuitig ‘(s)he has sworn’) 

3. Two, possibly three verbs use suppletion to create their augmented forms. That means these 
are built on completely different roots altogether. The first two verbs are extremely important; 
augmented verbal forms of these occur frequently: 

1. ber- (Sla) ‘to carry’: ro-uc- inflects as a W2b verb: l st sg. pres. prot. -rucaim-se ‘I can 
carry,’ 3 rd sg. pres. subj. prot. -ruca ‘(s)he may carry,’ 2 nd sg. pret. deut. ro ucais ‘thou 
hast carried,’ etc. 



Illustration 50.1: 
dom-roilge, a muimme! 
‘may you forgive me, mum!’ 
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2. teg- (Sla) ‘to go’: di-cum-feth- inflects as a Slb verb: 3 rd sg. pres. s-subj. deut. do-coí, 
prot. dich ‘(s)he may go,’ 3 rd pl. do-coíset, ■dichset, -dechsat ‘they may go,’ l st sg. suf- 
fixless pret. deut. do-coad, prot. dechud ‘I have gone,’ 3 rd sg. do-cuaid, -dechuid ‘(s)he 
has gone,’ 3 rd pl. do-cotar, -dechutar ‘thev have gone,’ etc. 

3. gat- (Wl) ‘to steal’: to-ell- (Wl) (3 rd sg. pret. deut. du-ell ‘(s)he has stolen’) 

50.2.2. Compound verbs 

1. Most compound verbs use ro as their augment. As to the position of ro see 50.3 below. 

2. Augment ad: With only a few exceptions, all compound verbs that have the preverb cum/con 
as their first element and whose second element (a further preverb or the root) begins with a 
consonant other than /use the particle ad as their augment. Used as augment, ad always comes 
after cum/con. Because of the effects of syncope the augment ad may disappear completely as a 
visible element in certain prototonic forms, but it can be securely inferred from its effects on the 
syncope pattern of the following syllables, e.g., unaugmented 3 rd sg. impf. subj. • cosdrad ‘(s)he 
would destroy’ (< *cum-scarad) vs. augmented • comtscarad ‘(s)he might destroy’ (< *cum-ad- 
scarad) from con-scara (Wl) ‘to destroy,’ or unaugmented 3 rd pl. pret. • cohlaiset ‘they slept’ 
(< *cum-tolaiset) vs. augmented • comttahsat ‘they have slept’ (< *cum-ad-tolaiset) from con tuili 
(W2b) ‘to sleep.’ 

3. Augment cum/con: No simple rule can be set up for the use of cum/con as augment. It seems 
to be restricted to a few compound S1 and S3-verbs. It is attested for the following roots: S1 
aneg-, bo(n)g-, fed-, féd-, lo(n)g-, nig-, org-, rig-, to(n)g-, S3 be(n)-, fe(n)-, re(n)-. In the case of com- 
pounds of org- ‘to slay’ cum/con is the only possible augment; in the case of compounds of the 
other roots cum/con is restricted to certain preverbs, e.g., S1 do indnaig ‘to bestow’ -> un- 
augmented 3 rd sg. t-pret. do-indnacht ‘(s)he bestowed,’ augmented do-écomnacht ‘(s)he has 
bestowed’ (< *to-in-cum-anacht ); S3 do ben ‘to cut off’ -> unaugmented 3 rd sg. redupl. pret. do-bí 
‘(s)he cut off,’ augmented do combai ‘(s)he has cut off;’ note especially S1 in fét ‘to tell, to relate’ 
-> unaugmented 3 rd sg. pret. in-fíd, augmented in-cuaid ; similarly S1 ad-fét‘ to tell’ -> augmented 
3 rd sg. pret. ad-cuaid. 

4. A few verbs create their augmented stems by suppletion: 

1. do beir ‘to bring, to give’ is unique in having two different augmented stems, depend- 
ing on the meaning: to-r(o)-at-, which inflects as a W2a verb, is used for the meaning ‘to 
give,’ to-uc-, which inflects as a W2b verb, for the meaning ‘to bring’: e.g., 3 rd sg. s-pret. 
do-rat, tarat ‘(s)he has given,’ 3 rd pl. do-ratsat, ■tartsat ‘they have given’ 3 rd sg. a-subj. 
do-rata, -tarta ‘(s)he may give,’ 3 rd pl. do-ratat, tartat ‘they may give;’ and 3 rd sg. s-pret. 
do-ucc/do-uicc/do uccai, -tucc/ tuicc ‘(s)has brought,’ 3 rd pl. do-uccsat, tuccsat ‘they 
have brought,’ 3 rd sg. a-subj. do-ucca, tucca ‘(s)he may bring,’ 3 rd pl. do-uccat, -tuccat 
‘they may bring.’ 

2. Some compounds of téit ‘to go’ replace teg- with de-cum-feth-, which inflects as a Slb 
verb (see 50.3.1.2.3): do-tét ‘to come,’ fris-táet ‘to come against, to oppose,’ for-tét ‘to 
help,’ remi tét ‘to go before, to precede.’ 

3. fo-ceird (Sla), -cuirethar (W2b) ‘to put’ and its compounds combine the augment ro 
with a change to the root H1 la-: ro-la-, e.g., 3 rd sg. unaugm. pret. fo-caird ‘(s)he put,’ 
but augmented s-pret. ro lá, -rala ‘(s)he has put,’ 3 rd pl. ro láiset, -rolsat ‘they have put,’ 
l st sg. a-subj. prot. -rol ‘I may put,’ 3 rd pl. prot. -rolat ‘they may put.’ 
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4. The augmented deuterotonic (!) preterite of ad-cí ‘to see’ is ad-condairc ‘has seen’ 
(inflecting like a suffixless preterite). There is no prototonic form, after conjunct par- 
ticles the dependent form of the unaugmented preterite accae is used (see 44.7.3.). 
Apart from the preterite, ad-cí has no augmented forms. 

5. A few verbs do not distinguish between unaugmented and augmented forms at all: 

1. Compounds of -ic (Sla) and • gni(n) (S3) are never augmented, even where the syntax 
would demand it. 

2. Compounds with the lexical preverb ro like ad-roilli, áirilli (H2) ‘to deserve’ (< *ad-ro- 
sli-) cannot be augmented. 

3. The compounds ro-finnadar (S3) ‘to find out,’ its preterito-present ro fitir ‘to have found 
out, to know,’ ro cluinethar (S3) ‘to hear’ and ro-Iaimethar (S2) ‘to dare’ have ro in 
independent position, but lose it in dependent position, irrespective of whether the 
syntax would demand an augment or not. 

4. The root tá- (Hl) in the substantive verb at-tá and in do-esta ‘to be absent, to be want- 
ing’ cannot be augmented, but its suppletive stem bi- (H2; see Appendix F.ll) can be 
augmented in the normal way. The compound in-tá-/ad-cum-tá- ‘to get’ retains the 
root tá- throughout the paradigm. Its dependent form is -éta, its independent form 
ad-cota. Neither can be augmented. 

5. fo-gaib (S2) (with its suppletive preterite fo-fúair) ‘to find’ cannot be augmented. ad-cí 
(H2) ‘to see’ can only be augmented in the independent preterite. 


50.3. The position of the augment 

McCONE (EIV 90) established for Old Irish the following positional hierarchy of preverbs in 
compounds: 


1 

to 


2 3 


for 

ad 

fris 

ath(e) 

eter 

ar(e) 

imb(e) 

de/ di 

ess 


fo 


in(de) 



cum uss 

ro ne 


Illustration 50.2: The positional hierarchy of Old Irish preverbs 


Positional hierarchy means that in compounds containing more than one preverb like do imthi- 
ret ‘to serve’ (< *to-imbe-athe-reth- = three preverbs) there is a tendency for a preverb belonging 
to column 2 (like imb(e)) to come before a preverb of column 3 (like ath(e)); to will always be the 
first preverb in a compound. The hierarchy within a column cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty. This hierarchy seems to have been observed fairly rigidly in so-called ‘primary’ com- 
position, meaning in old, genuinely Irish formations (see EIV 89 for examples). In ‘secondary’ 
composition, meaning in calques on Latin compounds on the one hand and in new formations 
that build on existing, already lexicalized compounds on the other hand, this positional hier- 
archy need no longer be adhered to. 
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Regarding the position of the augment, the following complex development is observable within 
the history of early Irish: 

1. In the oldest system of augmentation grammatical ro is placed at that position within a 
compound where it belongs according to the positional hierarchy of preverbs, i.e., before 
uss, ne and cum/con, but after any other preverb, with the one provision that it never 
comes to stand before the first lexical preverb. In the later period this rule is weakened. 
McCONE calls this system of placement the preverbal ro. Due to the added syllable of the 
augment, the syncope pattern of augmented verbal forms can differ decisively from that of 
unaugmented forms. In the case of compound verbs, this adds yet another dimension to 
the already existing opposition between deuterotonic and prototonic verbal forms. Look at 
the following example, the 3 rd pl. s-preterite of do-sluindi ‘to deny’: 

dcuterotonic prototonic 

unaugmented do-sluindtset -dílttiset 

augmented do-rílttiset -dertlindtset 

Illustration 50.3: The result of augmentation on the deuterotonic/prototonic-opposition 

This high degree of alternations led to a propensity towards levelling within the paradigm, 
for example in the form of ‘wrong’ syncope patterns or other consequences of mutual in- 
fluence, e.g., in the example above do-ríltiset instead of historically expected * do-roltaiset. 

In the case of simple verbs ro was treated as a normal preverb. In independent position it 
came to stand in unstressed position, e.g., rom gabsat ‘they have taken me,’ ro memdatar 
‘they have broken,’ in dependent position, however, it was promoted into stressed position 
with all concomitant shifts of the syncope pattern, e.g., condom-ragbaiset ‘so that they have 
taken me,’ níróemdatar ‘they have not broken.’ 

2. This state of synchronic ‘unpredictability’ of augmented forms with preverbal ro com- 
pared to the underlying unaugmented forms put pressure on the system towards its 
simplification as a whole. The first step was the introduction of prevocalic ro in compound 
verbs: this is prefixed as elided r’ immediately before a vocalically anlauting preverb in the 
stressed part of the verb, even if ro ought to follow this preverb according to the positional 
hierarchy, e.g., original augmented do-argart ( to-ad-ro-gar•-) ‘(s)he has pleaded’ -> do-ra- 
cart ( to-ro-ad-gar -). This new augmented preterite do racart is very easily recognizable 
beside the unaugmented preterite do-acart. Prevocalic ro may also stand before the first 
lexical preverb of a compound, e.g., original augmented prototonic present passive imm- 
forlangar ( imbi-fo-ro-long -) ‘it can be caused’ -> -rimmfolngar, which is easily recognizable 
beside unaugmented -immfolngar. The great advantage of prevocalic ro is that because of 
the elision of its o the syllable count of the word as a whole is not disrupted and the syn- 
cope pattern doesn’t change. This leads to a higher degree of paradigmatic homogeneity. 

3. To avoid the complications caused by the shifting syncope pattern, in simple verbs ro 
developed into a plain conjunct particle during the Old Irish period. That means it always 
came to stand in pretonic position; if another conjunct particle was added, it coalesced 
with ro. To use the examples from above, instead of classical Old Irish condom-ragbaiset, 
now coromgabsat would be used, or níro memdatar instead of níróemdatar. This state of 
affairs can be termed proclitic ro. 
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4. In the case of compound verbs, prevocalic ro could of course not be used where the 
stressed part of the verb began with a consonant. In order to avoid the complex system of 
preverbal ro even in these cases, the proclitic ro-solution of simple verbs was utilized, 
which always appeared in pretonic position. This means that in dependent position ro was 
added directly to a conjunct particle, in independent position it was added to the first 
pretonic preverb, e.g., original augmented preterite do-ríltisset ( di-ro-slond -) ‘they have 
denied’ -> doro sluindset, which is easily recognizable beside unaugmented do sluindset. 
Thus the syncope pattern of the verb was not disrupted. Proclitic ro has a leniting effect on 
the stressed part of the verb. 

5. In a further step of simplification the use of ro as augment was extended to verbs that 
originally had no augment or used a different one. 

6. In a final step ro was treated as a true conjunct particle: after it the regular dependent 
form of the verb was used. 

If the above has left you totally confused, don’t let that discourage you. The position of the 
augment actually is a highly complex question. I have only given a very rough description of all 
the problems involved. For a thorough and truly comprehensive discussion you should read the 
relevant chapters in Kim McCONE’s Early Irish Verb (127-161). 
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51.1. From the Táin Bó Cúailnge 

The following short episode is from the Macgnímrada Con Culainn (TBC 552-560), the ‘boyhood 
deeds of Cú Chulainn.’ It tells us how one day on his way to a banquet King Conchobar visits 
the playground of the boys of the Ulaid to receive their blessings for the journey. He watches the 
boys at their usual games, but there is one boy standing out among all the others. They are 
playing áin phuill ‘driving of the hole,’ a mixture of golf and hockey. 

Co-n-accae [sc. Conchobar] íarum Coin Culaind oc áin líathróite frisna trí cóecta mac, 7 
birt a rróenu forru. In tan ba [n-]áin phuill do-gnítis, no-línad-som in poll dia lía- 
thróitib 7 ní-cumcaitis in maic a ersclaigi. In tan batar [n-]é-seom uili do-bidctis in poll, 
ara-cliched-som a óenur conná-téiged cid óenlíathróit ind. In tan ba n-imthrascrad 
do-gnítis, do-scarad-som inna trí cóecta mac a óenur 7 ní-comricced imbi-seom lín a 
thrascartha. In tan dano ba n-imdírech do-gnítis, dos-riged-som uili co-mbítis 
tornochta, 7 nocon-ructais-seom immorro cid a delg asa brot-som nammá. 

Transcription 

ko-vake kovx3pUp iapup kov’ guxan’ og av’ X’iaQpod’e f’r’is- 
na t’r’! koigda mak, ogus b’ir’t’ a roivu foru. in dav ba vav’ 

(pul’ do-^’v’ld’as’, no-l’lva8-sop in bol d’iá UiaGpod’aP’ ogus 
v’!-kupgad’as’ in pak’ a ersklay’i. in dav badap vS-s’op uX.’i 
do-|3’i5’g’d’as’ in bol, apa k’l’ix’a5-sop a oivup koná d’ey’a5 
k’i5’ oivA.’ia0pod’ in’d’. in dav ba v’im’0paskpa5 do y’v’l- 
d’as’, do skaps8-sop ina t’r’l koigda mak a oivup ogus 
v’l-kop’p’ag’a5 im’b’i-s’op l’lv a 0paskap0a. in dav davo ba 
v’im’S’lp’ax do-y’v’ld’as’, dos-r’iys5-sop uUi ko-m’b’ld’as’ 
tornoxta, ogus vokav-rugdss’-s’op k’i5’ a 5’elg asa Ppot-sop 
nama. 



isiri chluichemaig ‘on the plavground’ 
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51.2. Varia 

1. The phrase is marb, ba marb, literally ‘is dead, was dead,’ actually means ‘dies, died’. 

2. Apart from being the augmented suppletive stem of do-beir in the meaning ‘to bring,’ 
do-uccai, tuccai (W2b) can also be used as an independent verb in its own right with the 
meaning ‘to understand.’ 

3. The interrogative pronoun cid/ced ‘what is it,’ followed by a nasalizing relative clause, means 
‘why.’ 

4. The particles olse, olsi, olseat /oXs’e o?is’i o>.s’ead/ mean ‘he, she, they said’ respectively. In the 
later language they were reinterpreted as containing the independent pronouns: ol sé, ol sí, ol 
síat. 

5. The Donn Cúailnge, the Brown Bull of Cúailnge, is the object of contention in the Táin Bó 
Cúailnge. 

6 . The particle os, followed by an independent pronoun (see 34.6.), is translated ‘and (at the same 
time)’ and introduces a side remark on the main statement, e.g., in UR §3: fili ón at óga fíriána 
folad, [enumerating a large number of qualifications here], os é mac filed 7 aue araili ‘that is a 
poet whose qualifications are complete and genuine, [...], and he is the son of a poet and the 
grandson of another,’ i.e., while at the same time he is the son and grandson of a poet. The par- 
ticle takes the form ot before the 3 rd pl. pronoun, e.g., in the following statement apparently on 
zombies: delb anmandae foraib, ot hé marbdai ca-lléic ‘a living form on them, and they dead at 
the same time nevertheless’ ( M1. 130a3) (actually this gloss speaks of worldly treasures, which, 
although beautiful and desirable, are spiritually dead). 

7. The nom. pl. beóa, instead of classical bíi, in sentence 20 shows the spread of the ending -a also 
to masculine adjectives. 


51.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Tarbfeis fer nÉrenn: no-marbthae tarb leo 7 no-ithed óenfer a sáith de 7 no-ibed a enbruithe 7 
no-cantae ór fírinne fair inna ligiu. (TBDD 123 ff.) 2. ** Do-bert goiste imma brágait fadesin, conid 
marb, húare nád-ndigni Abisolón a chomairli. (Ml. 23bl0) 3. * Cach tan do-rrigénsaid maith 
arnaib bochtaib im’ anmaim-se, is form-sa do-rigénsaid. (LU 2335) 4. * Cach tan ná-ndergénsaid 
maith arnaib bochtaib im’ anmaim-se is form-sa ní-dergénsaid. (LU 2353) 5. ** Ro-lil dím m’er- 
naigde 7 ní-dechaid úaimm. (Ml. 54d7) 6 . ** hUare is hi foscud menman ro-rádus-sa inna bríathra 
as-ruburt, is airi in-sin ro-cúala-su guth m’ernaigde-se. (Ml. 50d7) 7. ** No-scrútainn-se, in tan 
no-mbiinn isnaib fochaidib, dús in-retarscar cairde nDé 7 a remcaissiu, 7 ní-tucus-sa in-sin, 
inru-etarscar fa naic. (Ml. 91cl) 8 . * Ro-légsat canóin fetarlaici 7 nufíadnaissi amal ronda-légsam- 
ni, acht ronda-saíbset-som nammá. (Ml. 24d24) 9. ** Is hé forcenn du-rat-som forsna mmórchol 
du-rigensat a námait fris, díltud remdéicsen Dé de-som, húare nád-tarat dígail forsna hí 
du-rigénsat inna hí-sin fris-sium. (Ml. 91a21) 10. ** Ced ná-ronass do fóesam-su [...] forsna 
maccu? (TBC 446) 11. * Nípu chían íarsin gním, ad-chuaid Fergus indossa, co-ndergéni-som [sc. 
Cú Chulainn] bét n-aile. (TBC 543 f.) 12. ** Con-aggab enech 7 anmain dam-sa, [...] in fer muin- 
tire ruccad úaimm .i. mo chú. (TBC 594 ff.) 13. ** ‘Indat é-side [sc. trí bráithir bat námait-som do 
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Ultaib] as-berat,’ ol Cú Chulainn, ‘nach móo fil do Ultaib i mbethaid ol-dás ro-mbeótar-som díb?’ 
(TBC 704 f.) 14. ** [...] is do chuingid chomraic fri fer do-dechaid in mac fil and. (TBC 729 f.) 
15. * ‘Rot ánacc-sa, á Cheltchair,’ ol Cet mac Mágach, ‘co dorus do thige. Ro-éiged immum. 
Tánaicc cách. Tánacc-su dano.’ (SMMD 13.4-6) 16. * ‘Do-reilcis gáe form-sa. Ro-léicius-sa gáe 
n-aile cucut-su co-ndechaid tret slíasait ocus tre úachtar do macraille.’ (SMMD 13.7-9) 
17. ** ‘Do-uccus-sa in mboin-se éim,’ olsi, ‘a síd Chrúachan conda-rodart in Donn Cúailnge lem.’ 
(TBR 64-65) 18. ** In moltai, do-ngniinn-se tri bindius 7 chlais, ara-ruichíuir mo guth occaib. (Ml. 
136a8) 19. * Ind fir, ind oic, ind eich, no-bítis im Maíl Fothertaig, do-gnítis cen chosc 
i-mmaig, fo-fertais graffaind [...]. (FR 221-224) 20. ** Cless maicc Con Culainn: Do-beired cloich 
inna chranntabaill 7 dos-léiced táthbéimm forsna éonu, co-ngaibed inna airberta díb, ot é béoa, 
conda-léiced úad isin n-áer do-ridissi. (AOA 2) 

Transcription 

1. tarpes’ ep v’ep’an: no marPGe tarp l’ehu ogus no-i0’a8 oiv’ep a há0’ d’e ogus no iP’aS a evPpu0’e ogus 
no-kante Op f’ip’an’e fap’ ina k’iy’u. 2. do-b’ert gos’t’e ima Ppayad’ faS’és’av’, kov’i5 marp, uap’e ná5-n’d’iy’v’i 
Abisolon a xopapA’i. 3. kax dav do-r’iy’evsa8’ ma0’ apnaP’ boxtaP’ im anmam’-s’e is form-sa do-r’iy’evsa8’. 
4. kax dav na-n’d’ep’y’evsa5’ ma0’ apnaP’ boxtaP’ im anmam’-s’e is form-sa n’i-d’ep’y’evsa5’. 5. ro-l’ik’ d’im 
m’epvay’8’e ogus n’i-d’exa5’ uam’. 6. uap’e is i Posku5 p’enmav ro-ra8us-sa ina b’r’ia0pa as-rupurt, is ap’i in- 
s’iv ro-kuaka-su gu0 m’epvay’8’e-se. 7. no skrudan’-s’e, in dav no-m’b’ian’ isnaP’ foxaS’aP’, dus in-r’edarsk3p 
kap’d’e n’d’e ogus a p’epkas’u, ogus n’i-tugus-sa in-s’iv, inru-edarskap fa nak’. 8. ro-l’eysad kavOv’ P’edap/.ak’i 
ogus nu'ia5v3s’i apak ronda-l’eysap-n’i, axt ronda-saiP’s’ad-sop namá. 9. is e fork’en du-rad-sop forsna 
mopxok du-r’iy’evsad a vapad’ f’r’is’, d’iltu8 r’ep’8’eg’s’av d’e d’e-sop, uap’e nad-dapad d’iyak’ forsna h’I 
du-p’iy’evsad ina hl-s’iv f’r’is’-s’up. 10. k’e6 na-rovas do oisap-su forsna maku? 11. n’ibu x’Uv iars’in y’v’ip, 
aS-xuaS’ f’epyus indósa, ko n’d’ep’y’ev’i-sop b’ed vak’e. 12. kov agaP ev’ax ogus avpav’ dap-sa, in f’ep 
mun’t’ap’e rugaS uam’, e5 Ov mo xu. 13. ‘indad e-s’i5’e as-P’epad,’ o^. ku xu^an’, ‘nax moo f’ik’ do ultaP’ i 
m’b’e0a5’ ol-das ro-m’b’eudap-sop d’ip?’ 14. is do xuq’g’aS’ x°bP a g’ f’ r ’i f’ e P do d’exaS’ in mak f’iU and. 
15. rod-avag-sa, a x’ e ltX a P\’ ok k’ed mak mayax, ‘ko dopus do 0’iy’e. ro ey’a8 imum. tavag’ kax- tavag-su 
davo.’ 16. ‘do-r’ek’g’as’ gai form-sa. rol’eg’us-sa gai vaUe kugud-su ko n’d’exa5’ t’r’ed hA’iasad’ ogus t’r’e 
uaxtap do pagpal’e.’ 17. ‘do ugus-sa in mbov’-s’e ep’,’ oA.s’i, ‘a s’i5’ xpuaxav konda ro5art in don kual’i]’g’e 
l’em.’ 18. in polti, do-q’g’ian’-s’e t’r’i P’in’d’us ogus x^as’, apa-pux’Iup’ mo yu0 ogaP’. 19. ind ip’, ind oag’, ind 
ex’, no-P’id’as’ im’ maik’ Po0’artay’, do g’n’id’as’ k’ev xosk i-máy’, fo f’epdas’ grafan’d’. 20. do b’ep’aS klox’ ina 
XpantaPal’ ogus 8osl’eg’a5 taOP’em’ forsna heuvu, ko qgaP’a5 ina hap’P’arta d’iP’, od e beua, konda l’eg’a5 
ua5 is’an naip do-p’í5’as’i. 


English 

1. Bulls used to be killed by them, and they used to eat their fill of them, and they used to drink 
their broths and a song of truthfulness used to be sung upon them lying. 2. They gave nooses 
around their necks so that they died because their friends did not carry out ( Olr .: make) their 
piece of advice. 3. Every time thou hast done a good thing for a poor (person) in our names, it is 
on us thou hast done it. 4. Every time thou hast not done a good thing for a poor (person) in our 
names, it is on us thou hast not done it. 5. Our prayers have not clung to us, but they have gone 
from us. 6 . Since it is in darkness of mind they have spoken the words that they have spoken, it 
is therefore you have heard the voices of their prayers. 7. She did not use to investigate, when 
she was in tribulations, whether God’s friendship had departed. It is therefore ( airi ) she has not 
understood it. 8 . Thou hast read the canon as I have read it, but thou hast not perverted it ( Olr .: 
her). 9. This is the end which they have put ( Olr .: given) to the sins which my enemy had done 
against me because I had not given revenge on him who had done those things against me. 
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10. Your protection has been bound on the boy. 11. It was long after the deeds, which we have 
related now, that they have made another deed. 12. They have preserved (our) honor for us, the 
men of (our) household who have been taken from us. 13. It is he who used to say that there are 
more of the men who are alive than he has slain of them. 14. It is not to seek encounter against 
men that the boys who are here have come. 15. We did not reach you by the doors of your 
houses. Alarm was not sounded around us. Everybody did not come. You did not come. 16. You 
have not thrown spears at us. We have not cast other spears at you so that they have gone 
through your thighs. 17. They have brought these cows, so that the bulls ( tarb ) of the Laigin have 
bulled them for them. 18. The praise which we used to make in melodv and choir, our voices 
have failed at it. 19. The man, who used to be around Máel Fothertaig, was he wont to act 
without reproof outside, was he wont to prepare a horse-race (= horse-races)? 20. I would ( Olr .: 
imperfect) put ( Olr .: give) stones into my sling and I would cast (them) a stunning blow on a 
bird, so that it would take the conscience from it (O/r.: him), and it (os é) still alive, so that I 
would release it from me into the air again. 


51.4. Test 

Explain which unaugmented verbal form underlies the following augmented forms. 


■torchar: 

rocarus: 

as-robair: 

■érbart: 

do-rónad: 

■dergénsaid: 

do-róet: 

as-ib: 

rosuidigser: 

conacab: 

do-raidled: 

adráigsetar: 

rolaus: 

conacairt: 

for-róechan: 

do-cuaid: 

do-ratais: 

doruménair: 

■tuidchid: 

do-uccai: 

conascrasat: 

■tartsam: 

tucsat: 

■farsabsat: 

dodechad: 

or 

ad-cuadatar: 

■robae: 

ro-nass: 

ro-bátar: 
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52.1. Prepositional relative constructions 



Illustration 52.1: 
fer snige dia-ruilil-si 
‘the snowman 
to which she has clung’ 


Old Irish relative clauses can be introduced by prepositions, and 
such constructions are consequently called prepositional relative 
clauses. Compare German, English or Latin examples like the man 
of whom I dream, or die Frau, fiir die mein Herz schlágt, or uir de 
quo nil nisi honum narretur. In Old Irish these are the only re- 
lative constructions where something like a separate relative par- 
ticle is actually visible. This particle has the form -a N after leniting 
prepositions, etir, oc and sometimes for, and -sa N after all other 
prepositions. It is added directly to the preposition that stands at 
the head of the relative clause. The verb immediately follows in 
the dependent form. These are the possible combinations of Old 
Irish prepositions and the relative particle: 


preposition 

a n ‘out of’ 
ar 1 ‘in front of, for’ 
co H ‘up to, until’ 
co ,v ‘with’ 
di L ‘from’ 

" ' "yf : . f i: " p; 2 1 

do L ‘to, for’ 
etir, itir ‘between’ 
fo 1 - ‘under’ 
for ‘upon’ 
fri H ‘against’ 
i N in, into’ 
imm L ‘around’ 
la H ‘with, by’ 
ó 1 ‘from’ 
oc ‘at, by’ 
tri L ‘through’ 


prepos. relative 

asa N ■ 
ara N ■ 

cosa N ■ 

dia N ■ 

etera N -, etira N - 
foa N -, fua N -, fo N - 
forsa N -, fora N ■ 
frisa N -, frissa N ■ 
see below 
imma N -, immo N - 
Iasa N ■ 

óa N -, ua N -, ó N - 
occa N -, oca N ■ 
tresa N ■ 


Illustration 52.2: The prepositional relatives 
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Examples for the use of these forms are: 

intí fora-tuit-som ‘the one upon whom it falls’ (Wb. 4dl5): for ‘upon’ + rel. -a N + do-tuit, 
■ tuit ‘to fall’ = /fopa- dut’/ 

fil inis [...] imma-taitnet gabra réin ‘there is an island [...] around which sea-horses glitter’ 
(IB 4): imm L ‘around’ + rel. -a N + do-aitni, -taitni ‘to shine’ = /ima-dat’n’ad/ 
cid dia tá Cophur in dá Muccida? ‘What is it from which (the title) Cophur in dá Muccida 
is?’ (LL 32931): di L ‘from’ + rel. -a N + substantive verb at-tá, ■tá = /d’ia-da/ 
cid ara-n-eperr Críth Gablach? ‘Why (= what is it for which) is it called Críth Gablach ?’ (CG 
1 ): ar L + rel. -a N + as-beir, epir ‘to say’ = apa-v’eb’ar/ 
cid asa-fordailtea grád túaithe? ‘What is it out of which the grades of a túath have been 
divided?’ (CG 6): as ‘out of’ + rel. -sa N + augmented fo-dáli, fodlai ‘to divide’ = 
/asa(3ordal’t’a/ 


Note: 

1. The prepositional relative for both di L ‘from’ and do L ‘to’ is dia N -. 

2. The same formation underlies the conjunctions (!) ara N ■ ‘in order that’ and dia N - ‘if, when.’ 

3. The onIy exception to the addition of the relative particle -(s)a N is the preposition i N ‘in,’ for 
which no special relative form exists. Instead, plain i N - is used, followed by a dependent verbal 
form, e.g., intíi-mbíi in spirut ‘the one in whom the spirit is’ (Wb. 8bl0), or síd már i-taam ‘(it is) 
great peace in which we are (= live)’ (EC 3). 

4. In poetry in general and in prose before the substantive verb bíid, the vowel a of the particle 
-sa N may be dropped, but the remaining -s N still retains its nasalizing effect, e.g., mag find 
fris’-mben muir /f’r’is-m’b’ev/ ‘a fair plain against which the sea beats’ (IB 16), las’-luid /Ias4u5’/ 
‘with whom he went’ (Fél. June 15), or táithiunn ní fris’-tarddam ar n-áthius /f’r’is- dapdop/ ‘we 
have something against which we can put up our keenness’ (Thes. ii, 203,18 f.). 

5. Before the d of infixed pronouns class C and before 3 rd sg. forms of the copula in -d and -b/-p 
the relative particle appears in the variant -(s)in-, -(s)im-, e.g., arind-epur ‘for which I say it.’ If the 
added form of the copula contains one or more syllables, the vowel of the relative particle is 
syncopated, e.g., airmtis ‘so that they might be’ < *ar-im-b(i)tis. Exceptions to this rule are dian- 
/d’ian-/, foan /foan-/ and oan- /oan-/. 

6 . In negative constructions instead of the particle -(s)a N the negative relative -na (-nach-) or 
-nacon- is used, e.g., ocna bíat ‘with which there are not,’ asnacha tucad ‘out of which he would 
not have brought them’ (Ml. 125b7), or (tíre) inna-bí bás na peccad na immarmus ‘lands in which 
there are neither death nor sin nor transgression’ (EC 3). 


52.2. Word order 

As stated already at the beginning of this book (see 5.7), in a ‘normal’ Old Irish sentence the 
verbal form always comes first. It may only be preceded by a few conjunctions and particles like 
nf, in N -, ccrí-, etc. The verb is followed by the subject, the object and then by all other parts of the 
sentence (VSO-order). Thus a typical Old Irish sentence would go, e.g., benaid Cú Chulainn 
omnai ara ciunn i suidiu ‘Cú Chulainn cuts down a tree before them there’ (TBC 827 f.). But 
building sentences exclusively that way would result in a rather dull and tedious narrative style 
without syntactical variation, and in fact Old Irish word order is much more flexible, as you will 
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already have noticed a couple of times yourself while translating sentences from the exercises. I 
pointed out a few things in paragraph 3 of 24.3, but I will now explain other possible sentence 
constructions in more detail. 

1. First of all, any part of the sentence may be promoted to the first position to award it special 
attention. This is called fronting. The fronted phrase is usually introduced by a form of the 
copula. 

1.1. If the fronted phrase is the subject of the sentence (= subject antecedent), or if it is a 
neuter object pronoun, the rest of the sentence follows in a leniting relative construction 
(see 34.2 and 34.3). 

1.2. If it is the object (= object antecedent), the rest of the sentence follows in a nasalizing or 
leniting relative construction (see 49.3). 

1.3. If the relativized word stands in a prepositional construction within the relative 
clause, but does not do so in the superordinate clause, a prepositional relative construction 
(see 52.1) is used. 

1.4. If, however, the fronted phrase itself is a prepositional phrase (= prepositional ante- 
cedent), the relativity of the rest of the sentence finds no formal expression, but a straight- 
forward main clause construction is used, e.g., is do thabairt díglae beirid in claideb-sin ‘it 
is to inflict ( lit. give) vengeance (that) he carries that sword’ ( Wb. 6al3), i.e., here the front- 
ed phrase do thabairt díglae ‘for the inflicting of vengeance’ is a prepositional expression 
containing the preposition do L . 

But in addition to nominal phrases, even subordinate clauses may be thus fronted, e.g., is 
combat maithi coisctir ‘it is in order that they may be good they are reproved’ ( Wb. 31b25). 

In this case the subordinate clause combat maithi ‘in order that they may be good’ is front- 
ed, and then followed by the rest of the sentence in a normal main clause construction. 

2. Structurally different are constructions where some part of the sentence is brought to the front 
without copulaic introduction, and the rest of the sentence follows without any relative marking, 
but the fronted part is resumed by a pronoun, e.g., barr buide fordut-tá ós gnúis chorcordai, bid 
ordan do rígdelbae ‘the blond hair, which is upon thee above a purple face, it will be a noble sign 
of thy kingly appearance’ (EC 5), or cluiche n-aímin inmeldach, agtait [...] fir 7 mná ‘a pleasant 
and delightful game, men and women play it’ (IB 41). Sentences of this type are called ‘cleft 
sentences.’ 

3. The VSO-order can be overridden if the subject of the sentence is further determined by a re- 
lative clause or a genitival or prepositional phrase. Thus in effect a word order VOS is arrived at, 
e.g., imm folngi inducbáil dó in molad ro mmolastar Día ‘it causes glory to himself, the praise by 
which he has praised God’ ( M1. 126bl6). The subject in molad has the nasalizing relative clause 
ro mmolastar Día dependent from it and is therefore moved to a position after the object induc- 
báil; or ní foircnea in fíni ithe neich di anúas ‘eating something of it from above does not put an 
end to a vine’ (Ml. 102al5), where the genitive neich ‘of something’ and the prepostional phrase 
di ‘from it (= her)’ and the adverb anúas ‘from above’ are all part of the subject ithe ‘eating.’ 
Apparently, the sentence would sound rather clumsy if the whole subject phrase stood in its ap- 
propriate place immediately after the verb. Overlong phrases of this kind may also be moved to 
the very beginning of the sentence. 
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4. Other closely connected parts of the sentence, too, can be separated for the same reason. In the 
following example (ní)-gáid do Día dígail for Saul inna n-olc do-rigéni-side fris ‘he did not pray 
to God for vengence on Saul for the bad things he had done to him’ ( M1. 55d4), the genitive inna 
n-olc ‘of the bad things’ is directly dependent on dígal ‘revenge,’ nevertheless they are separated 
by a prepositional phrase to allow inna n-olc to be moved to the final position of the clause in 
order to be relativized. 

5. A special case of suspension of the VSO-order is the omission of the verb, usually the copula 
or the substantive verb. This omission occurs frequently in descriptive passages, e.g., súil glas 
bannach ina chind ‘a grey, lively eye in his head’ (LU 9265), where a form of the substantive verb, 
at-tá or fil, has been suppressed, or maic-ni do-som ‘we are 
sons to him’ (Wb. 19d8), with omission of ammi, l st pl. of the 
copula. In fronted constructions of the type described in para- 
graph 1 above the copula may also always be left out. De- 
pending on the context, sometimes other verbs have to be 
understood, e.g., in commands like carpatdam-sa ‘a chariot to 
me!’ (TBC 648), where Cú Chulainn certainly omitted the im- 
perative tabair! ‘give!’ because of his impetuous character (not 
to mention the fact that he forgot the magic word not-guidiu 
‘please’). 

6. In poetry and in archaizing style, that means in certain stylized, rhetorical passages in Old 
Irish literature, which are called retoiric or roscada in Irish, it is possible to separate the stressed 
part of the verb from a preverbal particle or from its first preverb. The particle or first preverb 
remains at the very beginning of the sentence, but the rest of the verb is moved to the end. This 
feature is called tmesis, e.g., nom- Choimmdiu -coíma ‘may God be kind to me’ ( Thes. ii 290.11). 
You will note that the lenition of the infixed pronoun -m L , which in normal order nom choíma 
Coimmdiu would be on the stressed part of the verb, in this case affects the subject, i.e., the first 
element immediately following the infixed pronoun. 

7. In archaizing style, the complete verb may stand at the end of the sentence if there is no con- 
junct particle or infixed element involved. It then appears in the prototonic form, if it is a com- 
pound, or has conjunct endings, if it is a simple verb, even in independent position, e.g., ar mind 
nAxal n-acallad ‘our diadem of apostles was spoken to’ (ACC 82), which in normal prose would 
be ad-gládad armind nAxal. 



Illustration 52.3: 

do fuil dom-sai ‘your blood for me!’ 
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53.1. The subjunctive 

The subjunctive mood (German Konjunktiv ) has its name from the fact that it is frequently em- 
ployed in subordinate clauses. That means it often appears in contexts which are ‘subjugated’ to 
other clauses. But this etymological explanation falls short of covering all of its aspects. The use 
of the subjunctive in Old Irish is rather similar to that in Latin. It usually conveys a certain 
measure of indefiniteness, indetermination or uncertainty of a verbal action. Try to keep this ‘un- 
certainty’ in mind when you encounter a subjunctive form in an Old Irish text —and you will 
encounter subjunctives very often indeed, as they are far more common in Old Irish than in 
English or German. The basic connotations of the subjunctive can be classified thus: 

1. The subjunctive mood denotes that a verbal action is willed, wished or commanded. In 
main clauses it may thus serve as a kind of less determined imperative, e.g., sén Dé don-fé 
‘may God’s blessing lead us’ ( Thes . ii 299.29) ( do-fé = pres. subj. of S1 do-feid ‘to lead’), or 
druídecht nís-grádaigther ‘druidry, thou (rather) not love it’ (EC 11), or ní-comris fri báeth 
‘thou (rather) not meet with a stupid person’ ( Tecosca Cormaic, LL 46159) (• comris = proto- 
tonic 2 nd sg. pres. subj. of S1 con ricc ‘to meet, to encounter’). 

2. Related to this use in main clauses is the use of the subjunctive in subordinate final or 
consecutive clauses, especially after the final and consecutive conjunctions ara N • and co N ■ 
‘(so) that, in order that,’ e.g., as-bert Conchobor fria muintir ara-scortais a cairptiu ‘Con- 
chobor told his people that they should unyoke their chariots’ (CCC 2), or conna-dechsam i 
n-adradu idal ‘that we may not go to adore idols’ ( M1 . 62dl). 

3. Because the imperative is excluded from subordinate clauses, in its stead the subjunctive 
renders orders in indirect speech, e.g., apair fris ad-mestar dúili dúilemon ‘tell him that he 
estimates the creations of the creator’ (AM 32) ( ad-mestar = 3 rd sg. pres. subj. of ad-mide- 
thar ‘to evaluate, to estimate;’ the direct order to the 2 nd person in the imperative would be: 
aimmdithe dúili dúilemon! ‘estimate the creations of the creator!’) 

4. Because the subjunctive implies uncertainty, it has to be used whenever a statement is 
not completely real, but rather possible, probable, doubted or assumed. Therefore it is used 
after bés /b’es/ ‘perhaps,’ in indirect questions after duus, dús /duiis, dus/ ‘to see if,’ in 
conditional (‘if,’ see 49.6.4) and concessive (‘although,’ see 49.6.6) clauses, when the condi- 
tioning or conceded action lies in the future or at an indefinite time, or whenever reference 
is made to an indefinite action. Not in all of these cases would an equivalent subjunctive 
construction be used in English or German. Examples are: bés as-bera-su ‘perhaps thou 
mayest say’ ( Thes. ii 7.29); dúus ind-aithirset ‘to see if they repent it’ ( Wb. 30b30) (• aithirset 
is prot. 3 rd pl. pres. subj. of ad-eirrig ‘to repent’); má gabthair doneoch, is dam-sa ceta-géb- 
thar ‘if it be taken by anyone, it will be taken by me first’ (SergCC 4 f.); cía bróenae-su do 
brattán, ní hé mo maccán chaíne ‘although thou wettest thy cloak (although thou shouldst 
wet thy cloak) it is not my son whom thou lamentest’ (FR 191 f.); an example for the use of 
the subjunctive for a general, indefinite action is cach anál do-ngneid ‘every breath you 
(should) take.’ 
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5. After acht ‘provided that; if only’ and resíu ‘before’ augmented subjunctives (also called: 
perfective subjunctives) have to be used, e.g., for-bia ardléigend nÉrenn co bráth acht 
nad-rogba for forcetal ná for scríbend ‘he will have supreme status of learning in Ireland 
forever, provided he would not take to teaching and writing’ (TBDM); do-scara cóecait 
macc diib resíu rístais dorus nEmna ‘he overthrows fifty of the boys, before they could 
reach the door of Emain Macha’ (TBC 435 f.). 

The negative of the subjunctive is formed with the negative 
particle ní- in non-relative contexts, and with ná-, nád■ in 
relative constructions. In Old Irish the subjunctive mood is built 
on a separate subjunctive stem of the verb. Three different 
types of stem formation can be distinguished, depending on the 
inflectional class of the verb and/or its root shape. We will look 
at them in detail in the following lessons: 

a-subjunctive 
e-subjunctive 
s-subjunctive 

Illustration 53.1: 
indat ber-su lem-sa? 

‘may I take you with me?’ 

53.2. The a-subjunctive 

The a-subjunctive is formed by all weak verbs, by H1 and H3 verbs, by strong verbs whose roots 
end in -b, -r, -1, -m or single -n (all S3 and some S1 and S2 verbs) and by agaid ‘to drive’ and its 
compounds. With the exception of W2a verbs the root final consonant is always non-palatalized 
before the ending of the a-subjunctive. In W2a verbs the root final consonant is always 
palatalized. 

53.2.1. The standard a-subjunctive 

The present of the a-subjunctive (and some future formations that we will learn in the next les- 
son) uses a separate set of endings, which may be termed ‘a-ending set.’ The a-ending set looks 
very much like the endings of W1 verbs, with the one great difference that the endings of the l st 
and 2 nd persons singular, both absolute and conjunct, have forms of their own. In the example 
below I use the S1 verb beirid ‘to carry.’ Note how the root final r /p/is always non-palatalized 
throughout the paradigm: 
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person 


absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

l st sg. 


bera 

Ca 

■ber 

'ib* ■■■:: '' :: 

c 

2 nd sg. 


berae 

C.e 

■berae 

Ce 

3 rd sg. 


beraid 

CaS’ 

■bera 

Ca 


rel. 

beras 

Cas 

- 



pass. 

berthair 

C03p’ 

■berthar 

COap 


pass. rel. 

berthar 

C0ap 

- 


l st pl. 


bermai 

Cmi 

■beram 

Cap 


rel. 

bermae 

Cme 

- 


2 nd pl. 


berthae 

C0e 

■beraid 

CaS’ 

3 rd pl. 

■ ^ '' ■ 

berait 

Cod’ 

■berat 

Cad 


rel. 

bertae, beraite 

Cde, Cad’e 

- 



pass. 

bertair, beraitir 

Cdap’, Cad’ap’ 

■bertar 

Cdap 


pass. rel. 

bertar, beratar 

Cdap, Cadap 

- 



Illustration 53.2: The a-subjunctive of S1 beirid 


Note: 

1. Apart from the l st and 2 nd sg. the present subjunctive of W1 verbs is formally identical with 
the respective present indicative forms. This is also true of H1 verbs. 

2. Apart from the l st and 2 nd sg. and the 3 rd sg. conjunct the present subjunctive of W2a verbs is 
formally identical with the respective present indicative forms. The l st sg. has the ending -ea /-a/ 
in the absolute, e.g., léicea, and zero / / in the conjunct, e.g., • léic ; the 2 nd sg. has the ending -e, 
e.g., (-)léice-, the 3 rd sg. conjunct has the ending -ea /-a/, e.g., • léicea. In early texts the 3 rd sg. 
conjunct seems to have had the ending -e, e.g., Día nime, ním reilge ‘God in heaven, may he not 
leave me’ (ACC 0). 

3. In non-deponent W2b verbs and in deponent W2b verbs without the suffix -aig- the subjunc- 
tive is completely distinct from the present stem. Whereas in the present stem these verbs have 
the root vowel u, sometimes o, and usually a palatalized root final consonant, in the subjunctive 
stem the root vowel is o and the root final consonant is non-palatalized, e.g., pres. ad-suidi ‘to 
hold fast,’ but 2 nd sg. pres. subj. ad-sode /a8-so5e/, pres. • cuirethar ‘to put,’ but pres. subj. 
■corathar /■ kopa0ap/. When, however, the syllable after the root is syncopated, the root final con- 
sonant does become palatalized even here, e.g., 2 nd sg. • coirther /-kop’0’ap/. This is also true of 
most H3 verbs. 

4. Among those verbs of the S1 and S3 classes that form an a-subjunctive, the present subjunctive 
is formally largely distinct from the present indicative, but the odd formal identity may occur 
here, too; compare, e.g., the 3 rd pl. of beirid, which is berait /b’epad’/ both in the present 
indicative and in the subjunctive. 
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53.2.2. The a-subjunctive of S3 verbs 

The subjunctive of S3 verbs deserves a more detailed treatment. In S3 verbs with roots ending in 
a vowel (usually i), the subjunctive forms are highly dissimilar to the present forms. For 
example, in crenaid ‘to buy,’ the subjunctive endings are added directly to the root cri-. Where an 
extra syllable is added after the subjunctive a, the i of the root and the a of the subjunctive stem 
coalesce into a short e, e.g., 3 rd pl. relative crete < *cri-a-te: 


person 


absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

l st sg. 

r/ } 

n/a 


■créu 

eu 

2 nd sg. 


criae, crie 

ie 

■criae, -crie 

ie 

3 ld sg. 

’: :: : ; . ?■ 

criaid, crieid 

ia8’ 

■cria 

ia 


rel. 

n/a 


- 



pass. 

crethir 

e0’ap’ 

■crethar 

e0ap 


pass. rel. 

n/a 


- 


F' pl. 

. : . ; ;; ;; 1,:. ;;i. ■f i|: 

n/a 

:::. Í/i Í l ’ % ” ’íí /"(i: . 

■criam 

iap 


rel. 

n/a 

i : -Í ,;i : ";iii; i 

- 


2 nd pl. 


n/a 


n/a 

~s:'- ^jrfíjj:3^ . L11 L.!!S- 

3 rd pl. 


n/a 


■criat 

i3d 


rel. 

crete 

ed’e 

- 



pass. 

cretir 

ed’ap’ 

n/a 

:"’i’C •■• i . • •' 

/: " \ 

\ ’ 4 1 'A, 

pass. rel. 

n/a 

:- : .i i ; i -.;.': ” x .. L il iii; 

- 

;!: :Í ”| t ;i=Í jÍ /ÍÍfÍ’-Í- 

Illustration 53.3: The 

a-subjunctive of S3 crenaid 




Note: 

1. Only a few persons are actually attested for the subjunctive of this class. 

2. When the root vowel is moved out of stressed position, it first coalesces with the subjunctive a, 
the resulting vowel then being further reduced to /a/ schwa. This can make certain forms very 
hard to identify, e.g., co etir-dibet /ko h’ed’ap-d’iP’ad/ ‘so that they may destroy’ ( M1. 114c8) is the 
3 rd pl. present subjunctive of etir-diben, a compound of benaid ‘to cut.’ 

3. In those S3 verbs where the root ends in a consonant the subjunctive stem shows a short e in 
the root, irrespective of what the root vowel in the present stem is. The S3 verbs emaid ‘to 
bestow,’ semaid ‘to strew,’ mamaid, -maim ‘to betray’ and at-baill ‘to die’ have the subjunctive 
stems era-, sera-, mera- and at-bela- respectively. 

53.2.3. The a-subjunctive of deponent verbs 

Apart from the l st sg., deponent a-subjunctive forms, too, are largely identical with their respec- 
tive present indicative forms in the W1 and W2-inflections. I will give a complete paradigm only 
for the largest group of deponent verbs, which is W2. The example below is again suidigidir ‘to 
place,’ the subjunctive stem is suidig- /su8’9y’-/, which is identical with the present stem: 
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person 

* :: ;!! i: . ;i. 


absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

l st Sg. 


suidiger 

C’ap 

■suidiger 

C’ap 

2 nd sg. 


suidigther 

C’O’ap 

■suidigther 

C’O’ap 

3 rd sg. 

' :L i::jj:'ll ; = njh. ;== 

suidigidir 

C’aS’ap’ 

■suidigedar 

C’a8ap 


rel. 

suidigedar 

C’aS’ap 


j- í/ 1 * ;j: • :: "'::::, ir i:;,;*; ; ; :: iii';; 


pass. 

suidigthir 

C’G’ap’ 

■suidigther 

C’O’ap 

i / 

pass. rel. 

suidigther 

C’B’ap 



l st pl. 


suidigmir 

C’m’ap’ 

■suidigmer 

C’m’ap 


rel. 

.. L .;. • ::j : ...:•;;; ::: “ 

suidigmer 

C’m’ap 


: .py íp':^jw«f'i|i;: M p; ; :..p; í ;^ .:!■ L 

2 nd pl. 

,r- : j : .,. 

suidigthe 

C’G’e 

■suidigid 

C’a5’ 

3 rd pi. 

i ,;P r r, 1;; ; 

suidigitir 

C’ad’ap’ 

■suidigetar 

C’adap 


rel. 

suidigetar 

C’ad’ap 



f í L! J jí-IlR 

pass. 

suidigtir 

C’d’ap’ 

■suidigter 

C’d’ap 


pass. rel. 

suidigter 

C’d’ap 




Illustration 53.4: The a-subjunctive of W2 suidigidir 


Note: 

1. The l st sg. of W1 deponent subjunctives ends in -ar, e.g., •comalnar ‘I may fulfil.’ Apart from 
this all persons are formally identical with the respective present indicative forms. 

2. The a-subjunctive stem of deponent S2 mainethar ‘to think’ is men- /m’ev-/, i.e., l st sg. menar, 
2 nd sg. •mentar, 3 rd sg. menathar, l st pl. menammar, 2 nd pl. menaid, 3 rd pl. menatar. 

3. The slightly irregular a-subjunctive of S3 (ro)-cluinethar ‘to hear’ shows the two stems 
(ro)-cloa- and (ro)-cloí- /ro-kloa- ro-kloi-/: 


person 

conjunct (dependent) 

l st sg. 

(ro)-cloor 

oop 

2 nd sg. 

(ro)-cloíther 

oiG’ap 

3 rd sg. 

(ro)-cloathar 

oaGap 

pass. 

(ro)-cloíther 

oiO’ap 

l st pl. 

(ro)-cloammar 

oamap 

2 nd pl. 

n/a 


3 rd pi- 

(ro)-cloatar 

oadap 

pass. 

n/a 



Illustration 53.5: The a-subjunctive of ro-ciuinethar 



Illustration 53.6: 
bid maith mo menme-se 
acht rocloor for 
caínscél-si ( Wb. 23d2) 
‘my mind will be glad, 
provided I hear good 
news of vou’ 
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53.3. The e-subjunctive 

The e-subjunctive is a very small class among subjunctive formations. It is formed by most H2 
verbs, whereby the i of the H2 stem is exchanged for a short e, which becomes é in stressed abso- 
lute final position. If the root comes to stand in unstressed position, the forms are identical with 
the corresponding a-subjunctive forms. This means that H2 compounds verbs with two or more 
preverbs like ad-roilli, ■áirilli 'to deserve’ (< * ad-ro-sll-), where the root is always in unstressed 
position, only have a-subjunctive forms attested. Best attested are forms of the substantive verb. 
As an example for the use of the a-subjunctive when the root is unstressed, I supply prototonic 
forms of do-gní ‘to do.’ 




person 

absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

unstressed 

l st sg- 


béo. béu 

ey 

■béo 

eu 

■dén 

2 nd sg. 


bee. bé 

é 

■bé 

é 

■déne 

3 rd sg. 

• . :: *'* 4"~. T* ’.. 

beith, beid 

e0’ e8’ 

■bé 

e 

■roib, déna 


rel. 

bess 

es 

- 


- 

" ' H; ; fi- 

pass. 

bethir 

eS’ap’ 

■bether 

e0’ap 

■déntar 

_ 

pass. rel. 

bether 

eG’op 

- 


- 

l st pl. 

' r í 1 -.::" j . : . 1 

bemmi 

em’i 

■bem 

ep 

■robam, -dénam 


rel. 

*bemme 

em’e 

- 


- 

2 nd pl. 


bethe 

e0’e 

■beid 

e8’ 

■robith, -dénaid 

3 rd pl. 

f t; : ." 

beit 

ed’ 

■bet 

ed 

■robat, -dénat 


rel. 

bete 

ed’e 

- 


- 


pass. 

n/a 


do-gneter 

ed’ap 

■dénatar 


pass. rel. 

- 


- 


- 


Illustration 53.7: The e-subjunctive 


Note: 

1. Compounds of -cí ‘to see’ show deponent inflection in the present subjunctive, e.g., l st sg. 
ad-cear, ■accar , 3 rd sg. -accathar or 3 rd pl. ad-ceter, -accatar. In the 3 rd sg. passive compounds of -cí 
exhibit traces of an s-subjunctive: -accastar. 

2. The augmented subjunctive stem of do-gní looks somewhat irregular: e.g., augmented sub- 
junctive l st sg. do-rón, -dem, 3 rd sg. do-róna, -dema, 3 rd sg. pass. do-róntar, -demtar, compared to 
unaugmented subjunctive l st sg. do-gnéo, -dén, 3 rd sg. do-gné, déna, 3 rd sg. pass. do-gnether, 
■déntar. 
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53.4. The s-subjunctive 


The s-subjunctive is one of the most demanding formations of Old Irish, but perhaps not so 
much the formation itself as its transparency and recognizability for the reader who comes 
across such a form. Not infrequently the stressed part of a verb may be reduced to a single letter, 
in rare cases even less. The s-subjunctive is formed by strong verbs with roots ending in dental 
or guttural consonants or double n, that is, th /0/, d /5/, t /d/, nn /n/, ch /%/, g /y/, c /g/. The 
only exception is S1 agaid ‘to drive,’ which forms an a-subjunctive. Furthermore, the three hiatus 
verbs H3 luid ‘to drink,’ H3 do-goa ‘to choose’ and compounds of H2 cl- ‘to see’ sometimes show 
s-forms alongside more regular a-subjunctives. 

The s-subjunctive is formed by adding the suffix -s- immediately to the root final consonant. The 
two coalasce into a mere /s/ whereby the root final consonant completely disappears. The /s/ is 
usually written double ss after short vowels and single s after long vowels, e.g., reithid ‘to run’: 
root reth- + -s- -> subjunctive stem res(s)-, or téit ‘to go’: root teg- + -s- -> subjunctive stem 
tes(s)-. The quantity and quality of the root vowel depends on the underlying root shape; note 
that verbs of the Slc class lose the n of the root outside of the present stem: 

1. Roots with underlying short Proto-Indo-European a have long a in the s-subjunctive, 
e.g., S2 fo-saig ‘to tempt’ -> 3 rd pl. pres. subj. fo-sásat, other verbs that behave like this are 
claidid (clás -) ‘to dig,’ maidid (mas -) ‘to break,’ nascid ( nás -) ‘to bind,’ saigid (sás-) ‘to seek,’ 
slaidid (slás -) ‘to slay,’ snaidid ( snás -) ‘to carve.’ 


2. Roots with underlying Proto-Indo-European i/i, usually have long é (= é/ía) in the s-sub- 
junctive, e.g., S1 téit ‘to go’ < PIE *(s)teig h - -> 2 nd sg. téisi, l st pl. tíasmai; other verbs that 
behave like this are Slc -ding ( des-) ‘to press, to shape,’ rigid (rés-) ‘to bind,’ snigid ( snés -) 
‘to drip;’ in roots with initial /< PIE *u the quantity may vary: ro-fitir ‘to know’ has, e.g., 3 rd 
sg. festar/■ f’estap/ and fíastar /-f’iastap/. Other verbs show only short e, e.g., ad-fét, in-fét 
‘to tell,’ root féd- < PIE *ueid- has the subjunctive stem fess-, perhaps to distinguish it from 
the future stem fíass-; also do-fich < PIE *uik- has the subjunctive stem fess-. 


3. Roots with underlying vowel o/u usually have long o in the 
s-subjunctive, e.g., Slc fo-Ioing ‘to endure’ < PIE *Ieug- -> l st sg. 
fo-lós; other verbs with this behavior are as-boind (• bós-) ‘to 
refuse,’ bongid (bos-) ‘to break,’ -oid (■ ós-) ‘to lend,’ tongid ( tós-) 
‘to swear.’ In the case of do tuit, tuit ‘to fall,’ the s-subjunctive 
seems to have a short o: tos-. 

4. Roots with n that do not disappear outside of the present stem 
(although the n becomes invisible before the s of the s-subjunc- 
tive!) have a long vowel in the s-subjunctive, usually é (= é/ía), 
e.g., do-seinn ‘to hunt’ -> l st sg. du-sés; other verbs that behave 
like this are bruinn (brés-) ‘to spring forth,’ cingid (cés-) ‘to step.’ 
■gleinn ( glés-) í basically r . to collect,’ -greinn ( grés-) ‘ basically. to 
jump;’ -icc ‘to reach’ < PIE *h 2 énk has the s-subjunctive is-. 



Illustration 53.8: 

ía-lós-sa coneurt 

‘mav I endure it with streneth!’ 


collect,’ lingid ( les -) ‘to 


5. Where an 1 or r precedes the final consonant of the root, it coalesces with the s of the 
s-subjunctive to give 11 and rr respectively. No s is actually to be seen in the s-subjunctive 
of these verbs, e.g., S1 fo-ceird ‘to put’ -> 2 nd sg. fo-ceirr, other verbs that behave like this 
are mligid (mell -) ‘to milk’ and orgid (orr-) ‘to slay.’ 
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6. All other verbs show a short e in the s-subjunctive, even if in the present stem they ex- 
hibit a different vowel, e.g., S1 feidid ‘to lead’ -> fess-, S1 laigid ‘to lie’ -> less-, S2 guidid ‘to 
pray, to ask’ -> gess--, other verbs that behave like this are aingid < root aneg- (aness-) 

‘to protect,’ root arc- in dúthraiccair ‘to wish,’ -comairc ‘to ask’ -> -ress-, ar-clich ( cless-) ‘to 
ward off,’ at-reig ( at-ress -) ‘to rise,’ dligid ( dless -) ‘to be due,’ midithir ( mess -) ‘to judge,’ 
reithid (ress-) ‘to run,’ saidid (sess-) ‘to sit,’ scuchid (scess-) ‘to move,’ teichid (tess-) ‘to flee.’ 

7. Into the latter group also belongs the augmented stem of téit 
which is formed from a different root, i.e., S1 do-cuaid, ■dichuid 
‘can go, etc.’ < *di-cum-feth- (see 50.2.2.4.2). Its s-subjunctive stem 
is do-coas-, -diches-, and it can become rather difficult to identify at 
times, e.g., l st sg. do-cous, dichius, 3 rd sg. do-coí, dich/-dig, 3 rd pl. 
do-coíset, -dichset/ -dechsat. Some compounds of téit use this aug- 
mented stem, too, e.g., do tét ‘to come’ -> 3 rd sg. augmented s-subj. 
do-dig, -tuidig, 3 rd pl. do-dechsat, ■tuidchiset. 

Of many roots no subjunctive forms are attested in old texts, so that 
nothing can be said with certainty about their subjunctive stem for- 
mation. 



acht ro-clá mo slúasat 
‘if only my shovel 
would dig!’ 


53.4.1. The active s-subjunctive 

The endings of the s-subjunctive are those of the S1 inflection, with the exception of the 3 rd sg., 
which — not unlike the s-preterite — is endingless in the absolute and even ‘suffixless’ in the con- 
junct, ending in the plain root vowel. Apart from the 3 rd sg. conjunct, the s of the s-subjunctive 
can be seen in all persons. 




person 


absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

unstressed 

l 5 * sg- 


gessu 

su 

■gess 

s 

-gus 

us 

2 nd sg. 

Jr: . : ; ' 

gessi 

s’i 

■geiss 

s’ 

-gais 

as’ 

3 rd sg. 


geiss 

s’ 

■8 é 

V 

-g 

C 


rel. 

gess 

s 

- 





pass. 

gessair 

sap’ 

■gessar 

sap 




pass. rel. 

gessar 

sap 

- 




1“' pl. 


gesmai 

smi 

■gessam 

sap 




rel. 

gesmae 

sme 

- 




2 nd pl. 


geiste 

s’t’e 

■geissid 

s’a8’ 



3 rd pl. 


gessait 

sad’ 

■gessat 

sad 




rel. 

gestae 

sde 

- 





pass. 

n/a 


■gessatar 

sadap 




pass. rel. 

n/a 


- 





Illustration 53.10: The s-subjunctive 
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Note: 

1. When the root vowel is stressed, the 3 rd sg. conjunct of the s-subjunctive always has a long 
vowel, irrespective of whether the vowel of the subjunctive stem is long or short, e.g., ní-má ‘may 
it not break’ <- maidid ( más-), fo-ló ‘may (s)he endure’ <- fo-loing ( los-), at-ré ‘let him get up’ <- 
at reig ( ress-), slán-sé ‘may (s)he sit safely’ <- saidid (sess-). 

2. But when the root is unstressed, strange things happen. It would be expected that subjunctive 
stems with inherent short vowels like ress- <- reithid lose everything except for the initial conso- 
nant, e.g., the compound fo-reith ‘to help’ -> amdom-foir ‘that (s)he may help me’: only the r of 
the root ‘survives’ as a visible element, the e of the subjunctive stem is reflected by the palatal- 
ization of the r, or do-infet ‘to inspire’ (root feth-) -> mani-tinib ‘if he do not inspire’: the pala- 
talized b reflects unstressed f in absolute auslaut, with an e lost after it. Subjunctive stems with 
inherent long vowels ought to be reflected by the root’s initial consonant and the shortened root 
vowel in absolute auslaut, e.g., ingreinn ‘to persecute’ -> • ingre ‘(s)he may persecute,’ con-dieig 
‘to seek’ (< *cum-di-sag-) -> -cuintea ‘he may seek,’ or ar-icc ‘to come’ -> airi ‘(s)he may come,’ 
which actually has no initial consonant in the root. 

3. This predictable state of affairs is indeed sometimes encountered, but more often than not 
even in those cases with an inherent long vowel in the subjunctive stem, where the 3 rd sg. con- 
junct would be expected to end in a short vowel in unstressed position, the vowel may be lost, 
with only the initial consonant remaining of the root, e.g., do-etet ‘to track down’ (< *to-in-teg-, a 
compound of téit, subjunctive stem tess-) -> do-eit ‘(s)he may track down,’ fo-loing ‘to suffer’ 
(subjunctive stem loss-) -> • ful ‘(s)he may suffer,’ or do-airic ‘to come’ (subjunctive stem tiss-) -> 
tair ‘(s)he may come.’ Note that in the last example no trace remains of the root except for a mark 
of palatalization on the r. 

Although this is a highly difficult formation, I will not quote more forms here. You will 
find a lot of these collected in GOI 391-395 and other handbooks. Don’t be disheartened: 
even the greatest among Old Irish scholars admit to having difficulties in recognizing 3 rd 
sg. conjunct forms of s-subjunctives at times. 

53.4.2. The deponent s-subjunctive 

A few verbs inflect as deponents: S2 midithir (mess-) ‘to judge,’ S1 ithid (ess-) ‘to eat,’ do-futhrac- 
cair, -dúthraccair (• dúthairs-, dúthras) ‘to wish.’ The most important of these is ro-fitir, subjunc- 
tive stem fess-, sometimes fes- (2 nd sg. • fésser, 3 rd sg. • fíastar ). Only very few absolute deponent 
forms are attested: 2 nd sg. meser and 3 rd sg. relative mestar, 3 rd sg. estir. I will only give the 
conjunct paradigm of fess- in the following table: 
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person 


conjunct (dependent) 

l st sg. 


■fessur 

sur 

2 nd sg. 


■feisser 

s’ap 

3 rd sg. 


■festar 

stap 


pass. 

IÍÉ;lJ3li5SL 

■fessar 

S3p 

l st pl. 


■fessamar 

somap 

2 I,d pl. 

;]■ J; ;]]):;]: 

■fessid 

s’ah’ 

3 rd pl. 


■fessatar 

sadap 


pass. 

■fessatar 

sadsp 


Illustration 53.11: The conjunct deponent s-subjunctive 


53.5. Exercise 

Form the subjunctive stem of some of the following verbs and inflect them in the present 
subjunctive: 

scríbaid /s’k’r’i(3aó’/ (Wl) ‘to write’ 
millid /m’il’aS’/ (W2a) ‘to ruin’ 
reithid /r’eG’aS’/ (Sl) ‘to run’ 
lenaid /l’eva8’/ (S3) ‘to follow’ 

do-cuirethar, tochraither /do kup’a0ap -toxpaG’ap/ (W2b) ‘to put, to throw’ 
ar-midethar, -airmidethar /ap-m’iS’aGap -ap’p’aS’aGap/ (S2) ‘to aim at’ 


53.6. The past subjunctive 

The past subjunctive or imperfect subjunctive has the following uses: 

1. It has the same connotations as described in 53.1 for the subjunctive in general when the 
action of the sentence is set in the past, e.g., as-bert Conchobor fria muintir ara scortais a 
cairptiu ‘Conchobor told his men that they should unyoke their chariots; C. sagte seinen 
Mannern, sie sollten ihre Wagen ausspannen’ (CCC 2). Since the action of the sentence lies 
in the past ( as-bert ‘said’) the past subjunctive • scortais ‘they should unyoke’ has to be used 
in the final clause. If the action were present, the present subjunctive -scorat had to be 
used, e.g., *as-beir Conchobor fria muintir ara-scorat a cairptiu ‘Conchobor tells his men 
that they should unyoke their chariots; C. sagt seinen Mannern, sie sollen ihre Wagen 
ausspannen.’ 

2. Without any temporal connotation it is used in various types of subordinate clauses to 
characterize a verbal action as hypothetical, doubtful, improbable or unreal. In this sense it 
is especially common in conditional (‘if’) and concessive (‘although, even if’) clauses. Ex- 
amples are: no meilinn léini mbithnuí; indíu táthumm dom séimi ná-melainn cid aithléini ‘I 
used to wear an evernew shirt; but today I have become so thin that I could not even wear 
a worn-out shirt’ (GT 48); ba lóithred fo chétóir amal bid i talam no beth tresna ilchéta 
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blíadnae ‘instantly he turned to dust, as if he had been in earth for many hundred years 
(lit.: as if it had been in earth that he had been for many hundred years)’ (IB 65); is fochen 
lim-sa ém [...], má cot-ísinn; ní-cumgaimm ní duit ‘it is (= would be) right with me, if I 
could do it; but I can’t do anything for thee’ (TBF 128); Cú Chulainn says: maith limm, 
cenco beinn acht óenlá for domun ‘I want it (= fame), even if I should be (= live) but a 
single day in this world’ (TBC 640 f.). 

3. Sometimes the past subjunctive is used where a present subjunctive would be expected 
syntactically. 

The past subjunctive is simply formed by adding the ‘secondary endings,’ which we have 
learned in 49.1, to the subjunctive stem. As in the case of the imperfect, no distinction between 
absolute and conjunct forms exists; simple verbs without a preceding particle are compounded 
with the empty particle no-. Active and deponent verbs inflect alike. The sample verbs below are 
the same as in 49.1: 


person 

W1 

W2 

S1 

H2 

ending 

l st sg. 

■carainn 

■suidiginn 

do-berainn, taibrinn 

■beinn 

an’ 

2 nd sg. 

■cartha 

■suidigthea 

do-bertha, -taibrithea 

■betha 

(a) 0 <’)a 

3 rd sg. 

■carad, -ath 

■suidiged, -eth 

do-berad, -taibred 

■beth, -bed 

08 a 0 

pass. 

■carthae 

■suidigthe 

do berthae, taibrithe 

■bethe 

(a) 0 (’)e 

l st pl. 

■carmais 

■suidigmis 

do bermais, -taibrimis 

■bemmis 

(a)m ! ’)as’ 

2 nd pl. 

■carthae 

■suidigthe 

do berthae, taibrithe 

■bethe 

(a) 0 (’)e 

3 rd pl. 

■cartais 

■suidigtis 

do-bertais, -taibritis 

■betis 

(a)d<’)as’ 

pass. 

■cartais 

■suidigtis 

do-bertais, -taibritis 

- 

(a)d(’>as’ 


Illustration 53.12: The inflection of the past subjunctive 1 

The two examples below for the past of the s-subjunctive are S2 guidid ‘to ask, to pray,’ subjunc- 
tive stem ges- /g’es-/, and S1 do tét ‘to come,’ subjunctive stem do-tes-, ■taís- or-táes- /do-t’es-, 
•tais-/. Note the difference between deutero- and prototonic forms in the case of the latter: 


person 


S2 

S1 

ending 

l st sg. 


■gessinn 

do-téisinn, -taísinn 

an’ 

2 nd sg. 


■gesta 

do tíasta, -táesta 

(a) 0 (’)a 

3 rd sg. 


■gessed 

do-téised, -taísed 

a5 a 0 


pass. 

■gestae 

do-tíastae, táestae 

(a) 0 (’)e 

l st pl. 


■gesmais 

do-tíasmais, -táesmais 

(a)m(’)os’ 

2 nd pl. 


■geste 

do-téiste, -taíste 

(a) 0 (’)e 

3 rd pl. 


■gestais 

do-tíastais, -táestais 

(a)d<’)as’ 


pass. 

■gestais 

do-tíastais, -táestais 

(a)d(’'as’ 


Illustration 53.13: The inflection of the past subjunctive 2 
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53.7. Exercise 

Form the subjunctive stem of the following verbs and inflect them in the past subjunctive: 

do meil, tomail /do-m’eA’ -topaA.’/ (Sl) ‘to consume’ 
fo-reith, foiret /fo-re0’ -fop’ad/ (Sl) ‘to help’ 
ad-cí, -accai /a5-k’i -aki/ (H2) ‘to see’ 
ro-icc, ■ricc /ro-ig’ -r’ig’/ (Sl) ‘to reach’ 

do cuirethar, ■tochraither /do-kup’a0ap -toxpa0’ap/ (W2b) ‘to put, to throw’ 

53.8. The subjunctive of the copula 

I already discussed the subjunctive of the substantive verb in the preceding sections. The copula 
has special forms of the present and past subjunctive. Note that the copula has separate absolute 
forms in the past subjunctive, whereas otherwise no distinction between absolute and conjunct 
exists in this mood. 


- : 

::: '% 1:“;: Tj ': 

present 

subjunctive 

past subjunctive 

.. 

SSlSfíít 

ijjíiijjj;.;:.:::.: :: j'jj-; 

absolute 

conjunct 

/7 :;. ::: . :,"y - T.- $ ::: :j, . 

absolute 

conjimct 

1sg. 


ba 

-ba L 

n/a 

-bin, -benn 

2 nd sg. 


ba, be 

-ba 

n/a 

-ptha 

3 rd sg. 

=s=h li : :; "É ■ ■ :: 

=T! j j ;•?[’!!!! Í! H' : :i 

rel. 

ba 

bes, bas 

-b, -p, -dib, -dip, 
-bo, -po, -bu 

bid, bith 

bed L , bad L 

-bad, -pad, -bed 

l sl pl. 


n/a 

-ban L 

bemmis, bimmis 

-bemmis, -bimmis 

2 nd pl. 

jjíjjjljjrjr :i: . 

bede 

-bad 

n/a 

n/a 

3 rd pl. 


n/a 

-bet L , -bat L , -pat L 

betis, bitis 

-bdis, -ptis, -dis, -tis 


rel. 

bete, beta, bata 

- 

n/a 

- 


Illustration 53.14: The subjunctive of the copula 


Note: 

1. After nasalizing particles and conjunctions the nasalization appears as -m-, e.g., arimp ‘in 
order that it may be.’ Sometimes the -b- of the copula may be assimilated completely to a pre- 
ceding -m-, e.g., comman ‘so that we may be’ for comban, or airmtis beside airmbtis. 

2. The variant -dib, -dip can appear instead of -b, -p, e.g., aimdib ‘in order that it may be’ beside 
arimp, or condib, condip ‘that it may be.’ 

3. After the conjunctions cía ‘although’ and má ‘if’ special forms of the 3 rd persons are used. The 
present subjunctive has 3 rd sg. cid, cith, ced, ceith, neg. cinip, cenip, cenib, 3 rd pl. cit; 3 rd sg. mad, 
neg. manip, 3 rd pl. mat. The past subjunctive has 3 rd sg. cid, mad, 3 rd pl. cetis, matis. 

4. When cía ‘although’ and má ‘if’ are used with the indicative of verbs that have no infixed 
pronoun, the subjunctive -d is added to the two conjunctions. 

You can find a table with the subjunctive classes in Appendix F.9. 
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53.9. The prehistory of the subjunctive 

The Old Irish a-, e- and s-subjunctives all go back to the same PIE formation, the thematic 
s-aorist subjunctive. The split into a- and s-subjunctives was triggered by different phonetic 
environments and probably took place within Insular Celtic, the split between a- and e-subjunc- 
tives took place only within Irish. The reshaping of the original 3 rd sg. s-subjunctive *-set(i) > 
*-s(i) happened in analogy to the 3 rd sg. of the s-preterite. 


abs. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st Sg. 

mela « 

*me^ahu 

*melasu « 

*melasu 

*melh 2 soh 2 

2 nd sg. 

melae 

*meA.ahehi 

*melasesi« 

*melasesi 

*melh 2 sesi 

3 rd sg. 

melaid 

*me^ahe0i 

*melaseti« 

*melaseti 

*melh 2 seti 

l st pl. 

melfmai 

*melahomohi« 

*melasomosi« 

*melasomosi 

*melh 2 somosi 

2 nd pl. 

melftae 

*rne/,ahe0e « 

*melasetesi« 

*melasetesi 

*melh 2 setesi 

3 rd pl. 

melait 

*me^ahodi 

*melasonti« 

*melasonti 

*melh 2 sonti 

Illustration 53.15: The prehistory of the absolute a-subjunctive 



conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

■mel « 

*meXahu 

*melasu « 

*melasU 

*melh 2 soh 2 

2 nd sg. 

■melae « 

‘meÁaheh 

*melases « 

*melasesi 

*melh 2 sesi 

3 rd sg. 

■mela 

*me7.ahe0 

*melaset« 

*melaseti 

*melh 2 seti 

l st pl. 

■melam 

*meXahopohi 

*melasomos « 

*melasomosi 

*melh 2 somosi 

2 nd pl. 

■melaid 

*meÁahe0eh 

*melasetes « 

*melasetesi 

*melh 2 setesi 

3 rd pl. 

■melat 

*meXahodi 

*melasont« 

*melasonti 

*melh 2 sonti 

Illustration 53.16: The prehistory of the conjunct a-subjunctive 


abs. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

tíasu « 

*tésu 

*texsu 

*tei'/ v sU 

*(s)teigsoh 2 

2 nd sg. 

téisi « 

*tesehi 

*texsesi« 

*tei/sesi 

*(s)teigsesi 

3 rd sg. 

téis 

*tesi 

*téxsi« 

*tei/seti 

*(s)teigseti 

l st pl. 

tíasfmai 

*tésomohi« 

*texsomosi« 

*tei/somosi 

*(s)teigsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

téisfte 

*tese0e- 

*texsetesi« 

*tei/setesi 

*(s)teigsetesi 

3 rd pl. 

tíasait 

*tésodi 

*texsonti« 

*tei/sonti 

*(s)teigsonti 


Illustration 53.17: The prehistory of the absolute s-subjunctive 
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conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

I 5 ' sg. 

• tías 

*tesu 

*texsu 

*teixsU 

*(s)tejgsoh 2 

2"d sg. 

L:.::; ííí/L ::: . ' :: 

■téis 

*teseh 

*texses 

*teixsesi 

*(s)tejgsesi 

3 rt1 sg. 

■té 

*téh 

*texs « 

*tejxseti 

*(s)tejgseti 

l st pl. 

■tíasam 

*tesopah 

*texsomos 

*tejxsomosi 

*(s)tejgsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

■téisid 

*tese0eh 

*texsetes 

*tejxsetesi 

*(s)tejgsetesi 

3 rd pl. 

■tíasat 

*tesod 

*texsont 

*tejxsonti 

*(s)tejgsonti 


Illustration 53.18: The prehistorv of the conjunct s-subjunctive 
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54.1. A poem 


‘In-n-esser dom to á?’ 
‘Tó, mani-má mo á! 
Ara-tair mo á mó!’ 
‘Mani-má to á, tó.’ 


‘in-n’es’ap dop. to a?’ 
‘to, mav’i ma mo a! 
apa dap’ mo a mo!’ 
‘mav’i ma to a, to.’ 


Note: 

1. to L is an early form of do L ‘thy.’ 

2: Source: Calvert WATKINS, ‘Varia III. 2. »In essar dam do á?«,’ Ériu 29 (1978), 161-165 


54.2. Varia 

1. acht followed by an augmented subjunctive means ‘provided that, if only.’ 

2. nícon■ is a variant of the negative particle ní-; the two are freely interchangeable. 

3. •ribuilsed in sentence 16 is the augmented 3 rd sg. conditional ‘could jump’ of S1 lingid ‘to jump’ 
< * ro-ibles-eth < *(pi-(plang-se-ti-. 


54.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. ** Cid fáilte ad-cot-sa 7 do-ngnéu, is tussu immid-folngai dam, a Dé. (M/. 92al7) 2. ** Ní imned 
limm, acht rop Críst pridches 7 imme-ráda cách. (Wb. 23b24) 3. ** Cía beith ara-n-accathar nech 
inna rétu inducbaidi in betha-so, arnach-corathar i mmoth 7 machthad dia seirc 7 dia n-accobur. 
(Ml. 68b9) 4. * Cía beith a ndéide-sin im labrad-sa, .i. gáu 7 fír, combad sain a n-as-berainn ó 
bélaib 7 a n-í imme-rádainn ó chridiu. (Wb. 14c23) 5. ** Is dó do-gniinn-se a n-í-sin, combin 
cosmail fri encu. (Ml. 91b7) 6 . ** Ba torad saíthir dúnn [...] ce do-melmais cech túarai 7 ce 
do-gnemmis a ndo-gniat ar céili. (Wb. 10c21) 7. * Níbu machthad do-rróntae día dind lieicc la 
geinti ainchreitmechu. (Sg. 65al) 8 . ** Is toísigiu ad-ciam teilciud in béla resíu ro-cloammar a 
guth-side. (Ml. 112bl2) 9. ** Cía théis [sc. Día] i loc bes ardu, ní ardu de. Ní samlaid són dún-ni, 
air immi ardu-ni de tri dul isna lucu arda. (Ml. 23d23) 10. ** Cech nóeb boíe, fil, bias (= will be) 
co bráth, [...] ro bet ocom chobair! (Fél. Ep. 289-292) 11. * Rom-sóerae, á ísu, lat nóebu tan tíastae, 
amal sóersai ísac de lámaib a athar. (Fél. Ep. 467-470) 12. ** ‘Cía bemmi-ni for longais riam [sc. 
Conchobar], ní-fil i nÉire óclaig bas amru,’ ol Fergus. 13. ** Ba ingnad la Conn nícon-taibred 
Connlae taithesc do neoch acht tísed in ben. (EC 12) 14. * Na-mbert lais dochum a scuile 
ara-ngabad léigend lais amal cach nduine. (Gosp. 23) 15. ** Ní-fetar ní arndot-áigthe do neoch. 
(TBC 1325 f.) 16. * Is é int ogam ro-scríbad i toíb inna omnae, arná-dechsad nech secce co-rribuil- 
sed eirr óencharpait tairse. (TBC 827 ff.) 17. ** íarmi-foacht araile di felmaccaib do suidiu cid 
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diambad maith a llae-sa. (TBC 612 f.) 18. ** As bert Pátraic: Toisc limm fer oínséitche doná-rruc- 
thae acht óentuistiu. ( Thes . ii 241.9) 19. ** Nícon robae rann di rannaib in domuin inná-ructais i 
ndoíri 7 asnacha-tucad Día. (M7. 125b7) 20. * Ad-taat trí glantae do cach róut, téora aimsera 
i-nglanatar, téora tucaiti ara-nglanatar. ( Corm. 1082) 

Transcription 

I. k’i5’ fal’t’e a5 god-sa ogus 5o i]gneu, is tusu im’i5 oki]gi dag, a 5’e. 2. n’l h’im’n’a5 l’im, a^t rob k’r’!st 
p’r’i5’x’as ogus im’e ra5a ka%- 3. k’ia P’e0’ apa-vaka0ap n’e% ina r’edu h’indug[3a5’i in P’e0a-so, apvax gopa0ap 
i mo0 ogus pax@a5 d’ia s’er’k’ ogus 5’ia vakaPup. 4. k’ia P’e0’ a n’d’ed’e-s’iv’ im ^.aPpa5-sa, e5 ov gau ogus ip, 
komba5 sav’ a vas-P’epan’ o b’e^aP’ ogus a v’i im’e pa5an’ o x’p’iS’u. 5. is do do g’n’ian’-s’e a v’i-s’iv’, komb’in 
kospa^.’ f’r’i h’engu. 6. ba topa5 sai0’ap’ dun k’e do-m’eXmas’ k’ex duapi ogus k’e do g’n’em’as’ a ndo y’v’iad 
ap g’eX’i. 7. n’lbu pax@a5 do ronte d’ia d’ind ^’iag’ la g’en’t’i hav’x’p’ed’p’axu. 8. is tois’ax’u ad k’iap t’el’g’u5 
in P’e^.a r’es’íu ro kloamap a yu0-s’i5’e. 9. k’ia 0’es’ i log b’es ardu, n’i hardu d’e. n’i sap^.a5’ sov dun-n’i, ap’ 
imi ardu-n’i de t’r’i 5u^. isna lugu harda. 10. k’ex noip boie, f’iX’, b’ias ko bra0, ro b’et ogam x°P a P’! 

II. rom hoipe, á isu, lat voipu tan d’iasde, apa^. soipsi isag d’e kapaP’ a a0ap. 12. ‘k’ia P’em’i-n’i fop lorjgas’ 
r’iap, n’l-f’A’ i v’ep’e ogXay’ bas appu,’ o^. f’epyus. 13. ba h’iqgnaS la kon n’lkon taP’p’a5 kon^.e ta0’ask do 
veux axt t’Is’a5 in Pev. 14. na-m’b’ert las’ doxum a sku^.’e apa i]gaPa5 l’ex’and las’ apa^. kax nduv’e. 
15. n’l f’edap n’i arndad ax’O’e do v’eux. 16. Is e int oyam ro s’k’ripa5 i doiP’ inna hopve, arna d’exsa5 n’ex 
s’ek’e ko r’ipuA.’s’a5 er’ oivxarbad’ tap’s’e. 17. iappi foaxt apáX’e di ekyakaP’ do hu5’u k’i5 d’iamba5 pa0’ a laé- 
sa. 18. tos’k’ l’im f’ep oiv’h’e5’x’e dova rug0e axt ointus’d’u. 19. n’lkov roPe ran di panaP’ in dopuv’ 
ina rugdas’ i ndoip’i ogus asnaxa-tuga5 d’ia. 20. ad taad t’r’i glante do kax poud, t’eupa ham’s’apa 
i qglavadap, t’eupa tugad’i apa qglavadap. 


English 

I. Though it be happiness which we should attain and which we should make, it is they who 
cause it to us. 2. It is no grievance for us, provided it be God whom all people preach and think 
of. 3. Though it be that thou should see a glorious thing of this world, that it may not put thee 
into amazement out of love of it and desire for it. 4. So that it may be different what they should 
say from their lips and what they should think in their hearts. 5. It is therefore she used to do 
this, so that she might be similar to the innocent. 6 . It were a fruit of labor for me if I consumed 
every food and if I did what my companion does. 7. It were a wonder that gods should not be 
made from (the) stones. 8 . Isn’t it first ( Olr .: comparative) they see the throwing of the axes 
before they should hear their sounds? 9. Even though thou should go into a higher place, thou 
art not higher from it. 10. All ( uile ) saints that were, that are, shouldn’t they be helping us? 

II. May you deliver us, ye saints when you should come, as you have delivered (use ro!) the 
sons from the hands of their fathers. 12. Though I be in exile before you, there are no warriors in 
Ireland who would be more wonderful than you. 13. It was not strange for Conn that Connlae 
would give answers provided that the women would not come. 14. We took you with us to our 
school in order that you might take up reading with us like all people. 15. Have you found any- 
thing why ( Olr .: on account of which) I should be feared by anybody? 16. These are the ogam in- 
scriptions that had been written on the sides of the trees, that they should not go past them until 
warriors ( eirr ) of chariots should have jumped across them. 17. Some of the students asked him 
( do ) for what these days would be good. 18. She desires men of many (il-) wives to whom many 
children should have been born. 19. There were parts of the world into which I should have been 
carried into captivity and out of which God should not have brought me. 20. Is there one 
cleaning for a road, one time at which it is cleaned, one reason for which it is cleaned? 
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54.4. Test 

Try to recognize the verbal forms (give as much information about the words as possible —class, 
person, number, mood, dependent or independent, relative). Give also the quotation form of the 
verb and say to which present class it belongs: 


cara: 

■mille: 

■soram: 

rethir: 

do-gnetis: 

or 

conmelae: 

■messatar: 

sláiss: 

do-tías: 

■folus: 

■seiss: 

for-chana: 

ro-cloítis: 

ad-fé: 

imm-soa: 

■tuidchissem: 

■lie: 

■coratar: 

■máissed: 

bad: 

■ tísmais: 

dorónmais: 

do-dig: 

ar-menar: 

frisn-orratar: 

nádrí: 

as-roibre: 

■accastar: 

■criat: 

■dematar: 

do-rotsad: 

folóis: 

ad-cetha: 

do-roilcea: 

ro-sásam: 

■ré: 

or 

■foir: 
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55.1. The future tense 

The future tense is used for verbal actions that will take place in the future, e.g., / will alwavs 
love you or ein Schiff wird kommen. In contrast to German, where you can always also use the 
present tense to denote future actions (e.g., und das bringt mir den einerí), in Old Irish the future 
tense has to be applied with the same rigor for future actions as in English. Among all the intri- 
cate treasures of Old Irish grammar, the formation of the future is perhaps the most complicated 
chapter because of the many different classes and the even more numerous exceptions. Old Irish 
has the following different future formations, which we will learn in this lesson: 

f-future 
s-future: 

unreduplicated s-future 
reduplicated s-future 
i-future: 

reduplicated i-future 
íu-future 
a-future: 

reduplicated a-future 
é-future 

irregular and suppletive formations 

Illustration 55.1: tarmi regam! 

Pasaremos\ ‘We will get through!’ 

55.2. The f-future 

The f-future is formed by nearly all weak verbs (except W1 caraid ‘to love,’ W1 gataid ‘to steal,’ 
compounds of W1 scaraid and W2 ad-gládathar ‘to talk to’), by H3 verbs, by compounds of S1 
•icc, by compounds of S2 moinethar and by H2 ad-roilli ‘to earn.’ The underlying suffix of the 
f-future is -i/-, which is added directly to the present stem. Originally, that meant in early Old 
Irish, the suffix caused palatalization of the root final consonant in all verbal classes. During the 
course of the Old Irish period, however, in the W1 class and in some W2b verbs the root final 
consonant and the / of the suffix become analogicaIly depalatalized under influence from the 
present stem, e.g., old 3 rd pl. abs. soírfid /soip’f’aS’/ ‘(s)he will deliver,’ but later sóerfaid /soip- 
faS’/, in: ní fetar indam-soírfad Día fa nacc ‘I do not know whether God will deliver me or not’ 
(M/. 90cl9). The i, that is to say the vowel of the suffix, is usually absent on the surface due to 
syncope; it only becomes visible when it comes to stand in an unsyncopated syllable. The //f/ of 
the suffix may appear as voiced b /p/ in absolute auslaut or intervocalically, e.g., syncopated l st 
sg. abs. léicfea /l’eg’f’a/, but unsyncopated l st sg. conj. • léiciub /-l’eg’up/ ‘I will let.’ The endings 
of the f-future are those of the a-ending set (see 53.2), with the one difference that the l st sg. con- 
junct is endingless and shows u-infection before the f/b. 
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55.2.1. The active f-future 

The paradigm of W2 léicid ‘to let,’ future stem léicf- /l’eg’f’-/, shall suffice to demonstrate the 
inflection of the f-future: 


person absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


l st sg. 


léicfea 

C’f’a 

■léiciub 

C’uP 

2 nd sg. 


léicfe 

C’f’e 

■léicfe 

C’f’e 

3 rd sg. 


léicfid 

C’f’aS’ 

■léicfea 

C’f’a 


rel. 

léicfes 

C’f’as 

- 



pass. 

léicfithir 

C’f’aB’ap’ 

■léicfither 

Cf’oG’ap 


pass. rel. 

léicfither 

C’f’aB’ap 

- 


l st pl. 


léicfimmi 

Cf’am’i 

■léicfem 

C’f’ap. 


rel. 

léicfimme 

C’f’am’e 

- 

£££££::£;!■ 

2” d pl. 

£.£;'£ i 

léicfithe 

C’f’aG’e 

■léicfid 

C’f’aS’ 

3 rd pl. 

£ ■ ’ £■.; 

léicfit 

C’f’ad’ 

■léicfet 

C’f’ad 


rel. 

léicfite 

C’fad’e 

- 



pass. 

léicfitir 

C’f’ad’ap’ 

■léicfiter 

C’f’ad’ap 

J; £:;!;££•/ £1:r 

pass. rel. 

léicfiter 

C’f’od’ap 

- 

rr l£jK££l££-:l£l£££]!! 

Illustration 55.2: The f-future 





Note: 

1. Instead of th /0/ in the forms above voiced d /5/ may also appear, e.g., léicfidir. 

2. When the rules of syncope demand it, a vowel is retained before the /, which then usually 
appears as voiced b /$/. Furthermore, vowels after f/b may then be syncopated, e.g., 3 rd sg. abs. 
pridchibid ‘(s)he will preach’ from W1 (!) pridchid , l st pl. do-aidlibem ‘we will visit’ from W1 
do-aidlea or 3 rd sg. pass. do■ díuscibther ‘(s)he will be awakened’ from W2 do díuschi. 

3. If the root final consonant is a b, it and the /of the future-suffix usually merge in /or b, e.g., 
ad trefea and ad trebea /ad-t’r’ef’a ad-t’r’e[3’a/ ‘(s)he will dwell’ < *ad-treb-fea from W1 ad treba. 

4. In the later language the f-future spreads to other verbal classes and ultimately replaces most 
other future formations in Irish. 


55.2.2. The deponent f-future 

The inflection of deponent f-futures is absolutely parallel to that of the a-subjunctive. The hand- 
books cite no forms of the f-future passive of deponent verbs; apparently there are no 
attestations in early texts. But judging by texts like the prophetic passages in Immacallam in dá 
Thúarad, the passive forms seem to have been formally identical with the deponent forms: e.g., 
dichrechnaigfither, digradaigfider (I2T 224): 
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person absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


l St sg. 


suidigfer 

C’f’ap 

■suidigfer 

C’f’op 

2 nd sg. 


suidigfider 

C’f’aS’ap 

■suidigfider 

C’f’oS’op 

sg. 


suidigfidir 

C’f’aS’ap’ 

■suidigfedar 

C’f’oSop 

.. ' ' - ' 

rel. 

suidigfedar 

C’f’odap 

- 



pass. 

suidigfidir 

C’f’oS’op’ 

■suidigfedar 

C’f’oSop 


pass. rel. 

suidigfedar 

C’f’oSap 

- 


l sl pl. 


suidigfimmir 

C’f’am’op’ 

■suidigfemmar 

C’f’omop 


rel. 

suidigfemmar 

C’f’omop 

- 


2 nd pl. 


suidigfide 

C’f’oS’e 

■suidigfid 

C’f’oS’ 

3" 1 pl. 


suidigfitir 

C’f’od’op’ 

■suidigfetar 

C’f’odop 


rel. 

suidigfetar 

C’f’odop 

- 



pass. 

suidigfitir 

C’f’od’op’ 

■suidigfetar 

C’f’adop 

! ',I. :. I- 

pass. rel. 

suidigfetar 

C’f’odop 

- 



Illustration 55.3: The deponent f-future 


55.3. The s-future 

All strong verbs that form an s-subjunctive also form an s-future. The only exceptions are com- 
pounds of • icc , which have an f-future, and téit and its compounds, which use a suppletive stem. 
In the s-future the suffix s is added to the verbal root in exactly the same way as described for 
the s-subjunctive (see 53.4). The endings of the s-future are basically those of the s-subjunctive, 
with influence from the a-ending set in the l st sg. absolute. Two subtypes can be distinguished, a 
reduplicated and an unreduplicated type: 

55.3.1. The unreduplicated type 

As far as can be judged from the meagerly attested forms, in S1 verbs with a basic short e in the 
present and subjunctive stems, the futures look exactly the same as the subjunctives; the correct 
translation will have to be inferred from the context. The verbs and compounds in question are: 

verb future stem 

aingid ‘to protect’ aness- 

at-reig ‘to rise’ ress- 

feidid ‘to lead’ fess- 

laigid ‘to lie’ less- 

reithid ‘to run’ ress- 

saidid ‘to sit’ sess- 

teichid ‘to flee’ tess- 

Illustration 55.4: The unreduplicated s-future 
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55.3.2. The reduplicated type 

All other verbs form their s-future by basically reduplicating their s-subjunctive stem, using i as 
the reduplicating vowel. Reduplication in the s-future can basically be represented structurally 
as follows: 

root: s-future: 

Cl(R)VC2- Cli-Cl[+Ien, +pal](R)3S- 

Due to reduplication the verbal root is always unstressed in this formation and the root vowel is 
reduced to schwa /a/. In the 3 rd sg. conjunct, just as in the majority of s-subjunctives, the s of the 
s-future and the preceding vowel are completely lost, leaving the bare anlauting consonant of 
the root after the reduplication syllable. The example below is the future of S2 guidid ‘to ask, to 
pray,’ subjunctive stem gess-, future stem giges- /g’iy’as-/. Note that C in this table refers to the 
lenited root initial consonant, not to the root final consonant as usual: 

person absolute (independent) conjunct (dependent) 


1 st sg. 


gigsea 

C’s’a 

■gigius 

C’us 

2 nd sg. 


gigsi 

C’s’i 

■gigis 

C’as’ 

3 rf sg. 


gig is 

C’as’ 

■gig 

C’ 


rel. 

giges 

C’as 

- 



pass. 

gigestir 

C’as’t’ap’ 

■gigestar 

C’astap 


pass. rel. 

gigestar 

C’astap 

- 

;i; f---. ;;: /... -;H 

l^pl. 


gigsimmi 

C’s’am’i 

■gigsem 

C’s’ap 


rel. 

gigsimme 

C’s’am’e 

- 


2 nd pl. 


gigeste 

" ' •:: 'ÍC :ii: jji. :!!■.!!:! ’ !!' 'nr’llf 

C’aste 

'gigsid 

C’s’a8’ 

3 rd pl. 


gigsit 

C’s’ad’ 

■gigset 

C’s’ad 


rel. 

gigsite 

C’s’ad’e 

- 



pass. 

gigsitir 

C’s’ad’ap’ 

■gigsetar 

C’s’adap 

11 ' i: •••' ! ;;! '• ;j = 

pass. rel. 

gigsetar 

C’s’adap 

- 


Illustration 55.5: The reduplicated s- 

-future 




Note: 

1. Again, you may have already guessed: the vocalization of the endings may vary depending on 
diverging syncope patterns. 

2. The anlauting sound of roots beginning with /- is regularly lenited away when reduplicated, 
i.e., *íiie- > fie-; furthermore, the resulting hiatus sequence ie/ia /ia/ is in many positions 
contracted into a single short e, thus rendering the reduplicated s-future virtually indistinguish- 
able from the corresponding s-subjunctive, e.g., the s-future of S3 ro fitir ‘to know’ is l st sg. 
■fessur, 3 rd sg. with hiatus • fiastar; 2 nd pl. • fessid, 3 rd pl. • fessatar .; or from S1 fichid ‘to fight’: 3 rd sg. 
■//, 3 rd sg. pass. • fiastar, but l st sg. fessa, 3 rd pl. pass. fessaitir. Analogically, S2 midithir behaves 
the same way. 
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3. Vocalically anlauting verbs reduplicate with i alone, e.g., S1 orgaid ‘to slay,’ subjunctive stem 
orr- -> future stem iorr-, iurr- /ior- iíir-/; S1 ithid ‘to eat,’ subjunctive stem ess- -> *iess-, further 
contracted to future stem íss- /is-/. 

4. Roots beginning with sl- and sn- lose the s in reduplication, e.g., S2 sligid ‘to fell’ -> future 
stem siles-; S2 slaidid ‘to strike’ -> selas-; S2 snigid ‘to drip’ -> sines-. 

5. S1 seinnid ‘to play an instrument; to strike’ and do seinn ‘to hunt’ have the future stem sifes- 
/sibes-. 

6. S1 lingid ‘to jump’ has the future stem iblis-, but this is only found in usually obscured form in 
compounds. 

7. In roots containing etymological u or a the root initial consonant remains unpalatalized, e.g., 
2 nd sg. abs. memais /m’epas’/ ‘thou wilt break’ from S2 maidid or l st sg. conj. fo-lilus /fo-l’iLus/ ‘I 
will suffer’ from S1 fo loing. Likewise; the s in these cases is depalatalized if the vowel in front of 
it is syncopated, e.g., l st sg. abs. bibsa /b’i(3sa/ ‘I will break’ from S1 bongaid or 3 rd pl. conj. 
■memsat /m’epsad/ ‘they will break’ from S2 maidid. 

8. Where the verbal root has an underlying a (see 53.4.1. for examples), the i of the reduplicating 
syllable is lowered to e, e.g., maidid ‘to break’ -> future stem memas- /m’epas-/. Note that these 
verbs retain the a of the root in the 3 rd sg. conjunct, e.g., mema ‘(s)he will break.’ The redupli- 
cated s-future of saigid ‘to seek’ is disyllabic sias- /s’ias-/. 

9. When the preverbs fo- and to- come to stand in accented position immediately before the 
reduplicating syllable, they change to fóe-/foí-, resp. tóe-/toí- and the reduplication is lost (see 
also 50.2), e.g., l st sg. deuterotonic fo-cichiurr /fo-k’ix’ur/ ‘I will put,’ but prototonic -foíchiurr 
/-foix’ur/, future of S1 fo ceird. 

10. Reduplication is regularly lost when the verbal root is preceded by two or more preverbs. 

I cannot go into every irregular detail here. For many more divergent or otherwise special 
formations see GOI411-413. 


55.4. The i-future 

Verbs with a root final i, i.e., H2 verbs (except for -gní and • sní ) and most S3 verbs (except for 
compounds of gnin and • cluinethar, fitir and other verbs without a root final i.), form an 
i-future. The endings of the i-future are similar to those of W2 and H2 presents except for the 2 nd 
sg., which ends in -e. As in the case of the s-future, two subtypes can be distinguished: a redupli- 
cated type and the so-called íu-type: 

55.4.1. The reduplicated type 

Roots with a single initial consonant reduplicate this consonant using i as reduplication vowel. 
The endings are added immediately to the root initial consonant. Reduplication can be repre- 
sented structurally like this: 

root: i-future: 

Cl- "> CÍ-C[+len, +pal]-E 
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Not too many forms of this formation are attested; a full paradigm of S3 renaid ‘to sell,’ future 
stem rir- /r’ip’-/, would probably look like this: 


person 


absolute (independent) 

conjunct (dependent) 

l st sg. 


ririu 

C’u 

■ririu 

C’u 

2 nd sg. 


rire 

C’e 

■rire 

C’e 

3 rd sg. 

& 

ririd 

C’a8’ 

■riri 

C’i 


rel. 

rires 

C’os 

- 


Í 

pass. 

rirthir 

C’0’ap’ 

■rirther 

C’O’ap 


pass. rel. 

rirther 

C’0’ap 

- 


l^pl. 


rirmi 

C’m’i 

■rirem 

C’ap 


rel. 

rirme 

C’m’e 

- 


2 nd pl. 


rirthe 

C’0’e 

■ririd 

C’ap’ 

3 rd pl. 


ririt 

C’ad’ 

■riret 

C’ad 

. ::?; m .? 

rel. 

ririte (?) 

C’ad’e 

- 


:: : : :: " ::; T'" 

pass. 

rirtir 

C’d’ap’ 

■rirter 

C’d’ap 


pass. rel. 

rirter 

C’d’ap 

- 



Illustration 55.6: The reduplicated i-future 


Note: 

1. The future stem of H2 ad-cí ‘to see’ and other compounds of cí is a mixture of s- and i-future. 
The i-future type includes 3 rd sg. -accigi, du-écigi, 3 rd pl. aiccichet, the reduplicated s-future type 
includes l st sg. do-écuchus, 3 rd sg. pass. ad-cigestar, 3 rd pl. ad-cichset. 

2. S3 benaid has an i-future stem bl- < *bifí-: l st sg. bíu, -bíu, 3 rd sg. bíthus ‘(s)he will beat them,’ 
■bí, rel. bias. The attested 3 rd sg. pass. is bethir, likewise, the 3 rd sg. pass. i-future of S3 ad-fen ‘to 
requite’ is ad-fether. 


55.4.2. The íu-type 

Instead of showing overt reduplication, S3 verbs with roots beginning with consonant and r/1 
insert íu /iu/ in front of the latter. The endings are the same as in the reduplicated type, but the 
‘stem’ before the ending is always unpalatalized. This formation can be represented structurally 
like this: 

root: íu-future: 

CRÍ- CÍUR[+Ien, -pal]-E 

Examples are 3 rd pl. gíulait ‘they will stick’ from glenaid, ara chíurat ‘they will perish’ and 3 rd sg. 
ara-chíuri ‘it will perish’ from ara-chrin. 
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55.5. The a-future 

There is no easy rule as to which verbs have an a-future. The a-future is formed by strong verbs 
with roots ending in b, r, 1, m, n, by S3 -gnin and compounds and by ro-cluinethar, by W1 caraid 
‘to love’ and gataid ‘to steal,’ W2 ad-gládathar ‘to talk to,’ by H1 verbs, by H2 -gní and -sní and by 
H3 do-goa ‘to choose.’ The a-future is so called because it uses the same a-ending set for its 
inflection as the a-subjunctive (see 53.2). Again two subtypes can be distinguished: a redupli- 
cated type and the so-called é-future: 

55.5.1. The reduplicated type 

It is not easy to give simple rules about the formation of reduplicated a-futures. It may be best to 
just list the various formations together with the relevant verbs. Note that, when the redupli- 
cation syllable is moved out of the stressed position, reduplication is lost! 

1. A few verbs reduplicate with i; the vowel of the root is regularly syncopated. The stem final 
consonant basically becomes palatalized, but analogically loses palatalization again in a few 
verbs: 

1. S2 gainithir ‘is born’ A future stem gigne- /g’iy’v’a-/, e.g., 3 rd sg. gignithir, -gignethar, 3 rd 
pl. gignitir 

2. S1 gonaid ‘to slay’ gigne- /g’iy’v’a-/, 3 rd sg. pass. -gignether ‘will be slain’ 

3. S2 ro laimethar ‘to dare’ A lilme- /1’iX’g’a-/, 3 rd pl. ■ lilmatar 

4. S2 daimid ‘to suffer’ -> didme- /d’iS’g’a-/, l st sg. -didem, -didam, 2 nd sg. -didmae, 3 rd sg. 
■didma, 3 rd pl. didmat, 3 rd sg. conditional -didmed 

5. S1 ibid ‘to drink’ A *iiba- which is further contracted to íba- /l(la-/, l st sg. íba, íb, 3 rd sg. 
■íba, 3 rd pl. íbait 

2. The following verbs reduplicate with e. The stem final consonant is not palatalized. 

1. W1 caraid ‘to love’ -> future stem cechra- /k’eypa-/, e.g., 3 rd sg. cechra, 3 rd pl. cechrait 

2. W2 ad-gládathar ‘to talk to’ -> ad-gegallda-, -acellda- /a8-g’eyalda- -ag’alda-/, sometimes 
with further assimilation of -lld- to -11-, l st sg. ad-gegallar, 3 rd sg. ad-gegalldathar 

3. S1 canaid ‘to sing’ -> cechna- /k’e%va-/, 3 rd sg. rel. cechnas, l st sg. for-cechan ‘I will 
teach,’ 3 rd sg. for cechna 

4. H1 baid ‘to die’ A beba- /b’e(3a-/, 3 rd sg. bebaid, 2 nd pl. bebthe 

5. H1 raid ‘to row’ -> rera- /r’epa-/, 3 rd sg. do rera 

6. H1 ad-cota, éta ‘to obtain’ -> -étatha -/ étada- /-edaGa- eda5a-/, 3 rd sg. étada, l st pl. 
■étatham, but pass. étastar and 2 nd sg. conditional étaste with influence from the 
s-future 

7. H3 do-goa ‘to choose’ -> -gega- /-g’eya-/, 3 rd sg. do-gega, 3 rd pl. do-gegat 

8. S3 ro-cluinethar ‘to hear’ -cechla- /k’e%7.a-/, 3 rd sg. -cechladar, the passive has s-forms 
under influence from the corresponding forms of the other word for sensorial 
perception ad-cí, e.g., 3 rd sg. -cechlastar 
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3. Strong verbs whose roots begin with a vowel and end with r or 1 substitute eb- for the initial 
vowel in the future stem: 

1. S3 emaid ‘to bestow,’ root er- -> future stem ebra- /eppa-/, e.g., 3 rd sg. with suffixed 
pronoun ebarthi < *ebraid-i ‘(s)he will bestow it,’ 3 rd sg. pass. ebarthir 

2. S1 ailid ‘to rear,’ root al- -> ebla- /e$\d-/, 3 rd sg. ebla, 3 rd sg. pass. ebaltair 

3. S2 airid ‘to plough,’ root ar- -> ebra- /eppa-/, 3 rd sg. ebrat 

55.5.2. The é-future 

Verbs with roots beginning with a consonant and ending in r, 1 or b, H2 and S3 verbs that begin 
with Cn- and the S1 verbs do-eim ‘to protect’ and do-fuissim ‘to create’ have an é-future. This is 
basically formed by substituting the root vowel of the corresponding a-subjunctive stem with e. 
You will note that quite a number of verbs have identical, homophonous future stems. The verbs 
in question are: 

1. S1 beirid ‘to carry’ -> future stem béra- /b’epa-/, e.g., 2 nd sg. • bérae, 3 rd sg. béraid, etc. The 
future stem of do-beir, ■tabair ‘to bring, to give’ is do-béra-, -tibéra- /do-b’epa- t’i(3’épa-/; 
note that the é is not syncopated in the oldest time. Similarly: ceilid ‘to hide’ -> céla- 
/k’éXd-/, meilid ‘to grind’ -> méla- /m’eXa-/, fo-geir ‘to heat’ -> • géra- /-g’épa-/. 

2. S1 do-fuissim ‘to create’ has the future stem do-fuisséma- /do-fus’épa-/, do-eim ‘to 
protect’ -> do-éma- /do-epa-/. 

3. S1 mamaid ‘to betray’ -> méra- /m’epa-/, at-baill ‘to die’ -> béla- /-P’é^a-/. 

4. S2 gaibid ‘to take’ -> géba- /g’epa-/, gairid ‘to call’ -> géra- /g’epa-/, S1 maraid ‘to 
remain’ -> méra- /m’epa-/ 

5. W1 gataid ‘to steal’ -> géta- /g’eda-/, compounds of W1 scaraid ‘to separate’ -> • scéra- 
/s’k’épa-/. 

6. S1 gonaid ‘to slay,’ beside showing reduplicated forms (see 55.5.1.1.2 above), also has a 
é-future stem -> géna- /g’eva-/, 3 rd sg. • géna. 

In the case of the H2 and S3 verbs in question, the e is inserted between the initial consonant and 
the following n: 

1. H2 gniid ‘to do’ -> future stem géna- /g’eva-/, e.g., l st sg. do-gén, 2 nd sg. -génae, 3 rd sg. 
■géna, l 5t pl. -génam, 2 nd pl. -génaid, 3 rd pl. -génat. Originally the é seems not to have 
been syncopated, e.g., l st pl. -digénam ‘we will make,’ but later it could be syncopated as 
well, e.g., -dignem. 

2. Likewise, H2 con-sní ‘to contend’ -> -séna- /s’éva-/, 3 rd sg. -coisséna, and S3 -gnin ‘to 
know’ -> -géna /g’eva-/, 3 rd pl. -génat, 3 rd sg. pass. -géntar. 
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55.6. Suppletive futures 

1. S1 téit ‘to go’ and its compounds with a single preverb use the suppletive future stem riga- or 
rega- /r’iyo- r’e^a-/. riga-/rega- uses the a-ending set for inflection, e.g., 3 rd sg. abs. regaid ‘(s)he 
will go,’ rel. rigas, 3 rd sg. do-rega, ■terga ‘(s)he will come,’ 2 nd sg. conj. for-regae ‘thou wilt help.’ 

2. S1 agaid ‘to drive’ and its compounds use the stem ebla- /epLa-/ in the future. ebla- uses the 
a-ending set for inflection, e.g., 3 rd sg. conj. ad-ebla ‘(s)he will drive.’ 

3. The substantive verb H1 at-tá has the hiatus future stem bia- /b’ia-/, which uses the a-ending 
set; for the forms see 56.2.1. But compounds of • tá have a regular reduplicated a-future. 

You can find tables with the future formations in Appendix F.10. 

55.7. Exercise 

Form the future stem of some of the following verbs and inflect them 
in the future: 

rannaid /ranaS’/ (Wl) ‘to divide’ 
gairid /gap’oó’/ (S2) ‘to hide’ 
slaidid /slaS’oS’/ (S2) ‘to strike’ 
grádaigidir /gra8oy’a8’op’/ (W2b) ‘to love’ 

do-seinn, tophainn /do-s’en’ -tofon’/ (Sl) ‘to pursue, to hunt’ (You don’t have 
to attempt to form the prototonic future forms of this verb. This would get 
too absurd!) 



55.8. The prehistory of the future formations 

As with the synchronic formation of the future in Old Irish itself, so its diachronic explanation is 
a difficult field, and I can only give a very general impression of what happened. In the f-future, 
in Primitive Irish the suffix *-if- was added to the root, followed by the a-ending set. The further 
prehistory of this suffix is unclear and will therefore not be dealt with here. All other future 
formations basically go back to reduplicated formations with i as reduplication vowel and the 
suffix *-se/o- added to the root. 
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An example for the ‘normal’ reduplicated s-future is gigis- /g’r/’as’/, the future stem of S2 


guidid. Note that in the l st 

sg. absolute the 

ending of the a- 

-future was taken 

over: 

abs. 

. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

L •[ S Jl! jf.f [[ [ • “i ;[ / ;j . f / ,f 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

gigtsea « 

*g l, iy«esu 

*g-ig u etsu 

*g-ig B efsG 

*g uh ig Bh edsoh 2 

2 nd sg. 

gigtsi « 

*g-iy«esehi 

*g“ig y etsesi« 

*guigu e tsesi 

*gu h igu h edsesi 

3" 1 sg. 

gigis 

*g u iy«esi 

*gDÍgU e tsi « 

*guigu e tseti 

*gu h igu h edseti 

l st pl. 

gigtsimmi 

*g-iy«esomohi« 

*g' , ig y etsomosi < 

< *g' , ig u etsomosi 

*gu h iguh e dsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

gigestte « 

*g-iyvese0é- 

*g“ig a etsetesi« 

*guigu e tsetesi 

*gu h igu h e dsetesi 

3« pl. 

gigtsit 

*g-iy«esodi 

*g>!igwetsonti« 

*g y ig“etsonti 

*gu h igu h e dsonti 

Illustration 55.8: The prehistory of the absolute reduplicated s- 

•future 


conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

■gigius 

*gUÍyU eS U 

*guigu e tsu 

*g-ig B etsu 

*gu h igu h ed SO h 2 

2 nd sg. 

■gigis 

*guiyu es eh 

*gwigu e tses 

*guigu e tsesi 

*gu h igu h edsesi 

3 rd sg. 

■gig 

*g-iy n es 

*g-ig 9 ets « 

*guigu e tseti 

*gu h igu h edseti 

l 8t pl. 

■gigtsem 

*g-iyvesopah 

*g u ig !! etsomos 

*guigu e tsomosi 

*gu h igu h edsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

■gigtsid 

*g-iywese0eh 

*guigu e tsetes 

*guigu e tsetesi 

*gu h igu h edsetesi 

3 rf pl. 

■gigtset 

*g u iy«esod 

*guigu e tsont 

*guigu e tsonti 

*gu h igu h edsonti 


Illustration 55,9: The prehistory of the conjunct reduplicated s-future 


Although being synchronically a completely irregular formation in Old Irish, on the historical 
level the future stem ebra- /e(5pa/ of S3 emaid (root *perh 3 ) is a perfectly regular example for the 
development of the reduplicated a-future: originally a p was reduplicated at the beginning of the 
word. Eventually the first p was lost altogether and the second p developed into /(3/. é-futures 
arose exactly in the same way, only the reduplicated consonant was lost in the interior of the 
word and caused lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g., *kixkaheQi > *ke(x)kahedi > célaid, 
future of S1 ceilid: 


abs. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg- 

ebra « 

*iPpáhu 

*cpiprasu 

*<pi<prasU 

*piprh 3 soh 2 

2 nd sg. 

ebrae 

*ippáhehi 

*9ipr3sesi« 

*<pi<prasesi 

*piprh 3 sesi 

3 rd sg. 

ebraid 

*iPpahe0i 

*cpipraseti« 

*<pi<praseti 

*piprh 3 seti 

l st pl. 

ebraimmi 

*iPpahomohi« 

*<piPrasomosi« 

*<pi<prasomosi 

*piprh 3 somosi 

2 nd pl. 

ebartthe 

*iPpáhe0e- 

*(piprasetesi« 

*<pi<prasetesi 

*piprh 3 setesi 

3 rd pl. 

ebrait 

*iPpahodi 

*<piPrasonti« 

*<pi<prasonti 

*piprh 3 sonti 


Illustration 55.10: The prehistory of the absolute reduplicated and é a-future 
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conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg- 

• ebar «? 

*iPpahu 

*(piprasu 

*(pi(prasu 

*piprh 3 soh 2 

2 nd sg. 

■ebrae « 

*ippaheh 

*(piprases 

*(pi(prasesi 

*piprh 3 sesi 

3 rd sg. 

■ebra 

*ippahe0 

*(pipraset 

*(pi 9 raseti 

*piprh 3 seti 

l s ‘pl. 

■ebram 

*ippahopah 

*(piprasomos 

* 9 Í 9 rasomosi 

*piprh 3 somosi 

2 nd pl. 

■ebraid 

*iPpahe0eh 

* 9 iprasetes 

* 9 Í 9 rasetesi 

*piprh 3 setesi 

3‘ d pl. 

■ebrat 

*ippahod 

*(piprasont 

* 9 kprasonti 

*piprh 3 sonti 

Illustration 55.11: The prehistory of the conjunct reduplicated 

and é a-future 


And finallv 

an example 

for the reduplicated 

i-future, the future stem lili- of S3 lenaid: 

abs. 

Olr. 

- jj;T T "'T.f ih 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

liliu 

*li>dhu 

*lillsu 

*lillsu 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsoh 2 

2 nd sg. 

lile 

*li2clhehi 

*lillsesi « 

*lillsesi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsesi 

3 rd sg. 

lilid 

*lAlhe0i 

*lillseti« 

*lillseti 

*h 2 lih 2 liHseti 

l st pl. 

lilfmi 

*liA.íhomohi« 

*lillsomosi« 

*lillsomosi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

lilfthe 

*li>.lhe0e- 

*lillsetesi« 

*lillsetesi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsetesi 

3 rd pl. 

lilit 

*li2clhodi 

*lillsonti « 

*lillsonti 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsonti 


Illustration 55.12: The prehistory of the absolute reduplicated i-future 


conj. 

Olr. 

Prim. Irish 

Insular Celtic 

Proto-Celtic 

Pre-Celtic 

l st sg. 

■liliu 

*liHhu 

*lillsu 

*lillsu 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsoh 2 

2 nd sg. 

■lile 

*li>.lheh 

*lillses 

*lillsesi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsesi 

3 rd sg. 

■lili 

*li>.lhe0 

*lillset 

*lillseti 

*h 2 lih 2 liHseti 

l st pl. 

■lilem 

*li^lhopah 

*lillsomos 

*lillsomosi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsomosi 

2 nd pl. 

■lilid 

*li/jhe0eh 

*lillsetes 

*lillsetesi 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsetesi 

3 rd pl. 

H n-iiqi "” = 

■lilet 

*liXlhod 

*lillsont 

*lillsonti 

*h 2 lih 2 liHsonti 


Illustration 55.13.: The prehistory of the conjunct reduplicated i-future 
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56.1. The conditional 

The conditional (also called secondary or past future) has three principal functions: 

1. It characterizes a verbal action as possible under certain conditions (X could happerí) or, 
more often, as hypothetical or unreal (X would, should, could happen or have happened, 
but the necessary conditions are not met or were not met), e.g., fo-lilsainn-se matis mo 
námait doda-gnetis ‘I would have endured (them) if it had been my enemies that would 
have done them’ (Ml. 73dl) (the l st sg. conditional fo-lilsainn ‘I would have endured’ refers 
to a hypothetical verbal action, whereas the two past subjunctives matis ‘if they had been’ 
and doda-gnetis ‘who would have done them’ characterize the conditions as unreal). 

2. It refers to future actions from a past point of view, e.g., as-bert Cathbad, ócláech 
no-gébad gaisced and, for biad a ainm hÉrinn co bráth [...] 7 no-mértis a arrscélae co bráth 
‘Cathbad said that a warrior who would take arms then, his name would be upon Ireland 
forever and stories about him would remain forever’ (TBC 613 ff.); transferred into a pres- 
ent frame of reference, the future tense would be used where the conditional appears in 
the sentence above, namely *as-beir Cathbad, ócláech gébas gaisced indíu, for-bia a ainm 
hÉirinn co bráth 7 méraid a airscélae co bráth ‘Cathbad says that a warrior who will take 
arms today, his name will be upon Ireland forever and stories about him will remain 
forever.’ 

3. It is used in negative and interrogative clauses to characterize assumed verbal actions as 
false, e.g., ní-digned Dauid ‘David would not have done’ (Ml. 14b4), cía no-regad acht mad 
messe ‘who would go, if not T (LU 7052 f.). 

The conditional is formed by adding the ‘secondary endings,’ which we have learned in 49.1, to 
the future stem. As in the case of the imperfect or the past subjunctive, no distinction between 
absolute and conjunct forms is made; simple verbs without a preceding particle are com- 
pounded with the empty particle no-. Active and deponent verbs inflect alike. The sample verbs 

below are the same as in 49.1, except that for W1 caraid ‘to 
love’ W1 móraid ‘to praise’ has been substituted. Note that, 
although originally the root final consonant and the suffix f in 
■móirfinn /mop’f’an’/, etc., would have been palatalized, it was 
analogically depalatalized to mórfainn /mopfan’/, etc., in the 
later language: 

Illustration 56.1: 

ócláech gébas gaisced indíu, méraid a 
airscélae co bráth 

‘a warrior who will take arms today, stories 
about him will remain forever’ 
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person 

W1 

W2 

■■■■.■■ II: • "■:■ ' :!!' •: ' í : : 

S1 

ending 

l sl Sg. 

■móirfinn 

■suidigfinn 

do-bérainn, -tibérainn 

an’ 

2 nd sg. 

■móirfithea 

■suidigfithea 

do-bértha, tibértha 

(a) 0 <’>a 

3 rd sg. 

■móirfid, -ith 

■suidigfed, -feth 

do-bérad, -tibérad 

a 8 aB 

pass. 

■móirfithe 

■suidigfithe 

do-bérthae, -tibérthae 

(a) 0 (’>e 

l st pl. 

■móirfimmis 

■suidigfimmis 

do-bérmais, -tibérmais 

(o)m ( ’>as’ 

2 nd pl. 

■móirfide 

■suidigfithe 

do-bérthae, -tibérthae 

(o) 0 (’>e 

3 rd pl. 

■móirfitis 

■suidigfitis 

do-bértais, -tibértais 

(o)d(’>os’ 

pass. 

■móirfitis 

■suidigfitis 

do-bértais, -tibértais 

(o)d(’>os’ 


Illustration 56.2: The inflection of the conditional 


56.2. Exercise 

Try to form the future stem of some of the following verbs and inflect them in the conditional: 

do-gni, ■dénai /do-g’nT -d’evi/ (H2) ‘to do, to make’ 
do-scara, ■tascra /do-skapa, -taskpa/ (Wl) ‘to overthrow’ 
fo-loing, -fulaing /fo-loq’g’ ■fuA.arj’g’/ (Sl) ‘to suffer, to endure’ 
do-icc, -ticc /do-ig’ -t’ig’/ (Sl) ‘to come’ 


56.3. The future of the substantive verb and the copula 


""... *** : >., 

• t 1 ! :i ■ iii; 

J;:;. íii &-■& : ii 

future 

íS: ; • : 

conditional 



absolute 

conjunct 

. r :l-. : :!:H;:. :l: 'í' f .. |. ;í 4 : ;lr 1' W^:.:; 

'l st sg. 


bia 

*-bia 

■beinn 

2 nd sg. 


bie 

*-bie 

■betha 

3 rd sg. 


bieid, bied 

■bia 

■biad 


rel. 

bias 

- 

- 


impers. 

bethir 

■bether 

■bethe 

' : " i!:":.: :: i:. 

l st pl. 


bemmi 

■biam 

■bemmis 

2 nd pl. 


bethe 

■bieid, -bied 

n/a 

3 rd pl. 


bieit 

■biat 

■betis 


rel. 

bete 

_ 

- 


Illustration 56.3: The future of the substantive verb 

As in the case of the subjunctive, the forms of the copula are special in the future and condi- 
tional. Note again that unlike any other verb the copula has absolute forms in the conditional. 
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future 


conditional 




absolute 

conjunct 

absolute 

conjunct 

l st sg. 


be 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

2 nd sg. 


be, ba 

-be, -ba, -pa 

n/a 

n/a 

3 rd sg. 

' : : 

bid, bith 

-be, -pe, -ba, -pa 

bed L 

-bad L , -pat L 


rel. 

bes L , bas L 

- 

bed L 

- 

l st pL 


bemmi, bimmi 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

2 nd pl. 


n/a 

-beth 

n/a 

n/a 

3 rd pl. 


bit 

-bat L , -pat L 

beitis 

-ptis 


rel. 

beta L , bat 

- 

n/a 

- 


Illustration 56.4: The future of the copula 


Note: 

1. The absolute forms of the conditional are very rare; usually ro- is prefixed to the conjunct form 
of the conditional when no other particle precedes it. 

2. For most of those persons that are designated as ‘not attested’ in the table, in the later lan- 
guage analogical, unclassical formations can be found. I did not take them into account. 

You can find all forms of the copula and the substantive verb in Appendixes F.ll and F.12. 


56.4. Suffixed pronouns 

Apart from the normal type of Old Irish pronouns (classes A-C), which are inserted into verbal 
forms, in the classical Old Irish period another way of expressing pronominal forms existed: 
They could also be suffixed to simple verbs, meaning they could be added after the ending of 
simple verbs . 1 We already met the most frequent use of suffixed pronouns in 47.2.2, i.e., after the 
3 rd sg. of the substantive verb to denote possession. But ideally suffixed pronouns can be added 
to all verbs. Practically, however, suffixed pronouns are nearly exclusively added to verbs in the 
3 rd sg. When the pronoun that always consists of an extra syllable is added, the vowel in the syl- 
lable before it is syncopated. The -d / 6 / of the 3 rd sg. ending is automatically changed to -th- /9/ 
in this process, e.g., móraid ‘(s)he praises’ + suffixed pronoun -us ‘her’ -> mórthus ‘(s)he praises 
her,’ or geguin ‘(s)he slew’ + suffixed pronoun -i ‘him’ gegni ‘(s)he slew him.’ Apart from in- 
stances of the substantive verb *táith in the meaning ‘to have’ (see 47.2.2 and Appendix F.ll), in 
Old Irish prose only 3 rd person pronouns are used, and practically only after verbs in the 3 rd sg. 
absolute. In poetry l st and 2 nd person pronouns appear as well. The suffixed pronouns are: 


1 Historically speaking, the conjugated prepositions of Old Irish are also combinations of prepositions with suffixed 
pronouns that eventually merged into a single unsegmentable form. 
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. id- 


person 

ending 

transcription 

example 

l st sg. 

-um 

/-up -um (?)/ 

sástum ‘satisfies me’ < sásaid 

2 nd sg. 

-ut 

/-ud/ 

nóíthiut ‘celebrates thee’ < no'id 

3 rd sg. m., n. 

-i 

/-i/ 

foídsi ‘sent him’ < pret. foídis 

3 rd sg. f. 

-us 

/-us/ 

itius ‘eats her’ < ithid 

l st pl. 

-unn 

/-un/ 

snáidsiunn ‘may he protect us’ < snáidid 

2 nd pl. 

-uib 

/-uP’/ 

táthuib ‘vou have’ < ta- 

3 rd pl. 

-us 

/-us/ 

sexus ‘followed them’ < pret. sechsidir 


Illustration 56.5: The suffixed pronouns 


Note: 

1. Apart from the 3 rd sg. absolute, the only other verbal forms to which suffixed pronouns may 
be attached are 3 rd plurals in -it, l st plurals in -mi and the l st sg. future in -a. The only pronoun 
that may be suffixed to these endings is the 3 rd sg. masc./neuter, which, however, appears in the 
form -it /-ad’/ in these cases, e.g., promfít ‘I will try it’ < l st sg. future proimfea, guidmit ‘we ask 
it’ < l st pl. guidmi, gébtit ‘they will take him’ < 3 rd pl. future gébait. 


56.5. A ‘consecutio temporum’ in Old Irish 


In Latin grammar the rules of consecutio temporum ‘sequence of tenses’ define the correct use of 
tenses and moods in dependent clauses to express the possible levels of time (German: 
Zeitstuferí), i.e., contemporaneity = present time, anteriority = past time and posteriority = future 
time, in relation to the time of the main clause. These rules have to be strictly observed in Latin 
in order to achieve a logical construction of the sentences. 

Something along these lines can also be set up for Old Irish, though not with the same conse- 
quence as in Latin. The table below gives you the possible combination for contemporaneous 
and posterior actions and for the various applications of the subjunctive (see 53.1). A separate 
column for anterior actions has not been included, since these may be variously expressed by 
past tenses or by the use of the augment with other tenses. Note that the present time in the 
main clause is expressed by the present tense; the past time in the main clause can be expressed 
by the past tense and by the imperfect, or by augmented forms thereof. 


main 

clause contemporaneous 

present time present tense 

past time var. past tenses 

Illustration 56.6: The Old Irish ‘consecutio 


dependent clause 
future 

future tense 
conditional 

temporum’ 



J r I' ;|,1; j|-; : !3 | 

subjunctive 

present subjunctive 
past subjunctive 
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57.1. A legal episode 1 

The following short Old Irish text with legal content is found in two manuscripts from the 
modern period, printed in CIH iii 1859.6-15 and v 907.36-908.6.1 have normalized the spelling. 

Ninne mac Magach d’féinib, luid fo thúaid i crích nUlad triur marcach do saigid charat 
and, 7 scoirsit a n-echu i tír ba cheníuil doib riam; nibu do chuingid chota ind. 

Co-n-eipert int í ba thír friu: ‘Beirid far n-echu asin tír!’ 

As-bert didiu in dias boíe la Ninne: ‘Ní mó dán dún-ni ci ad-cotam scor ar n-ech sund; 
nibu ar chuingid chota and.’ 

‘Ní airassa són, robo lib-si riam. Ní-biat and ém airi!’ 

Ní-fetatar-som co-sin armba leo riam a tír. Ní-léicset a n-echu as. Cartaid didiu int í ba thír 
a n-echu as ar éicin. Fo-gellsat íarum imbi Conchobor mac Nessa 7 bert-side fíach n-ecair 
étechtai forsin n-í cartas a n-echu asin tír 7 chomlóg ind í cartas as, 7 do-combaig selba doib 
a chummai-sin di thelluch. 


Transcription 

n’in’e mak mayax d’ev’aP’, lu5’ fo 0ua5’ i g’r’lx vuA.aS t’r’iiip parka% do ha^’aS’ x a P 3 d and, ogus 
skop’s’ad’ a v’e^u i d’lp’ ba x’ev’Iu^’ doSP’ r’iag; n’ibu do %ui]’g’a5’ %oda in’d’. ko v’eb’art int-l ba 0’lp 
f’r’ihu: ‘b’ep’aS’ Pap v’e^u as’an t’Ip’!’ as b’ert d’i5’u in d’ias boie la n’in’e: ‘n’I mo dáv dun-n’i k’i 
a5 kodap skop ap v’ex sund; n’ibu ap xui]’g’a5’ %oda and.’ ‘n’l hap’asa sov, robo l’ip’-s’i r’iap. n’l b’iad 
and ep. ap’i!’ n’I-f’edadap-sop ko-s’iv apmba leu r’iap a d’lp. n’ll’eg’sad a v’e^u as. kartaS’ d’i5’u int-l ba 
0’lp a v’e%u as ap eg’av’. fo-g’elsad iapup im’b’i kovxaPap mak n’esa ogus P’ert-s’iS’e f’iax v’egap’ 
ed’axti fors’an n’l kartas a v’e/u as’an t’lp’ ogus xopA.oy ind-l kartas as, ogus 5o-kombay’ s’eipa doaP’ a 
Xumi-s’av d’i 0’elux- 

Note: 

1. The purpose of this story is that of a legal example: Ninne unwittingly performed the neces- 
sary actions for a legal procedure called tellach ‘legal entry,’ by which claim is laid upon a piece 
of land. The author of the episode demonstrates that even though Ninne did not intend the 
tellach and did not even know of his right to a claim on the land, the accidentally performed 
action is valid and he has to be paid compensation. 

2 . triur marcach in the first line does not mean ‘with three riders,’ but must mean, as becomes 
evident from the following, ‘three riders including him.’ Another instance of such an inclusive 
use of the independent prepositional of personal numerals can be found in the story Tucait Buile 
Mongáin: atrecht Mongán mórfessiur ‘Mongán arose, seven men altogether’ (IB 56.14). That 
Ninne is accompanied by two men is not accidental: To perform a legally correct tellach one has 
to be accompanied by a witness and a surety. 

3. dán is here used in the meaning ‘payment,’ which is not noted in DIL. 

4. ba thír is a genitival relative clause: ‘whose the land was.’ 

1 The legal and grammatical commentaries to this piece were kindly supplied by Neil McLeod and Dennis KlNG. 
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5. fíach ecair étechta is a legal term for a ‘penalty for improper observance of [the law of] entry’: 
By driving off the horses of Ninne and his men and by not submitting the case to a judge, the 
owner of the land on his part is guilty of breaking the proper procedure of tellach. 


57.2. Varia 

1. Sometimes pronouns can be infixed into Irish verbs where no pronoun would be used in 
English, e.g., the neuter pronoun in sentence 2 below adid trefea ‘lit.: who will dwell it = who 
will dwell.’ Often infixed and suffixed pronouns are used proleptically to refer to objects that 
themselves are expressed in the sentence, e.g., as in foilsigthi in spirut and-som a rrath ‘the Spirit 
manifests (it) in him the grace’ ( Wb. 12a7), where the neuter suffixed pronoun -i ‘it’ refers to a 
rrath ‘the grace.’ The pronoun should not be translated in such cases. 

2. The impersonal phrase maidid re X for Y ‘lit.: it breaks before X upon Y’ is a fixed expression 
that means ‘X defeats Y.’ Either of the two prepositonal complements may be left off, i.e., maidid 
re X ‘it breaks before X = X wins, X is victor,’ and maidid for Y ‘it breaks upon Y = Y is defeated, 
Y loses,’ as in sentence 10 below. 

3. Níallmag Níall’s (= Níall Noígíallach’s) plain’ is a henning for Ireland. 


57.3. Exercise 
Old Irish 

1. * Is suaichnid, mani-creitid eisséirge Críst 7 inna mmarb, níb-noíbfea far n-ires in chruth-sin 7 
níb-scairfea fribar pecthu. ( Wb. 13bl9) 2. ** Bid sochaide ad-trefea indiut-su 7 bid fáilid nach óen 
adid-trefea. (Ml. 107al5) 3. ** Nonn-samlafammar frinn fesine. ( Wh. 17bl2) 4. ** A lliles dind 
ainchreitmiuch bid ainchreitmech. (Wb. 10a5) 5. ** A n-í as-beirinn co-sse, is ed as-bér beus. 
(Ml. 91bl0) 6 . ** [...] sech is airde són do-mbéra Día do neuch nod-n-eirbfea ind 7 génas triit. 
(Ml. 51bl0) 7. ** Co-n-eipred: ‘Do-gén a nnóeb-sa 7 ní-digén a n-airgairthe-se, cid accobar lium,’ 
ní-eiper in-sin. (Ml. 69a21) 8 . * Níba madae dam m’foísitiu, air na nní no-gigius, na-ebra Día. 
(Ml. 46bl2) 9. ** Gigeste-si Día linn ara-fulsam ar fochaidi. ( Wb. 14c2) 10. ** Mani-roma fora cenn, 
ní-mema forsna baullu. (Ml. 89cll) 11. * Do-géntar aidchumtach tempuil leis, 7 pridchibid 
smachtu rechto fetarlaicce, 7 na-ngébat Iudaidi i n-apaid, 7 chon-scéra recht nufiadnaissi. 
(Wb. 26a8) 12. * ‘Acht ro-feissinn bed tú níbad samlaid no-scarfammais,’ ol Cú Chulainn. 
(TBR 60) 13. * Bid comard a slíab fri fán, [...] bid cosmail do chlár in domun conid-reissed uball. 
(Blathm. 949-952) 14. * Is lat macc bethir [...] sochaide isin mórtheinid resíu ro-mestar ruiri for 
gnímu cach óenduini. (Blathm. 956-959) 15. ** ‘As-rubart,’ ol Cú Chulainn, ‘ní-regad co-rruccad 
mo chenn-sa nó co-farcbad-som dano a chenn lem-sa.’ (TBC 1373 f.) 16. * Ar-dáilfea fuil cach 
duini fil isind lius, mani-foichlither 7 mani-dichset mná airnochta friss. (TBC 84 f.) 
17. ** ‘Ní-regae,’ ol a máthair [sc. fri Coin Culainn], ‘condit-roib coimthecht di ánrothaib Ulad.’ 
(TBC 408 f.) 18. * Ebeltair culén [...] lem-sa duit 7 be cú-sa do imdegail duit [...] co-lléice, co-rrása 
in cú í-sin 7 chorop ingnímae. 7 im-dius-sa Mag Muirthemne n-uile. (TBC 598 ff.) 19. * Tabraid 
biad, tabraid dig do choin Maíle Fothertaig, cú fir do-bérad biad do neoch, cid ar lúaig na-chriad. 
(FR 205-208) 20. ** Con-mélat námait Níallmaige, [...] fessaitir im chella cathaisi, [...] regaid cach 
óen asa richt [...], do-bebat flathai ré n-anflathaib, [...] soífithir ecnae i sóebbretha. (I2T 182,184, 
187,191, 214) 
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Transcription 

1. is suax’v’aS’, mav’i-k’r’ed’95’ es’ep’y’e g’r’is’t’ ogus ina mar[3, n’l(3 noif’a fap v’ip’as in xpuQ-s’iv’ ogus 
v’iP-skap’f’a f’r’ipap b’ek0u. 2. b’i5 soxa5’e ad-t’r’ef’a in’d’ud-su ogus P’i5 fak’a5’ nax oiv aS’ad-t’r’ef’a. 
3. non-sap^afamap f’r’in f’es’ov’e. 4. a l’iL’as d’ind av’x’p’ed’p’ux b’i5 av’x’p’ed’p’sx. 5. a v’l as-P’ep’an’ ko-s’e, is 
e5 as-P’ep b’eus. 6. s’ex is ap’5’e sov do m’b’epa d’ia do v’eux noS v’er’b’f’a in’d’ ogus y’evas t’r’iad’. 
7. ko v’eb’r’a5: ‘do g’ev a noip-sa ogus v’l d’iy’ev a vap’yap’0’e-s’e, k’i5 akaPap l’ium,’ n’i-eb’ap in-s’iv’. 8. n’lba 
ma5e dap mois’ad’u, ap’ na n’l no y’iy’us, na ePpa d’ia. 9. g’iy’3s’t’e-s’i d’ia l’in apa-PuLsap ap Poxa5’i. 
10. mav’i ropa fopa g’en, n’l m’epa forsna baulu. 11. do-g’entap a5’xupdax d’empuL’ l’es’, ogus p’r’i5’x’aP’a5’ 
smaxtu r’exto f’ed9pkak’e, ogus va q’g’epad iu5a5’i i vaba5’, ogus x°v-s’k’epa r’ext nui'aSvas’i. 12. axt 
ro-f’es’an’ b’e5 tu n’lba5 hapka5’ no-skapf3mas’,’ ok ku xuLan’. 13. b’i5 kopard a s’l’iaP f’r’i fav, b’i5 kospak’ 
do x^ a P in dopuv kov’i5 r’es’a5 upal. 14. Is lat pak b’e0’ap’ soxa5’e is’on mop0’ev’a5’ r’es’íu ro m’estap rup’i 
fop g’n’lpu kax oinduv’i. 15. ‘as rupart,’ ok ku xuLan’, ‘n’l-r’eya5 ko-ruga5 mo x’en-sa no ko-PapgPa5-sop 
davo a x’en l’em-sa.’ 16. ap dak’f’a fuk’ kax 6uv’i f’ik’ is’and L’ius, mav’i-fox’k’a0’ap ogus pav’i-d’ix’s’ad mna 
hap’voxta f’r’is’. 17. ‘n’l'r’eye,’ ok a pa0ap’, ‘kond’id poP’ kop’0’axt di avpa0aP’ uka5.’ 18. eP’altap’ kuk’ev l’em- 
sa dut’ ogus P’e ku-sa do im’5’ayak’ dut’ ko-l’eg’e, ko rasa in ku l-s’iv’ ogus xopob iq’g’n’lpe. ogus im’-d’iiis- 
sa may mup’0’ap’v’e vuL’e. 19. taPpaS’ b’ia5, taPpaS’ d’iy’ do xov’ paiL’e fo0’3rtay’, ku f’ip’ do-P’epaS b’ia5 do 
veux, k’i5 ap kuay’ na-x’p’ioS. 20. kov-m’ekad napad’ n’ialpay’e, f’esad’ar’ im’ x’elu ka0as’i, r’eya5’ kax oiv asa 
p’ixt, do b’epad fla0i r’e vavka0aP’, soif’a0’ap’ egne i soipp’p’e0a. 

English 

1. If I should not believe in the resurrection of the dead, my faith will not sanctify me and will 
not separate me from my sins. 2. Will it be a multitude that will dwell in it? Will alí people who 
dwell in it ( Olr it) be happy? 3. Will he compare himself with himself (Olr .: féin )? 4. They ( use i) 
who will follow the unbelieving, will be unbelieving. 5. That what we used to say so far, we will 
say it still. 6 . This is the sign which the gods will give to those ( use í) who will entrust 
themselves to them ( Olr .: í), and who will work through them. 7. We will do this holy thing and 
we will not do this prohibited thing, although we should wish it. 8. Will thy confession be in 
vain to thee? Whatever thou wilt ask, will God give it? 9. I will pray (to) God for him in order 
that he may endure his tribulations. 10. If his head is defeated, his members will be defeated. 
( Olr .: If it breaks upon his head, it will break upon his members.) 11. No rebuilding of the temple 
will be undertaken by them, and they will not preach the commands of the law of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Jews will not receive them as lords ( Olr .: abbots), and they will not overthrow the 
law of the New Testament. 12. If he had known it was (Olr.: would have been) them, it wouldn’t 
have been thus that they (would have) parted. 13. The mountains will be as high as valleys. Will 
the world be like a board, so that apples might run (across) it? 14. It is by their sons that a 
multitude will be struck down into the fire, before the great kings pass judgement on the deeds 
of all people. 15. They have said they wouldn’t go until they had taken our heads or until they 
had left their heads with us. 16. They will shed the blood of all people who are in the enclosure, 
unless they be taken care of and a stark naked woman go against them. 17. We will not go, 
unless we have accompaniment from a great warrior. 18. He will raise a puppy for us and he 
will be a dog to guard for us. And he will guard all Ireland. 19. Give (sg.) food, give (sg.) a drink 
to the dogs of men who would have given food to everyone, though they had to buy it at a price. 
20. Enemies will not destroy Ireland, sentries will not be fought around churches, no-one will go 
out of his proper state, rulers will not perish before usurpers, knowledge will not be turned into 
perverted judgements. 
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57.4. Test 

Try to recognize the verbal forms (give as much information about the words as possible —class, 
person, number, mood, dependent or independent, relative). Give also the quotation form of the 
verb and say to which present class it belongs: 


glanfaid: 

■glainfed: 

■ebrainn: 

rires: 

■digéntais: 

or 

fo-géram: 

■moilfithe: 

do-lusub: 

cechnaite: 

do-gigius: 

seiss: 

fodidma: 

rochechlar: 

at-ré: 

regthae: 

■regtha: 

gérmae: 

do-fí: 

■memsad: 

lilid: 

■íssainn: 

lesstae: 

bieid: 

fris-iurr: 

■sáidfimmis: 

ro-iccfe: 

■tibértha: 

fo-gébmais: 

folilais: 

gigner: 

for-fether: 

■tergad: 

ad -cichset: 

selsammai: 

ro-sia: 

■fessed: 

or 

or 


57.5. Test 

Try to recognize the suffixed pronouns and the underlying verbs. Give as much information 
about the verbs as possible —class, person, number, tense. 


mórsus: 

comallaidi: 

táthut: 

bethum: 

gegni: 

beirthi: 

filus: 

boíthunn: 
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58.1. Old Irish metrics 

Classical Old Irish poetry, or dán dírech, can be characterized in a few words as syllabic, 
stanzaic, rhyming, non-rhythmic and non-quantitative. 1 

1. Syllabic means that the number of syllables per line is fixed, unlike, e.g., the Greek or 
Latin hexameter or the Germanic long-line, where the number of syllables varies from line 
to line. 

2. Stanzaic means that a certain number of lines, in the overwhelming majority four lines, 
are grouped together in stanzas, again unlike the hexameter, where you can freely add one 
line after the other without any restriction. 

3. Rhyming means that certain words rhyme with each other across the lines, unlike Greek 
or Latin poetry where rhyme is not used. 

4. Non-rhythmic means that stressed and unstressed syllables are not arranged according 
to fixed rhythmical patterns as in classical modern German poetry. 

5. Non-quantitative means that long and short syllables are not arranged in fixed patterns 
as in Greek or Latin poetry. 


58.2. The features of classical Irish poetry 

Ten basic features can be defined that must be taken into account when analyzing classical Irish 
verse (and of course when writing classical Irish verse!). These are: syllabic count, cadence, 
stanza, rhyme, aicill, internal rhyme, consonance, alliteration, fidrad freccomail, closing. I will 
discuss these now in some detail: 


58.2.1. Syllabic count 

In classical Irish poetry the number of syllables in a line is fixed for each type of metre. The 
numbers can range from one to thirteen syllables, both of which, however, are very rare extreme 
poles. The vast number of Irish metres uses lines of seven syllables or thereabouts. In Irish philo- 
logy, the syllabic count of an Irish metre is indicated by writing the number of syllables of each 
line of a stanza in arabic numerals one after the other. If you look at the two poems in 3.4 and 3.5 
you will see that the first one, Scél lemm dúib, has three syllables in each line (schematically: 3 3 
3 3), the second one, Messe ocus Pangur Bán, seven (7 7 7 7). The poem in 42.1, At-tá ben is tír, 
shows slightly more variation: it has a syllabic count of 5 7 7 7. A comprehensive list of all attes- 
ted combinations in Irish metrics can be found in MURPHY 1961: 74 ff. 

Determining the number of syllables of a line is very easy: you just have to count them! There 
are only two things that have to be observed: elision and hiatus. Elision means that an un- 

1 I use the term ‘classical Irish poetrv’ to distinguish the main corpus of Irish poetry from the so-called ‘archaic style,' 
which is basically non-syllabic , rhvmeless, non-stanzaic, non-quantitative, but probablv rhvthmic. A good introduction 
into the archaic style can be found in Corthals 1999. 
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stressed vowel has to be dropped when another unstressed vowel immediately precedes it . 2 For 
example, the following line from the poems of BLATHMACC should have seven syllables: 

nípu ar onóir ná adrad 

To arrive at the required number the vowel of the unstressed preposition ar has to be elided 
after the unstressed u of nípu. The line has actually to be read nípu ‘r onóir ná adrad. You could 
ask yourself why the first a of adrad is not elided, too. adrad is a normal noun that bears the 
stress on the first syllable. So the a is stressed and consequently cannot be dropped. 

Another factor important in the calculation of the syllabic count is how hiatus words are pro- 
nounced. In poems from the early and classical Old Irish period hiatuses as in biad /b’iaS/ ‘food’ 
or ree /r’ee/, gen. sg. of ré ‘time,’ are pronounced as two syllables. Later these forms are reduced 
to monosyllabic, i.e., diphthongic pronunciation like in bíad /b’ia8/, or to long vowels like in ré 
/r’e/. Sometimes the poets play with the two possibilities, and readings with hiatus stand side by 
side with monosyllabic readings. This is the case, for example, in the Poems oí Blathmacc. 

58.2.2. Cadence 

In poetry generally the end of a line is called cadence. In Irish metrics cadence specifically refers 
to the final word of a line. The native Irish terms for it are rinn /Pin/ and tarmforcenn /tarmor- 
k’an/. Just like the syllabic count of a line, the number of syllables in the cadence is fixed for each 
metre. It ranges from one to three, rarely four syllables. It is important to bear in mind that for 
the cadence the syllabic count of a word starts with the stress! That means that in terms of 
cadence irregularly stressed words like indíu /in’d’fu/ ‘today’ (stress on íu) or inuraid /ivúpoS’/ 
‘last year’ (stress on u) count as one and two syllables respectively. A large group of words 
where this rule applies are dependent and compound verbal forms: the part taken into account 
for the cadence starts immediately after the superscript dot <■>; e.g., in imme-tolngi ‘which does 
produce’ only the two syllables • folngi can be considered the cadence. From this rule it also 
follows that unstressed words cannot stand at the end of a line. 

In schematic representation the cadence is indicated by a superscript arabic numeral, which 
immediately follows the number of syllables in a line. Scél lemm dúib is thus schematically 
represented as 3 1 3 1 3 1 3 1 , Messe ocus Pangur Bán as 7 1 7 2 7 1 7 2 . 

58.2.3. Rhyme 

The native Irish term for rhyme is comardad /ko(T9rdo8/. Irish rhyme is markedly different from 
what speakers of English or German would perceive as rhyming words. Whereas in those lan- 
guages the rhyming portions of words must be absolutely identical, there is much more freedom 
in Irish poetry. To modern ears this sometimes gives the impression that no rhyme is involved at 
all in classical Irish poems, but then Old Irish filid would probably find our modern composi- 
tions extremely boring! 

Rhyme starts with the stressed vowel. The stressed vowels of two rhyming words must be iden- 
tical in quantity and quality. Identical quantity means that the two vowels must both be either 
short or long; a short vowel does not rhyme with a long one. Identity in quality means that the 
‘color’ (the simple vowels /a e i o u/ or the diphthongs /ai oi au eu/) must be the same. When 


2 Elision of the Latin type, where every time a vowel meets another vowel one of them has to be dropped, does not 
occur in classical Irish poetrv. 
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the rhyming words consist of more than one syllable, a schwa /a/ of course rhymes with another 
schwa, but vowels in absolute final position again must be identical. 3 

In certain types of metres a stressed syllable may rhyme with an unstressed syllable, e.g., in the 
poem about Pangur Bán: bán : maccdán, scís : óendís, clius : áith ius, dáu : óenláu, dul: gérchrub. 
In this type of rhyme, which is called rinn-airdrinn rhyme, a stressed long vowel in final position 
may rhyme with a final unstressed vowel of the same quality, e.g., ré : céile. 

Things get more complicated when we turn to the consonants of rhyming words. In respect to 
rhyme Irish consonants fall into six classes: 

Class I (voiced stops): /b d g/ (spelled p, bb; t, dd; c, gg, cc) 

Class II (voiceless stops): /p t k/ (spelled p, pp; t, tt, c, cc) 

Class III (voiceless spirants): /f 9 %/ (spelled /, ph; th; ch) 

Class IV (voiced spirants and lenited liquids): /(3 5 y X p v p/ (spelled b; d; g, 1; r;n; m) 

Class V (unlenited liquids): /1 r n qg m/ (spelled 11; rr, nn, nd; ng; m, mm) 

Class VI: /s/ (spelled s, ss) 

In perfect rhyme a consonant of one class may correspond to any other consonant of the same 
class. The only exception is that, especially after long vowels, consonants of class IV and V may 
correspond to each other. 

Rhyming consonants must not only belong to the same class, but they must also have the same 
quality. That means they must either be palatalized or non-palatalized. A palatalized consonant 
does not rhyme with a non-palatalized one. 

Where consonant clusters are involved in rhyme, things get more complicated, but I can’t go into 
the details here. This question is treated in Ó Cuív 1966. 

58.2.4. Stanza 

The Irish word for stanza is rann /ran/. The vast majority of Irish stanzas consist of four lines, 
called lines a, b, c and d. Only in a few cases eight or another number of lines is involved. The 
type of stanza, that is the metre, is typically characterized by fixed syllable counts and cadences 
in the individual lines. For example, in the metre called dían airseng impóid the stanza always 
looks like this: 4 3 8 1 4 3 8 1 ; or in the metre called deibide smitach like this: 3 2 7 3 7 2 3 2 . Gerard 
Murphy lists 84 different metres in Early Irish Metrics, but this hardly includes all variants 
found in Irish literature. 

You don’t have to know all the different metres by heart, of course! But of the 84 metres listed by 
Murphy nearly all belong to one of two basic types, which are called rannaigecht /ranay’axt/ 
and deibide /d’e(3’a5’e/ respectively, and you should be able to recognize to which of the two a 
given poem belongs. This is indeed very easy and has to do with rhyme. 


3 In Middle Irish, after unstressed final vowels had become /a/, all final vowels, whatever their origin, rhyme with 
each other. 
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1. In rannaigecht- types of metres there is end-rhyme between lines b and d, as in the 
following example (MURPHY 1961: 55; GT 113): 

Clocán binn, 

benar i n-aidchi g aíthe. 

Ba ferr lim dul ina dáil 
indás i ndáil mná b aíthe. 

Sometimes lines a and c may join in the rhvme as well, but important for determining if a 
poem is rannaigecht are lines b and d. 

2. In deibide- types of metres there is end-rhyme between lines a and b and between lines c 
and d. Furthermore in deibide very often rinn-airdrinn- rhymes are utilized, as in the fol- 
lowing example (MURPHY 1961: 66; GT 111): 

Ní-feíar 

cía lassa-fífea Etan. 

Acht ro-fetar Etan bán 
nícon-fífea a hóenurán. 

58.2.5. aiccill 

There is no English word for the feature aiccill /ak’al’/. Aiccill means the rhyme between the end 
of one line and the beginning or interior of the following line. This feature is especially frequent 
in rannaigecht, where it regularly connects the end of line c with the interior of line d, but of 
course it may be employed in deibide and in other lines as well. An example for aicill in lines 
a/b and c/d (MURPHY 1961: 58): 

Óengus oll 
f onn fri nath, 
febda ííal, 
rían fri rath. 

58.2.6. Intemal rhyme 

In the case of intemal rhyme, for which no special Irish word exists, there is rhyme between a 
word in the interior of one line and a word in the interior of the following line. In the following 
example there is even double internal rhyme in lines a and b ( nóemrí: cóemchlí, nime : bine) and 
one internal rhvme between lines c and d (bo rgga ig: n-ordaig) 

Nóemrínime, nert cech slúaig, 
cóemchlí cen bine bithbúaid, 
rí betha b orggaig cen bráth 
ros-n -ordaig feib ro-bátar. 

(Saltairna Rann 3785-3788) 

58.2.7. Consonance 

For the feature consonance various altemative names can be found in the literature, namely asso- 
nance or half-rhyme. In Irish it is called úaithne /uaG’v’e/. This is in fact just rhvme with relaxed 
rules: stressed vowels do not have to have the same quality, they must only correspond in quan- 
tity; diphthongs correspond to long vowels. Unstressed final vowels, however, must correspond 
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in quantity and quality, just as in normal rhyme. Furthermore, in consonance interior consonants 
need not correspond in quality; thus a palatalized consonant may half-rhyme with a non-palatal- 
ized one. Final consonants, however, must rhyme in a proper fashion. In the following example 
lines a and c make consonance with lines b and d, which rhyme in a normal rannaigecht way: 

Ro-sonnta fíad sl ógaib, 
ot é cona mbr ígaib; 
ro-bruithea i nd álaib, 
ro-orta fíad r ígaib. 

(. Fél. Prol. 33-36) 

58.2.8. Alliteration 

The native word for alliteration is úaimm /uam’/ or comúaimm /ko|ruam’/. Words beginning 
with the same radical consonant alliterate, and words beginning with any vowel alliterate. Only 
stressed words can alliterate, which means that articles, prepositions, conjunctions and preverbal 
particles are ignored for alliterative purposes. Alliteration does not apply if a stressed word with 
a different initial sound stands between two words with identical radical sounds; but an un- 
stressed word does not prevent alliteration. That means that, for example, in the poem about 
Pangur Bán in the line 

fúachimm chéin fri fégi fis 

fúachimm does not alliterate with fégi and fis because the stressed word chéin stands between 
them. Neither does fri count for alliteration, as it is an unstressed preposition. fégi and fis of 
course do make alliteration as they are both stressed and immediately follow one another. On 
the other hand, in the line 

ó ru biam —scél cen scís — 

scél and scís do alliterate, since they are only separated by the unstressed preposition cen. 

Basically the radical initial, that is, the underlying initial sound irrespective of any mutation, 
counts for alliteration: thus the unmutated sound t /t/, lenited th /0/ and nasalized t /d/ all 
alliterate with each other, but unmutated m /m/ and nasalized mb /mb/ (< radical b) do not 
count as alliteration. There are only a few exceptions to this rule. Lenited // /, which is silent, is 
ignored for the purpose of alliteration, thus flann alliterates with lám, and ierr with óc, lenited 
p = ph /f/ alliterates only with another ph or with f; lenited s = s fh/ alliterates only with an- 
other lenited s; the double consonant sc only alliterates with itself; the same is true for sp, st and 
sm; sl, sr and sn alliterate with each other and with s followed by any vowel; a lenited s after the 
article = int s° can only alliterate with another s thus affected. 

Rhyme, aicill, internal rhyme, consonance and alliteration put together can lead to highly intri- 
cate compositions like the following poem, where practically every stressed word is linked with 
at least two other words. The sense of the poem, however, suffers under the extreme artificiality 
(MURPHY 1961: 30): 

Úa Bricc Bregain ónd Licc lebair 
tic i Temair toraib, 
mair dar Mumain, daig ná-dubaig, 
traig dar Tulaig Tomair. 
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58.2.9. fidrad freccomail 

The feature fidrad freccomail /f’i8paS f’r’ehapa/.’/ ( lit. ‘letter of correspondence’) means that the 
last line of one stanza has to be linked with the first line of the next stanza. This can either be 
achieved by completely repeating or rephrasing the last line, by repeating the last word, or by 
somehow alliterating the last word of the first stanza with the first word of the second. Many 
irregularities to the normal rules of alliteration can occur in fidrad freccomail: unstressed words 
may alliterate here, too, as may the nasalizing n- in front of a vowel; s and s, f and f alliterate, 
mutated forms of p and b, t and d and c and g are joined in alliteration; sometimes the initial 
sound of one word is linked with the interior sound of another word (as in uili: ro lénad or tróge 
: co mmárbuidirí) or with the initial of the second member of a compound. 

58.2.10. Conclusion 

Conclusion is the translation of the Irish term dúnad /duva8/. It is prescribed in Irish poetry that 
a poem be closed, meaning that at the very end the very first word or the very first line of the 
poem is repeated. Sometimes dúnad consists of simply repeating the first syllable or first mor- 
phem of the initial word. This feature is only employed when the poem consists of more than 
one stanza. 



Illustration 58.1: dúnad ‘conclusion’ 
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58.3. An exemplary poem 

The following Middle Irish poem by the poet CELLACH ÚA RÚANADA (f 1079) is a didactic poem, 
in which every stanza belongs to a different metre. Furthermore, the name of the metre is men- 
tioned in each stanza. The poem has been edited by Rudolf THURNEYSEN in Zu irischen Hand- 
schriften und Litteraturdenkmalem, Berlin 1912, 73-77 (repr. in: Gesammelte Schriften. Band II. 
Xeltische Sprachen und Literaturen, ed. by Patrizia DE BERNARDO STEMPEL and Rolf KÓD- 
DERITZSCH, Tiibingen: Niemeyer Verlag 1991, 658-662). Try to identify all metrical features that I 
have discussed in this lesson. If you attempt a translation but can’t find any sense in it, don’t be 
discouraged. The qualities of this poem lie in its formal perfection, not in its meaning: 

1. Sluindfet dúib dagaisti in dána 
bid díglaim rátha do ráith, 

etir ísil ocus úasail 
co-rrabat i clúasaib cáich. 

2. Sétrad fata ferr a fégad, 
aiste drumchla dána déin, 
rind airchetail robuicc ríagla 
gabait na clíara do chéin. 

3. Sétrad ngairit gres sáer sorcha, 
suairc a dath; 

ní-fil co n-anmain nach molfa, 
romtha a rath. 

4. In rannaigecht menmach mór 
assin topor engach úar, 
fégaid mar at-tá a áeb, 

is cáem do dénaim na ndúan. 

5. In rannaigecht bec builid, 
cen mangairecht, cen mebail, 
ní-gláma sund ‘ca saigid 

i ndairib dána dremain. 

6. Dechnad mór, at millsi a laíde 
úas insi gil gréine 

gaiste re dán seng na síde, 
aiste as ferr i nÉire. 

7. Lethdechnad lugbairt cráeb chumra 
ní sáeb selba; 

and-sain ní laiste mo labra, 
aiste ergna. 

8. Is aiste rathmar co rrind, 
is éicse athlam indlim; 
bágaim conid bairdne bind 
deibide álaind imrind. 
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9. Deibide scaílte na scél, 
ní hí-side nád-aithgén; 

is hí-seo ind aiste bláith brass 
i-ngnáthaigther in senchas. 

10. Aiste úallach aile ocum, 
ní hord aicnid imníabthaig; 
maith maisse cech raind réil rigim 
a déin midsing milbríathraig. 

11. Snám sebaicc so sluindébthair, 
ro-sía firu fungaire; 

déntar lim-sa dúas, ní gó, 
do chnúas na cnó cumraide. 

12. Cassbairdne chas chumaide, 
is brass má ros-binnige; 
nocho chóir a cammfige 

dar cenn n-oír is indile. 

13. Anamain irdairc, 
úasal in slonnad; 
nís-dénand duine 
uile acht ollam. 

14. Is íat-sain ardaiste in dána 
fognas na llaíde mar loing; 

do Día beram buide ar mbérla, 
cía duine ségda nach-sloind? 


Note: 

1. The language of the poem is Middle Irish and therefore contains a number of grammatical 
forms that you have not learned in this course, e.g., the future stem sluindéf- of W2b sluindid ‘to 
enumerate, to mention,’ the verbal ending -and /an/ of the 3 rd sg. conjunct present tense, the 3 rd 
pl. independent pronoun íat instead of é ‘they,’ the word mar ‘as, like’ and many, many more. 
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Cited literature: 

ACC Amra Choluim Chille: Whitley STOKES, ‘The Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chille,’ RC 20 
(1899), 31-55,132-183, 248-289, 400-437 

AM Audacht Morainn, ed. Fergus KELLY, Dublin 1976 

AOA Aided Óenfir Aífe: in: Compert Con Culainn and other Stories, ed. A. G. VAN HAMEL, 

Dublin 1978,1-15 

AU The Annals of Ulster (to A.D. 1131), ed. Seán MAC AlRT and Gearóid Mac NlOCAILL, 
Dublin 1983 

BColm Betha Coluim Cille: in Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed. Whitley STOKES, 
Oxford 1890 

BFF Bríathra Flainn Fína maic Ossu: Old Irish Wisdom Attributed to Aldfrith of North- 
umbria. An Edition ofBríathra Flainn Fhína maic Ossu, ed. Colin A. IRELAND, Tempe, 
Arizona 1999 

Blathm. The Poems of Blathmacc: in: The Poems of Blathmac Son of Cú Brettan together with 
the Irish Gospel of Thomas and A Poem on the Virgin Mary, ed. James CARNEY, 
Dublin 1964,1-88 
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CCCG Henry LEWIS and Holger PEDERSEN, A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar, Gót- 
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CG Críth Gablach, ed. D. A. BlNCHY, Dublin 1979 

CIH Corpus Iuris Hibemici, ed. D. A. BlNCHY, Dublin 1978 

CM Compert Mongáin: in: The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal to the Land of Living, ed. 

Kuno MEYER, London 1895, 58-84 (repr. Felinfach 1994) 

Corm. Sanas Cormaic. An Old-Irish Glossary compiled by Cormac Úa Cuilennáin, ed. Kuno 
MEYER, Halle —Dublin 1905 (repr. Felinfach 1994) 

EC Echtrae Chonnlai: in: Kim McCONE, Echtrae Chonnlai and the Beginnings of Vemac- 

ular Narrative Writing in Ireland: A Critical Edition with Introduction, Notes, Biblio- 
graphy and Vocabulary, Maynooth 2000,121-123 

EIL Gerard MURPHY, Early Irish Lyrics, Oxford 1956 (repr. Dublin 1998) 

EIV Kim McCONE, The Early Irish Verb. 2 ld Edition Revised with Index, Maynooth 1997 

ETB Esnada Tige Buchet. in: Fingal Rónáin and other Stories, ed. David GREENE, Dublin 

1955,27-44 

FB Fled Bricrenn: The Feast of Bricriu, ed. George HENDERSON, London 1899 
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Fél. Félire Óengusso Céli Dé. The Martyrology ofOengus the Culdee, ed. Whitley STOKES, 
Dublin 1984 

FG Fingal Rónáin: in: Fingal Rónáin and other Stories, ed. David GREENE, Dublin 1955, 

1-15 

GOI Rudolf THURNEYSEN, A Grammar of Old Irish, Dublin 1946 

Gosp. The Irish Gospel of Thomas: in: The Poems of Blathmac Son of Cú Brettan together 
with the Irish Gospel of Thomas and A Poem on the Virgin Mary, ed. James CARNEY, 
Dublin 1964,89-105 

GT David GREENE and Frank O’CONNOR, A Golden Treasurv of Irish Poetry AD 600- 
1200, 1967 (repr.: Dingle 1990) 

I2T Immacallam in dá Thúarad: Whitley STOKES, ‘The Colloquy of the Two Sages,’ RC 26 
(1905), 4-64 

IB Immram Brain: in: The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal to the Land of Living, ed. Kuno 

MEYER, London 1895,1-41 (repr. Felinfach 1994) 

ITS Irish Texts Society 

KP Stefan SCHUMACHER, Die keltischen Primárverben. Ein vergleichendes, etymolo- 
gisches und morphologisches Lexikon, Innsbruck 2004 

LL The Book of Leinster, ed. Osborn BERGIN, Richard BEST, M. O’BRIEN, Anne SULLIVAN, 

Dublin 1954-1983 

LU Lebor na hUidre. Book of the Dun Cow, ed. Richard BEST, Osborn BERGIN, Dublin 
1929 

Ml. Milan Glosses: in: Thes. i, 7-483 

NSB Nauigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis from Early Latin Manuscripts, ed. Carl SELMER, 
University of Notre Dame 1959 (repr. Dublin 1989) 

NWÁI Patrizia DE BERNARDO STEMPEL, Nominale Wortbildung des álteren Irischen. Stamm- 
bildung und Derivation, Ttibingen 1999 

PH The Passions and Homilies ofthe Leabhar Breac, ed. Robert ATKlNSON, Dublin 1887 

SergCC Serglige Con Culainn, ed. Myles DlLLON, Dublin 1975 

Sg. St. Gall Glosses: in: Thes. ii, 49-224 

SMMD Scéla Mucce Meic Dathó, ed. Rudolf THURNEYSEN, Dublin 1935 

SnaG Stair na Gaeilge in Ómós do P(h)ádraig Ó Fiannachta, ed. K. McCONE, D. McMANUS, 

C. Ó HÁINLE, N. Williams agus L. BREATNACH, Maigh Nuad 1994 

TBC Táin Bó Cúailnge: Cecile 0’RAHILLY, Táin Bó Cúailnge. Recension I, Dublin 1976 

TBDD Togail Bruidne Da Derga, ed. Eleanor KNOTT, Dublin 1936 

LBF Die Romanze von Froech und Findabair. Táin Bó Froích, ed. Wolfgang MEID, Inns- 
bruck 1970 
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TBR Táiri Bó Regamna: Johan CORTHALS, Táin Bó Regamna. Eine Vorerzáhlung zur Táin 
Bó Cúailnge, Wien 1987 

Thes. Thesaurus Palaeohibemicus. A Collection of Old-Irish Glosses Scholia Prose and 
Verse, I + II, ed. W. STOKES and J. STRACHAN, Cambridge 1901 and 1903; repr.: Dublin 
1987 

Triad Kuno MEYER, The Old Irish Triads, Dublin 1906 

Trip. The Tripartite Life ofSt. Patrick, ed. Whitley STOKES, London 1887 

Tur. Turin Glosses: in: Thes. i, 484-494 

UR Uraicecht na Ríar. Uraicecht na Ríar. The Poetic Grades in Early Irish Law, ed. Liam 
BREATNACH, Dublin 1987 

Wb. Wiirzburg Glosses: in: Thes. i, 499-714 
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Abbreviations of grammatical terms: 


a 

a-stem 

m 

masculine 

abs. 

absolute verbal form 

n 

n-stem 

acc. 

accusative 

n 

neuter 

adj. 

adjective 

N 

causes nasalization 

adv. 

adverb 

nas. rel. 

nasalizing relative clause 

augm. 

augmented 

nk 

guttural stem in nk 

C 

consonant 

nom. 

nominative 

compar. 

comparative 

n.sg. 

nominative singular 

cond. 

conditional 

nt 

dental stem in t 

conj. 

conjunct verbal form 

o 

o-stem 

dep. 

dependent verbal form 

pal. 

palatalization, palatalized 

depon. 

deponential 

pl. 

plural 

deut. 

deuterotonic 

poss.pron. 

possessive pronoun 

du. 

dual 

prep. 

prepositional 

f 

feminine 

pret. 

preterite 

fut. 

future tense 

prot. 

prototonic 

g 

guttural stem in g 

r 

r-stem 

gen. 

genitive 

rel. 

relative verbal form 

g- s g- 

genitive singular 

s 

s-stem 

H b 

hiatus verb 

S 

strong verb 

H 

causes aspiration 

sg- 

singular 

i 

i-stem 

subj. 

subjunctive 

1 

l-stem 

superl. 

superlative 

ia 

ia-stem 

t 

dental stem in t 

io 

io-stem 

u 

u-stem 

ind. 

indicative 

v.n. 

verbal noun 

indep. 

independent verbal form 

V 

vowel 

k 

guttural stem in k 

W 

weak verb 

L 

causes lenition 
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Introductions: 

Ernest Gordon QuiN, Old-Irish Workbook, Dublin 1975 

Ruth P.M. and Winfried P. LEHMANN, An Introduction to Old Irish, New York 1975 

Pádraig Ó FlANNACHTA, SeanGhaeilge gan Dua, Maigh Nuad 1981 

Kim McCONE, A First Old Irish Grammar and Reader. Including an Introduction to Middle Irish, 
Maynooth 2005 

Grammars: 

[VGK] Holger PEDERSEN, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, I + II, Gottingen 
1909 and 1913; repr.: Gottingen 1978 

[CCCG] Henry LEWIS and Holger PEDERSEN, A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar, Gottingen 
1937 

[GOI] Rudolf THURNEYSEN, A Grammar of Old Irish, Dublin 1946 

[KP] Stefan SCHUMACHER, Die keltischen Primarverben. Ein vergleichendes, etymologisches und 
morphologisches Lexikon, Innsbruck 2004 

[OIPG] John STRACHAN, Old-Irish Paradigms and Selections from the Old-Irish Glosses, Dublin 
1949 

[EIV] Kim McCONE, The Early Irish Verb. 2 nd Edition Revised with Index, Maynooth 1997 

[SnaG] Stair na Gaeilge in Ómós do P(h)ádraig Ó Fiannachta, ed. K. McCONE, D. McMANUS, C. 
Ó HÁINLE, N. WlLLIAMSagus L. BREATNACH, Maigh Nuad 1994 

[NWÁI] Patrizia DE BERNARDO STEMPEL, Nominale Wortbildung des alteren Irischen. Stamm- 
bildung und Derivation, Tiibingen 1999 

Dictionaries: 

[DIL] Dictionary of the Irish Language. Based Mainly on Old and Middle Irish Materials, Dublin 
1983 

[LEIA] Joseph VENDRYES, Lexique étymologique de l’irlandais ancien, Paris —Dublin 1959- (ap- 
peared: A, B, C, D, M N O P, R S, T U) 

Antony GREEN, Old Irish Verbs and Vocabulary, Somerville 1995 

[PACDIL] Published Additions and Corrections to the Dictionary of the Irish Language: 
http://www.pacdil.org 

Dennis KlNG and Caoimhín Ó DONNAÍLE, Cuardach ins an Dúil Bélrai : http://www.smo.uhi.ac. 
uk/gaeilge/foclora/duil-belrai/lorg.php 

Related matters: 

[Thes.] Thesaurus Palaeohibemicus. A Collection of Old-Irish Glosses Scholia Prose and Verse, I 
+ II, ed. W. STOKES and J. STRACHAN, Cambridge 1901 and 1903; repr.: Dublin 1987 

Richard I. BEST, Bibliography of Irish Philology and of Printed Irish Literature. To 1912, Dublin 
1970 

Richard I. Best, Bibliography of Irish Philology and Manuscript Literature. Publications 1913- 
1941, Dublin 1969 

Rolf BAUMGARTEN, Bibliography of Irish Linguistics and Literature 1942-71, Dublin 1986 
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Kim McCone and Katharine SlMMS (ed.), Progress in Medieval Irish Studies, Maynooth 1996 
Martin J. Ball, The Celtic Languages, with James FlLE, London —New York 1993, 64-98 
Paul RUSSEL, An Introduction to the Celtic Languages, London — New York 1995,15-20 
James MACKlLLOP, Dictionary oí Celtic Mythology, Oxford 1998 


Journals: 

[BBCS] 

[Celtica] 

[CMCS] 

[ÉC] 

[Éigse] 

[Emania] 

[Ériu] 

[KF] 

[Ogam] 

[Ollodagos] 

[Peritia] 

[RC] 

[SC] 

[SCJ] 

[ZCPh] 


The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, Caerdydd 
Celtica, Dublin 

Cambrian (formerly Cambridge) Medieval Celtic Studies, Cambridge, now Aber- 
ystwyth 

Études Celtiques, Paris (continues RC since 1936) 

Éigse. A Joumal of Irish Studies, Dublin 

Emania. Bulletin of the Navan Research Group, Belfast 

Ériu. Founded as the Joumal ofthe School oflrish Leaming, Dublin 

Keltische Forschungen, Vienna 

Ogam. Tradition celtique, Rennes 

Ollodagos. Actes de la societe belge d’etudes celtiques, Bruxelles 

Peritia. Joumal of the Medieval Academy oflreland, Cork 

Revue Celtique, Paris 

Studia Celtica, Caerdydd 

Studia Celtica Japonica 

Zeitschrift fúr celtische Philologie, Bonn 


Web sites of interest: 

Lisa SPANGENBERG, What do I need to leam Old Irish: http://www.digitalmedievalist.com/faqs/ 
oldirish.html 

Celtic Studies Bibliography of the Celtic Studies Association of North America (CSANA): 

http://www.humnet.ucla.edu/humnet/celtic/csanabib.html 
Books for Scholars: http://www.booksforscholars.com/ 

Old Irish and Early Christian Ireland: A Basic Bibliographp. http://www.smo.uhi.ac.uk/ 
gaeilge/sean_ghaeilge.html 

Sabhal Mór Ostaig, Gaeilge ar an Gfiréasán:http://www.smo.uhi.ac.uk/gaeilge/gaeilge.html 
CELT (Corpus of Electronic Texts): http://www.ucc.ie/celt/ 

ISOS (Irish Script on Screen): http://www.isos.dcu.ie/ 

TITUS (Thesaurus Indogermanischer Text- und Sprachmaterialien): http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/ 
Dennis KlNG, Sengoídelc—Quotations from Early Irish Literature: http://www.sengoidelc.com/ 

E-mail discussion lists: 

Old-Irish-L: http://listserv.heanet.ie/lists/old-irish-l.html 

Early Medieval Ireland: http://groups.yahoo.com/group/Early-Medieval-Ireland 
Iron Age lreland: http://groups.yahoo.com/group/Iron-Age-Ireland 
Kelten: http://www.univie.ac.at/keltologie/Kelten/start.htm 
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1.2. The classification of the Celtic languages: SnaG 64-65; Kim McCONE, Towards a Relative 
Chronology of Ancient and Medieval Celtic Sound Change, Maynooth 1996, pp. 67-104; Karl 
Horst SCHMIDT, ‘Insular Celtic: P and Q Celtic’, in: Martin J. BALL, The Celtic Languages, with 
James FlFE, London — New York 1993, 64-98; Paul RUSSELL, An Introduction to the Celtic 
Languages, London —New York 1995,15-20; KP Einleitung §7 

1.3. The Continental Celtic languages and their attestation: Wolfgang MEID, ‘Forschungsbericht: 
Altkeltische Sprachen’, Kratylos 43-47 (1998-2002); Joseph F. ESKA, ‘Continental Celtic,’ in: The 
Cambridge Encyclopedia of the World’s Ancient Languages, ed. Roger D. WOODARD, Cam- 
bridge 2004, 857-880; Kim McCONE, Towards a Relative Chronology of Ancient and Medieval 
Celtic Sound Change, Maynooth 1996, pp. 3-17; Pierre-Yves LAMBERT, La langue gauloise. De- 
scription linguistique, commentaire d’inscriptions choisies, Paris 1994; Wolfgang MEID, Gaulish 
Inscriptions. Their interpretation in the light of archaeological evidence and their value as a 
source of linguistic and sociological information, Budapest 1992; Michel LEJEUNE, Lepontica, 
Paris 1971 (= ÉC 12 [1968-1971], 337-500); Filippo MOTTA, ‘La documentazione epigrafica e 
linguistica’, in: I Leponti tra mito e realtá, ed. Raffaele DE MARINIS, Simonetta BlAGGIO SlMONA, 
Locarno 2000, 181-222; Jiirgen UHLICH, ‘Zur sprachlichen Einordnung des Lepontischen’, in: 
Akten des zweiten deutschen Keltologen-Symposiums. Bonn 2.-4. April 1997, ed. Stefan ZlM- 
MER, Rolf KODDERITZSCH, Arndt WlGGER, Tubingen 1999, 277-304; Carlos JORDÁN CÓLERA, 
Celtibérico, Zaragoza 2004; Wolfgang MEID, Celtiberian Inscriptions, Budapest 1994 

1.4. The Insular Celtic languages and their attestation: SnaG; Martin J. BALL, The Celtic Lan- 
guages, with James FlFE, London — New York 1993, 64-664; Paul RUSSEL, An Introduction to the 
Celtic Languages, London —New York 1995, 25-196; Kim McCONE, Towards a Relative 
Chronology of Ancient and Medieval Celtic Sound Change, Maynooth 1996, pp. 17-35; KP 
Einleitung §7.1 and §11.4-7 

1.5. What is Old Irish?: GOI 4-9; SnaG 61-63; David GREENE, ‘Archaic Irish’, in: Indogermanisch 
und Keltisch. Kolloquium der Indogermanischen Gesellschaft am 16. und 17. Februar 1976 in 
Bonn, ed. Karl Horst SCHMIDT, Rolf KÓDDERITZSCH, Wiesbaden 1977, 11-33; Kim McCONE, 
‘Prehistoric, Old and Middle Irish’, in: Progress in Medieval Irish Studies, ed. Kim McCONE, 
Katharine SlMMS, Maynooth 1996, 7-53 

2.2. Ogam: Damian McMANUS, A Guide to Ogam, Maynooth 1991; Sabine ZlEGLER, Die Sprache 
der altirischen Ogam-Inschriften, Gottingen 1994; Richard Alexander Stewart MACALISTER, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Insularum Celticarum. Volume I, Dublin 1945 (repr. Dublin 1996); MAC- 
ALISTER’s book is the standard edition of Ogam stones; a more modern edition is Jost GlPPERT’s 
Ogam Project. http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/ogam/; another Internet resource is Gach uile rud 
faoi Ogham ar an Líon/Every Ogham thing on the Web: http://www.evertype.com/stand- 
ards/og/ogmharc.html 

2.3. Cló Gaelach: In Irish manuscripts many more special signs (abbreviations and contractions: 
Latin notae, Modern Irish noda) are used to abbreviate the written text. You can find examples 
of these noda and their use at: Vincent MORLEY’s Web site Comhad na Nod: http: //www. 
fainne.org/noda/; Gary iNGLE’s noda: http://www.quidnunc.net/~garyi/noda/notae.html; Ti- 
mothy O’NEILL, The lrish Hand, introduction by Francis John BYRNE, Portlaoise 1984; Vincent 
MORLEY’s Web site An Cló Gaelach offers many examples for the past and present use of the 
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CIó Gaelach: http://www.connect.ie/users/morley/cloanna/; he also offers a range of fonts 
based on the Cló Gaelach for free download at: http://www.fainne. org/gaelchlo/ 

3.1. The phonological system of Old Irish in comparison: the numbers of phonemes for Scots 
Gaelic, North Welsh, Russian and English are from the following handbooks respectively: 
William GlLLIES, ‘Scottish Gaelic’, in: The Celtic Languages, ed. Martin J. BALL, London — New 
York 1993,151 ff.; David A. THORNE, A Comprehensive Welsh Grammar. Gramadeg Cymraeg 
Cynhwysfawr, Oxford 1993, 1 ff.; Bernard COMRIE and Greville G. CORBETT, The Slavonic 
Languages, London — New York 1993, 829 ff.; Ekkehard KÓNIG and Johan VAN DER AUWERA, 
The Germanic Languages, London —New York 1994, 534 ff.; the numbers for German are my 
personal count. In Routledge’s The Germanic Languages (ed. Ekkehard KÓNIG and Johan VAN 
DER AUWERA, London — New York 1994, 350 ff.) the count is 21 consonants and 14 vowels; 
diphthongs are not counted. 

3.2. The phonological system of Old Irish: GOI 27-111; SnaG 90-92; Ruth P.M. and Winfried P. 
LEHMANN, An Introduction to Old Irish, New York 1975, 8-10 

3.3. Pronunciation rules: GOI 18-26; SnaG 26-33; EIV 243-248; Ernest Gordon QUIN, Old-Irish 
Workbook, Dublin 1975,1-5; Fergus KELLY, A Guide to Early Irish Law, Dublin 1988, 296-300; 
Paul RUSSELL, An Introduction to the Celtic Languages, London —New York 1995, 223-227; 
Dennis KlNG’s page: http://www.smo.uhi.ac.uk/old-irish/labhairt.html 

4.2. The mutations of Old Irish: GOI 140-141; James FlFE, ‘Introduction’, in: Martin J. BALL, The 
Celtic Languages, with James FlFE, London —New York 1993, 8-13; Paul RUSSELL, An Intro- 
duction to the Celtic Languages, London —New York 1995, 231-257; Elmar TERNES, ‘Konsonan- 
tische Anlautveranderungen in den keltischen und romanischen Sprachen’, Romanistisches 
Jahrbuch 28 (1977), 19-53; Henning ANDERSEN (ed.), Sandhi Phenomena in the Languages of 
Europe, Berlin —New York —Amsterdam 1986 

4.3. Lenition: Kim McCONE, Towards a Relative Chronology of Ancient and Medieval Celtic 
Sound Change, Maynooth 1995, 81-98 

4.4. Leniting forms: GOI141-146; CCCG 127-147 

4.6. Nasalizing forms: GOI147-150; CCCG 112-120 

4.7. Aspiration: GOI150-153; CCCG 120-122 

5.2. Nouns and adjectives: gender: GOI154; CCCG 158; SnaG 93-94 

5.3. Nouns and adjectives: number: GOI154-155; CCCG 160-161; SnaG 93 

5.4. Nouns and adjectives: case: GOI155-162; CCCG 162-165; SnaG 93 

5.5. Adjectives: GOI 229-231; CCCG 180-181 

5.6. The article: GOI 295-299; CCCG 219-220; SnaG 119-120 

5.7. Word order: CCCG 267-268; SnaG 210; Pádraig Mac COISDEALBHA, The Syntax of the 
Sentence in Old Irish. Selected Studies from a Descriptive, Historical and Comparative Point of 
View, Tiibingen 1998 

6.4. -6.6. o-Stems: GOI176-179; CCCG 165-167; SnaG 94-97; NWÁI 38-47 

7.1.-7.3. The article: GOI 293-295; CCCG 217-218; SnaG 119-120 

7.4. o-Stem adjectives: GOI 223-225; SnaG 118-121 

8.4. Verbs of the Wl-class (a-verbs); GOI 336-337, 359; CCCG 276-277; EIV 27-28; SnaG 146 
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10.1. -10.2. a-Stems: GOI 183-184; CCCG 168; SnaG 97-98; NWÁI 48-60; Liam BREATNACH, ‘On 
the Flexion of the a-stems in Irish,’ in: Dán do Oide. Essays in Memory of Conn R. Ó Cléirigh, 
ed. Anders AHLQVIST and Véra CAPROVÁ, Dublin 1997, 49-57 

10.3. Ben ‘woman’: OIG 184; CCCG 168-169; SnaG 100; NWÁI 39; J.A. HaRDARSON, ‘Das uridg. 
Wort fiir Frau,’ MSS 48 (1987), 115-37; Jay JASANOFF, ‘Old Irish bé “woman”,’ Ériu 40 (1989), 
135-141 

11.4. The article after prepositions: GOI 293-295; CCCG 217-218; SnaG 119-120 

11.5. a-Stem adjectives: GOI 223-225; SnaG 118-121 

12.1. Verbs of the W2-class (l-verbs): GOI 336-337, 359; CCCG 276-277; EIV 27-28; SnaG 146 

12.3. The prehistory of the W1 and W2 ending sets: OIG 360-365; CCCG 281-284; SnaG 135-147; 
Warren COWGILL, ‘The Origins of the Insular Celtic Conjunct and Absolute Verbal Endings,’ in: 
Flexion und Wortbildung. Akten der V. Fachtagung der Indogermanischen Gesellschaft, Regens- 
burg, 9.-14. September 1973, ed. Helmut RlX, Wiesbaden 1973, 40-70; Kim McCONE, ‘From 
Indo-European to Old Irish: Conservation and Innovation in the Verbal System,’ in: Proceed- 
ings of the Seventh Intemational Congress of Celtic Studies (Oxford, 10 th to 15 th July, 1983), ed. 
D. Ellis Evans, John G. GRIFFITH and E. M. JOPE, Oxford 1986, 222-226; KP §8 and §10 

12.4. Possessive pronouns: GOI 276-279,495-534; CCCG 194-195; SnaG 188 

14.1. -14.2. io-Stems: GOI 179-180; CCCG 167; SnaG 98-99; NWÁI 201-211 

14.3. io-Stem adjectives: GOI 225-226; SnaG 121-122 

15.1. Verbs: General remarks on compound verbs: GOI 495-531; CCCG 259-267; SnaG 176-177; 
KP §6 

15.2. Verbs: Deuterotonic and prototonic verbal forms: GOI 351; SnaG 179-181; EIV 4-9 

15.4. Adverbial compounds: GOI240-241; various forms in CCCG 259-267 

17.1. Nouns: Feminine ia-stems: GOI184-187; CCCG 169; SnaG 99; NWÁI 201-211 

17.2. Adjectives: ia- Stems: GOI 225-226; SnaG 121-122 

17.3. Nouns: Feminine I-stems: GOI184-187; CCCG 169-170; SnaG 117-118; NWÁI 75-86 

18.1. The conjugated prepositions: General remarks: GOI 272; SnaG 189-192 

18.2. The conjugated prepositions 1: GOI 272-274; CCCG 199-201; OIPG 29-32 

18.3. -18.4.: Verbs of the Sl-class: EIV 29-31; GOI 353, 355-356 and 376-378 (note: GOI uses a dif- 
ferent classification of the verbs); CCCG 276-278; SnaG 136-137,141 and 147; OIPG 35; KP §5.1 

20.1. -20.2. Nouns: i-Stems: GOI190-192; CCCG 171-172; SnaG 116-117; NWÁI 61-74 

20.3. i-Stem adjectives: GOI 226-227 

21.1. The conjugated prepositions 2: GOI 275-276; CCCG 200-201; OIPG 32-33 

21.3. Demonstrative particles: GOI 299-304; Peter SCHRIJVER, Studies in the History of Celtic 
Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997,9 ff. 

21.4. Verbs of the S2-class: EIV 31; GOI 354-355 and 378; KP §5.1.4-5 

21.5. Verbs of the S3-class: EIV 31; GOI 356-357 and 378-379; KP §5.1.8 
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23.1. -23.2. Nouns: u-Stems: GOI 194-197; CCCG 170-171; SnaG 114-116; NWÁI 87-98; David 
STIFTER, ‘Celtiberian -unei, Luguei’ Die Sprache 39/2, 213-223 

23.3. Adjectives: u-Stems: GOI 227-228; CCCG 182; SnaG 121 

24.1. The cardinal numbers 1-19: GOI 242-246; CCCG 187-189; SnaG 200-205; Warren COWGILL, 
‘PIE *duwo ‘2’ in Germanic and Celtic,’ MSS 46 (1985), 13-28; David GREENE, ‘Celtic,’ in: Indo- 
European Numerals, ed. J. GVOZDANOVIC, Berlin —New York 1992, 497-554; Kim McCONE, 
‘Old Irish ‘Three’ and ‘Four’: a Question of Gender,’ Ériu 44 (1993), 53-73; Peter SCHRIJVER, 
Studies in British Celtic Historical Phonology, Amsterdam 1995, 448-451; Heiner ElCHNER, 
Studien zu den indogermanischen Numeralia, Regensburg 1982 

24.2. The ordinal numbers 1-19: GOI 247-249; CCCG 192-193; SnaG 207-209 

24.3. The copula: GOI 483-486 and 492-494; CCCG 317-319; OIPG 72-73; SnaG 138-139; EIV 18- 
19; Pádraic MAC COISDEALBHA, The Syntax of the Sentence in Old lrish, Tiibingen 1998 

25.1. Infixed pronouns class A: GOI 255-261; CCCG 193-195; SnaG 193-195; Peter SCHRIJVER, 
Studies in the History of Celtic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997 

25.3. The conjugated prepositions 3: GOI 272-273; CCCG 200-201; OIPG 29 and 31-32 

25.4. Emphasizing particles: GOI 252-253; CCCG 194-195; SnaG 189; Peter SCHRIJVER, Studies in 
the History of Celtic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997 

27.1. -27.6. Hiatus verbs: GOI 352; CCCG 277; EIV 24-25 and 28-29; SnaG 149-150 

27.7. The complete dependent forms at a glance: OIG 350-351 and 28-30 

28.1. The substantive verb: GOI 475-479; CCCG 323-324; SnaG 139 and 149 

28.2. The verbal noun: GOI 444-455; CCCG 312-317 (be careful: the verbal noun is called infini- 
tive there!); SnaG 211; Jean GAGNEPAIN, La syntaxe du nom verbal dans les langues celtiques. I. 
Irlandais, Paris 1963; Jost GlPPERT, ‘Ein keltischer Beitrag zur indogermanischen Morpho- 
syntax: Das altirische Verbalnomen,’ in: Berthold Delbriick y la sintaxis indoeuropea hoy. 
Actas del Coloquio de la Indogermanische Gesellschaft. Madrid, 21-24 de septiembre de 194, 
ed. Emilio CRESPO and José Luis GARCÍA RamÓN, Madrid —Wiesbaden 1997, 143-164; Sabine 
ZlEGLER, ‘Zur Syntax und Entwicklung des Verbalnomens in den keltischen Sprachen,’ in: 
Berthold Delbruck y la sintaxis indoeuropea hoy. Actas del Coloquio de la Indogermanische 
Gesellschaft. Madrid, 21-24 de septiembre de 1994, ed. Emilio CRESPO and José Luis GARCÍA 
RamÓN, Madrid — Wiesbaden 1997, 631-644 

28.3. Infixed pronouns class B: GOI 257-262; CCCG 194-199; SnaG 193-194; Peter SCHRIJVER, 
Studies in the History of Celtic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997 

28.5. The conjugated prepositions 4: GOI 274-275; CCCG 200-201; SnaG 189-191 

30.1. Nouns: The consonant stems: GOI199-202 

30.2. -30.3. Guttural stems: GOI 202-204; CCCG 174-175; SnaG 113-114; NWÁI 29-30 and 177- 
184 

30.5. The conjugated prepositions 5: GOI 273; CCCG 199-200; SnaG 190-191 

31.1.-31.4. Deponent verbs: GOI 365-367; CCCG 301; EIV 74-77; SnaG 143-145 

31.6. -31.7. Passive forms: GOI 367-370; CCCG 305-306; SnaG 145-146; EIV 79-85 
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33.1. Dental stems: Consonantal declension in t: GOI 205-207; CCCG 175-176; SnaG 112-113; 
NWÁI155-169; Britta Sofie IRSLINGER, Abstrakta mit Dentalsuffíxen im Altirischen, Heidelberg 
2002 

33.2. Dental stems: Consonantal declension in nt: GOI 207-209; CCCG 176; SnaG 113; NWÁI170 

33.3. -33.4. The numbers 20-1000: GOI 244-250; CCCG 189-193; SnaG 205-206; David GREENE, 
‘Celtic,’ in: Indo-European Numerals, ed. J. GVOZDANOVIC, Berlin — New York 1992,497-554 

34.2. Absolute relative verbal endings: GOI 359-370; CCCG 236-237; EIV 14-15, 65-66 and 76-77; 
SnaG 196-197; Kim McCONE, ‘Der Prasens Indikativ der Kopula und die Relativendung -s im 
Altirischen,’ in: Verba et Structurae. Festschrift fiir Klaus Strunk zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. 
Heinrich HETTRICH et al., Innsbruck 1995, 124-133; Jay JASANOFF, ‘Some Relative Forms of the 
Verb in Old Irish,’ in: Compositiones Indogermanicae: in memoriam Jochem Schindler, ed. 
Heiner ElCHNER et al., Praha 1999, 205-221 

34.3. Leniting relative clauses: GOI 313-316; CCCG 141-143; EIV 14-15; SnaG 197-198; Peter 
SCHRIJVER, Studies in the History of Celtic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997, 91 ff. 

34.4. Negative leniting relative clauses: GOI 313 and 539-540; CCCG 248-250 

34.5. Special relative forms: GOI 314 

34.6. The prehistory of the relative endings: Kim McCONE, ‘Der Prasens Indikativ der Kopula 
und die Relativendung -s im Altirischen,’ in: Verba et Structurae. Festschrift fíir Klaus Strunk 
zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Heinrich HETTRICH et al., Innsbruck 1995 

34.7. Independent personal pronouns: GOI 253-255, 279-280; CCCG 194-196; SnaG 186-189 

36.1. Nouns: Consonantal declension in r: GOI 214-215; CCCG 176-177; SnaG 106-108; NWÁI 
121-129; Kim McCONE, ‘Zum Ablaut der keltischen r-Stamme,’ in: In honorem Holger Peder- 
sen. Ko\\oquium der Indogermanischen Gesellschaft vom 25. bis 28. Márz 1993 in Kopenhagen, 
ed. Jens Elmegárd RASMUSSEN et al., Wiesbaden 1994, 275-284 

36.2. Nouns: Consonantal declension in s: GOI 215-216; CCCG 172-174; SnaG 102-104; NWÁI 
140-154; KP §10.3.3 

37.1. The habitual present of the substantive verb: GOI 331 and 480-481; CCCG 325 

37.2. Relative forms of the substantive verb and the copula: GOI 479 and 484-485; CCCG 237, 
318, 324; SnaG 196 

37.3. The imperative: GOI 372-375, 481 and 487; CCCG 277-278; EIV 3 and 70-71; SnaG 161-162; 
DIL I 309.50-86 

38.2. Infixed pronouns class C: GOI 259-260 and 262-264; CCCG 194-199; SnaG 194 and 199-200; 
P. SCHRIJVER, Studies in the History of Celtic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997,138-139 

38.3. Infixed pronouns after negative ná, nád: GOI 265-266; CCCG 197-198; SnaG 200 

38.5. The deictic particle í: GOI 299 and 301; CCCG 220-221 

38.6. Indefinite pronouns: GOI 309-310; CCCG 232-233; SnaG 189 

38.7. The anaphoric pronoun suide: GOI301-304; CCCG195-196; SnaG 188 

38.8. Interrogative pronouns: GOI 286-290; CCCG 226-230; SnaG 188 

40.1. Nasal stems: neuter n-stems: GOI 210-214; CCCG 180; SnaG 105-106; NWÁI100-120; Karin 
Stuber, The Historical Morphology ofn-Stems in Celtic, Maynooth 1998,45-83 

40.3. Comparison of adjectives: GOI 232-233; CCCG 186-187; SnaG 123-124 

40.4. Comparison: The equative: GOI 233, 235 and 237-238; CCCG 182-183; SnaG 125 
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41.1. The preterite: GOI 332; CCCG 268; EIV 93-94 

41.2. -41.3. The s-preterite: GOI 416-421; CCCG 292-295; SnaG 163-164; EIV 56-60; Calvert 
WATKINS, The Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb — The Sigmatic Aorist, Dublin 1962; 
KP §5.4.3 

41.4. The t-preterite: GOI 421-424; CCCG 292-295; SnaG 164-165; EIV 54-56; Calvert WATKINS, 
The Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb — The Sigmatic Aorist, Dublin 1962; KP §5.4.2 

43.1. Nasal stems: masculine and feminine n-stems: GOI 209-214; CCCG 177-180; SnaG 108-111; 
NWÁI100-120; Karin STUBER, The Historical Morphology ofn-Stems in Celtic, Maynooth 1998, 
65-176 

43.3. Comparison: The superlative: GOI 234-236; CCCG 182-183; SnaG 123-126 

44.1. -44.5. The suffixless preterite: GOI424-437; CCCG 292-295 and 299-301; SnaG 166-171; EIV 
51-54 and 72-74; KP §5.5 

44.6. The preterite of the copula and the substantive verb: GOI 483 and 490-492; CCCG 327 

44.7. Irregular preterite formations: GOI483; KP §5.4.1 

46.1. Irregular nouns: 46.1.1. bó ‘cow’: GOI 216-217; CCCG 171; SnaG 101-102; Kim McCONE, 
‘The Inflection of Oir. bó »Cow« and the etymology of Buchet,’ Eriu 42, 37-44; 46.1.2. nó ‘boat’: 
GOI184; CCCG 171; 46.1.3. dia ‘day’: GOI 217; CCCG 171 

46.2. Indeclinable words: GOI217 

46.3. Consonantal stem adjectives: GOI 228; CCCG 182; SnaG 122 

46.4. -46.5. Comparison: The comparative: GOI 234-238 and 477-478; CCCG 183-184; SnaG 123- 
126 

46.7. Additional degrees of comparison: GOI232 

47.1. Personal numerals and other numeral substantives: GOI 243-244; CCCG 193; SnaG 206-207 
and 262; David GREENE, ‘Celtic,’ in: Indo-European Numerals, ed. J. GVOZDANOVIC, Berlin — 
New York 1992,516-520 

47.2. Possession in Irish: GOI 271, 279-280, 476-477 and 479; CCCG 199; SnaG 195; DIL sub 
uocibus for, la, oc 

47 . 3 . _ 47 . 4 . The preterite passive: GOI437-440; CCCG 305-306; SnaG 172-174; EIV 59-62; KP § 5.6 

49.1. The imperfect: GOI 331 and 370-372; CCCG 268 and 277; SnaG 160-162; EIV 85-88 

49.3. Nasalizing relative clauses: GOI 316-320; CCCG 115-117 and 236-238; Liam BREATNACH, 
‘Some Remarks on the Relative in Old Irish,’ Ériu 31,1-9; Kim McCONE, ‘The Nasalizing Rela- 
tive Clause with Object Antecedent in the Glosses,’ Ériu 31, 10-27; Ruairí Ó HUlGINN, ‘The Old 
Irish Nasalizing Relative Clause,’ Ériu 37,33-87; Peter SCHRIJVER, Studies in the History of Cel- 
tic Pronouns and Particles, Maynooth 1997, 91-129 

49.4. The marking of nasalization in nasalizing relative clauses: GOI318-319; CCCG 116-117 and 
197-198; SnaG 197-200 

49.5. The figura etymologica\ GOI 317; Ruairí Ó HUlGINN, ‘On the Old Irish Figura Etymologica,’ 
Ériu 34,123-133 

49.6. Conjunctions and dependent clauses: GOI 546-564 

50.1. The augment (the particle ro etc.): GOI341-343; CCCG 251-252; EIV 93-111 

50.2. The choice of the correct augment: GOI 343-347; CCCG 252-255; EIV 127-147 

50.3. The position of the augment: GOI 339-341; EIV 127-161 
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52.1. Prepositional relative constructions: GOI 312-313; CCCG 117-118; SnaG 198 

52.2. Word order: GOI 326-327, 492-494 and 563-564; CCCG 116-117 and 238; SnaG 198 and 
210-211; Pádraig Mac COISDEALBHA, The Syntax of the Sentence in Old lrish. Selected Studies 
from a Descriptive, Historical and Comparative Point of View, Ttibingen 1996; Johan CORT- 
HALS, ‘Zur Entstehung der archaischen irischen Metrik und Syntax,’ in: Compositiones Indo- 
germanicae in memoriam Jochem Schindler, ed. Heiner ElCHNER et al., Praha 1999,19-46 

53.1. The subjunctive: GOI 329-331 and 554-563; CCCG 269-272; SnaG 150; KP §5.2; Peter 
MCQUILLAN, Modality and Grammar: A History of the Irish Subjunctive, Maynooth 2002 

53.2. The a-subjunctive: GOI 380-387; CCCG 284-289; SnaG 153-156; EIV 36-39 and 65-70; Kim 
McCONE, The Indo-European Origins of the Old lrish Nasal Presents, Subjunctives and 
Futures, Innsbruck 1991,11-54 and 85-113 

53.3. The e-subjunctive: GOI 385-386, 481-482; CCCG 326; SnaG 156; EIV 35-36 

53.4. The s-subjunctive: GOI 387-395; CCCG 284-286, 302-305; SnaG 151-153; EIV 33-35 

53.5. The past subjunctive: GOI 333-335, 384-389, 395; CCCG 285-286, 302-306; EIV 85-88 

53.8. The subjunctive of the copula: GOI488-490; CCCG 326 

55.1. The future tense: GOI 332; KP §5.3 

55.2. The f-future: GOI 396-401; CCCG 289-290; SnaG 159-160; EIV 41-43 

55.3. The s-future: GOI407-413; CCCG 289-291; SnaG 157-159; EIV 43-45 

55.4. The i-future: GOI405-406; CCCG 291; SnaG 157; EIV 45-46 

55.5. The a-future: GOI401-405; CCCG 289-290; SnaG 157-158; EIV 46-49 

55.6. Suppletive futures: GOI403 and 406-407; EIV 48-49 

56.1. The conditional: GOI 332-333, 400; CCCG 285-286, 302-306; EIV 85-88 

56.2. Suffixed pronouns: GOI 270-271; CCCG 194-195 and 199; SnaG 194 

58.1.-58.3. Old Irish Metrics: Gerard MURPHY, Early Irish Metrics, Dublin 1961; Eleanor KNOTT, 
Irish Syllabic Poetry, Dublin 1928; Kuno MEYER, A Primer of Irish Metrics, Dublin 1909; Rudolf 
Thurneysen, ‘Mittelirische Verslehren,’ in: Irische Texte, vol. 3.1, ed. Whitley StORES and 
Ernst WlNDISCH, Leipzig 1891,1-182 (repr.: Rudolf THURNEYSEN, Gesammelte Schriften. Band 
II. Keltische Sprachen und Literaturen, ed. Patrizia DE BERNARDO STEMPEL and Rolf KÓDDER- 
ITZSCH, Tíibingen 1991, 340-521); Calvert Watkins, ‘9. Ireland and the art of the syllable,’ in: 
How to Kill a Dragon. Aspects of Indo-European Poetry, Oxford University Press, New York — 
Oxford 1995,117-125; Johan CORTHALS, ‘Zur Enststehung der archaischen irischen Metrik und 
Syntax,’ in: ed. Heiner ElCHNER et al., Compositiones Indogermanicae: in memoriam Jochem 
Schindler, Praha 1999, 19-45; Brian Ó Cuív, ‘The Phonetic Basis of Classical Modern Irish 
Rhyme,’ Ériu 20 (1966), 94-103. 
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In the declensions of nouns do ‘to, for’ has been used as the default preposition for the preposi- 
tional case, even if in some cases this doesn’t make the best sense. The same is true for the use of 
the vocative and plural. 


Exercise 3.5 

The letters in brackets refer to the unmutated, underlying phonemes 


m’es’e ogus paqgup bav, 
k’extap na0ap f’r’ia han’dav; 
b’10’ a [m’]p’ennra-sap f’r’i s’el’g’, 
mu [m’Jp’enma k’ev’ im’ hav’x’er’d’. 

kapam’-s’e fos, f’er kax klu, 
og mu [ 1 ’JA’ePpav l’ep’ irjgnu. 
n’I for’m’d’ax f’r’im paqgup bav, 
kapa8’k’es’av’a [m]pak8áv. 

o [r]pu-b’iap (s’k’éA k’ev s’k’ls’) 
inap [t’]d’ey8as’ ap voind’is’, 
ta 0 ’un (d’Ix’p’Ix’aS’e k’l’ius) 
n’i f’r’is tapdap ap va0’us. 

gna 0 uapaP’ ap [g’r’]y’p’esaP’ gaA 
g’l’evaS’ lux ina [l’]A.’lv-sap; 
os m’e, du-fud’ im [l’]A.’lv x’ev’ 
d’l’iy’a8 ndopaS’ ku ndrovx’él’. 


fuaxaS’-s’ep f’r’i f’r’eya faX 
a [r]posk aq’g’l’és’e kop?iav. 
fuaxam’ x’ev’ f’r’i f’éy’i [f’JP’is’ 
mu [r]posk r’éA’, k’esu im’S’as’. 

fai>t’a8’-s’ep ku n’d’év’e [d]8uA., 
i-q’g’l’ev lux ina [g’]y’épxpuP; 
i [t]dugu xes’t’ ndopa8’ n’d’iA’, 
os m’é x’ev’e am faiA’aS’. 

k’ia b’em’i am’ív’ nax r’é, 
n’i-d’epPav kax a x’éA’e. 
ma0’ la k’extap nap a [d]8av, 
suPay’ 0 ’us a oivupav. 

é f’es’av’ as xom’saS’ dau 
in [m]pu8’ du-q’g’n’i kax oivA.au. 
du 0 aPar’t’ dopa8’ du [g’l’]y’A’é 
fop mu [m]pu8 k’év’ am m’es’e. 


Exercise 3.6 

In this exercise I have not indicated the unmutated, underlying phonemes. 

‘alte-sop. ép,’ oA f’epyus, ‘la ma 0 ap’ ogus la ha 0 ap’ ogand ar’g’d’ay’ i may’ pup’ 0 ’ap’v’i. aS f’esa do ap’s’k’éAe 
na makpa8’e i v’epav’. ap b’iad’ t’r’l koigad’ mak and,’ oA f’epyus, ‘oga glux’u. is sapAa8’ do m’eA’ kovxaPap a 
Aa 0 ’; t’r’iav ind Aai og d’ég’s’an’ na makpa8’e, a d’r’ian nal’ og im’b’ar’t’ iS’x’al’e, a d’r’ian nal’ og OuA xorme, 
kov’a8 gaP’ kodAu8 d’e. k’ia b’em’i-n’i fop loqgas’ r’iap, n’i f’iA’ i v’ép’e OgAay’ bas appu,’ oA f’epyus. 

‘guS’aS’ ku xuAan’ d’ia pa 0 ap’ d’iS’u a A’ég’uS doxum na makpaS’e. “n’i r’eye,” oA a pa 0 ap’, “kond’ad poP’ 
koip’ 0 ’axt d’i avpa 0 aP’ uAaS.” “rox’iav l’em-sa ava8 f’r’i soSav’,” oA ku xuAan’. “inxos’k’-s’u dap-sa k’e8 l’e 0 
ad-tá epav’.” “fa 0 úa 8 ’ am’v’é,” oA a pa 0 ap’, “ogus is dopaS’ a vu8’e,” oA s’i, “ad ta s’l’iaP Puad’ edpuP’.” 
“do b’ép indas fap’,” oA ku xuAan’, “am’ív’.” 

t’éd’ as iapug, ogus a s’k’ia0 s’l’is’av las’ ogus a Puvsax ogus a Aorg ave ogus a A’ia0pod’. fo-k’er’d’a8 a 
Puvsay’ r’iap konda gaP’08 ap Aos r’esiu do rotsaS a buv fop lap. 
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t’éd’ kosna maku iapup k’en na5’m’ a oispa foru. ap n’l t’é^’aS n’e% kuku ina glux’apax ko vapvaste a oisap. 
n’l-f’id’ap’-sop a v’l-s’av’. “non sápa^’aSap in mak,” oA. folapav mak kovxa|3up’, “s’ex ra edamap is d’i ulta(3’ 
do.” argundas’ do. ma5’a5’ foho. 

fo-k’erdad a d’r’l koigda buvsax fap’, ogus ap-s’is’adap is’an s’k’ia0 s’l’is’av uA’i les’-s’op. fo-k’erdad davo a 
1’iaGpOd’i uA’i fap’-s’op. ogus vos ga(3’-s’op kax voiv’ l’iaGpod’ ina uxt. fo-k’erdad davo a d’r’l koigda lorg 
vave fap’. apa k’l’ix’-sop konáx rávgadap, ogus ya(3as’ ar’P’ap’ d’ia(3’ f’r’iha as’. 

r’iastapGe im’b’i-s’op i su5’u. inda lat ba t’indarguv as-vort kax fol’t’v’e ina x’en lasa gop’ép’y’e kov épaxt. 
inda lat ba oi(3’al t’ev’a5 boi fop kax oiv’inu. ia5as’ indáAa suA’ konap(3o l’e0a indáas krO snáGad’e. as ol’g’ 
aAáA’i kombo mop’ b’éuAu f’i5xoax’. do r’iy’ d’ia yAav’lv’i ko r’ig’i a áu. as-ol’g’ a (3’éuAu koha ivap’S’p’ux 
kombo egve a ivxpois. a5 r’ext in luav la0’ asa pulux- 

b’eva5’ fona maku iapup. do-skapa koigad’ mak d’ia(3’ r’es’íu r’lsdas’ dopus v’epva. fo-rupi nov(3ap d’ia(3’ 
topam-sa ogus x ov X a P a P; bámap og im’b’ar’t’ iS’x’al’e. l’ii]’g’35’-sog davo tars’an (3’i5’x’al’ i n’d’eya5’ ind 
vov(3up’. 

ga(3’a5’ kovxa(3ap a p’iy’a5’. “n’l ma0’ ar-rál’t’ap in pakpa5,” oA kovxa(3ap. “d’e0’(3’ap’ dap-sa, a tpoba 
kovxa(3up’,” oA s’e. “dos-roaxt do x^ u X u om 0 a Y’ om ma 0°p’ ogiis Om a0ap’, ogus v’l ma0’ ro-mbádap 
f’r’ium.” “k’ia 0an’m’-s’u?” oX kovxa(3ap. “s’édante mak sualtap’ adam-x°pvak’-s’e, ogus 5’ex’t’ap’e do f’e0ap- 
su. n’l|3u doy’ mo x°v’f’ép’e sund.” “k’e5 nápo vas do oisap-so davo forsna maku?” oX kovxa(3ap. “n’l-f’edap- 
sa a v’l-s’av’,” oX ku xuAan’. “ga(3’ it Xáp’ mo oisap ar’u d’i5’u.” “adpu,” oX kovxa|3ap. 

la so5av’ do-ela-sop fors’an makpa5’ s’exvov in t’iy’e. “k’i5 no dai davo do(3’ indósa?” oX kovxa(3ap. “ko-ro- 
vastap a (3oisap-sop form-sa davo,” oX ku xuXan’. “ga(3’ it Xáp’ d’i5’u,” oX kovxa(3ap. “adpu,” oX ku xuAan’. 
lodap uA’i isa glux’apay iapup, ogus ada rextadap in pak’-l ro-hXasa and. fos-rá0adap a mum’i ogus a vat’i.’ 


Exercise 4.8.1 

a ainm /a han’m’/ 
a enech /a h’ev’ax/ 
a indile /a h’in’d’aX’e/ 
a oítiu /a hoid’u/ 
a uball /a hu(3al/ 


Exercise 4.8.2 

mo phopul /mo cpobuX/ 
mo theine /mo 0’ev’e/ 
mo chú /mo x u / 
mo bó /mo (3o/ 
mo dét /mo 5’éd/ 
mo gním /mo y’v’lp/ 
mo muin /mo puv’/ 
mo nós /mo vós/ 
mo lugbart /mo Auy|33rt/ 
mo ríge /mo p’ly’e/ 
mo serc /mo h’erk/ 
mo slúag /mo hXuay/ 
mo smacht /mo smaxt/ 

mo filidecht, m’filidecht /mo iX’aS’axt, m’iX’a5’axt/ 
m’ athair /ma0ap’/ 
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Exercise 4.8.3 

ar n-ainm /ap van’m’/ 
ar n-enech /ap v’ev’ax/ 
ar n-indile /ap v’in’d’9/\.’e/ 
ar n-oítiu /ap void’u/ 
ar n-uball /ap vu^al/ 
ar popul /ap bobuX./ 
ar teine /ap d’ev’e/ 
ar cú /ap gu/ 
ar mbó /ap mbo/ 
ar ndét /ap n’d’ed/ 
ar ngním /ap q’g’n’lg/ 
ar mmuin /ap muv’/ 
ar nnós /ap nos/ 
ar llugbart /ap luy(3art/ 
ar rríge /ap r’ly’e/ 
ar serc /ap s’erk/ 
ar slúag /ap sluay/ 
ar smacht /ap sma^t/ 
ar filidecht /ap p’ik’a8’axt/ 
ar n-athair /ap vaGap’/ 


Exercise 6.7 


macc 

dún 

corp 

ball 

roth 

maicc 

dúin 

cuirp 

baill 

roith 

do macc 

do dún 

do churp 

do baull 

do routh 

macc 

dún 

corp 

ball 

roth 

á maicc 

á dún 

á choirp 

á baill 

á roith 

maicc 

dúna 

cuirp 

baill 

roith 

macc 

dún 

corp 

ball 

roth 

do maccaib 

do dúnaib 

do chorpaib 

do ballaib 

do rothaib 

maccu 

dúna 

curpu 

baullu 

routhu 

á maccu 

á dúna 

á churpu 

á baullu 

á routhu 

rosc 

sorn 

bech 

bedg 

leth 

roisc 

suirn 

beich 

bidg 

leith 

do rousc 

do surn 

do beuch 

do biudg 

do leuth 

rosc 

sorn 

bech 

bedg 

leth 

á roisc 

á soirn 

á beich 

á bedg 

á leth 

rosca 

soirn 

beich 

bidg 

letha 

rosc 

sorn 

bech 

bedg 

leth 

do roscaib 

do sornaib 

do bechaib 

do bedgaib 

do lethaib 

rosca 

surnu 

beuchu 

biudgu 

letha 

á rosca 

á surnu 

á beuchu 

á biudgu 

á letha 
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Exercise 7.5 


in slóg mór 
int slóig móir 
dont slóg mór 
in slóg mór 
á slóig móir 

in tempul mór 
in tempuil móir 
don tempul mór 
in tempul mór 
á thempuil móir 

in bél mór 
in béuil móir 
dont béul mór 
in mbél mmór 
á béuil móir 

in lóech becc 
ind loích bicc 
dond lóech biucc 
in llóech mbecc 
á loích bicc 

int slóig móir 
inna slóg mór 
donaib slógaib móraib 
inna slógu móru/a 
á slógu móru/a 

in tempuil móir 
inna tempul mmór 
donaib templaib móraib 
inna templu móru/a 
á themplu móru/a 

in béuil móir 
inna mbél mmór 
donaib bélaib móraib 
inna béulu móru/a 
á béulu móru/móra 

ind loích bicc 
inna llóech mbecc 

donaib lóechaib beccaib 
inna lóechu biuccu/becca 
á lóechu biuccu/becca 

a cenél mbecc 
in chenéuil bicc 
don chenéul biucc 
a cenél mbecc 
á chenél mbecc 

in cúan mór 

in chúain mór 
don chúan mór 

in cúan mmór 
á chúain móir 

a mbiad mbecc 
in biid bicc 
don biud biucc 
a mbiad mbecc 
á biad becc 

a ndliged mór 
in dligid móir 
don dligiud mór 
a ndliged mór 
á dliged mór 

inna cenél(a) becca 
inna cenél mbecc 
donaib cenélaib beccaib 
inna cenél(a) becca 
á chenéla becca 

in chúain móir 

inna cúan mmór 
donaib cúanaib móraib 
inna cúanu móru/a 
á chúanu móru/a 

inna biad(a) becca 
inna mbiad mbecc 
donaib bíadaib beccaib 
inna biad(a) becca 
á bíada becca 

inna dliged(a) móra 
inna ndliged mór 
donaib dligedaib móraib 
inna dliged(a) móra 
á dligeda móra 

in sacart becc 
int sacairt bicc 
dont sacurt biucc 
in sacart mbecc 
á sacairt bicc 

int íasc becc 
ind éisc bicc 
dond íasc biucc 
in n-íasc mbecc 
á éisc bicc 



int sacairt bicc 
inna sacart mbecc 
donaib sacartaib beccaib 
inna sacartu biuccu/becca 
á sacartu biuccu/becca 

ind éisc bicc 
inna n-íasc mbecc 
donaib íascaib beccaib 
inna íascu biuccu/becca 
á íascu biuccu/becca 



Exercise 8.5 




móraimm, móraimm 
mórai, mórai 
móraid, móra 
mórmai, -móram 
mórthae, móraid 
mórait, -mórat 

légaimm, -légaimm 
légai, légai 
légaid, -léga 
légmai, -légam 
légthae, légaid 
légait, -légat 

glanaimm, -glanaimm 
glanai, -glanai 
glanaid, -glana 
glanmai, glanam 
glantae, glanaid 
glanait, -glanat 

berraimm, berraimm 
berrai, berrai 
berraid, berra 
berrmai, berram 
berrthae, berraid 
berrait, berrat 
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Exercise 9.2 

1. I love quietness, thou lovest good stories, the young boy loves swift horses. 2. We do not love psalm- 
books, you do not love the red cat, warriors do not love temples of priests. 3. The priests preach the story 
of God to the warriors, but the warriors kill the priests with the swords. 4. Does the nice boy shave the red 
hair of the small man? 5. Thou dost not praise stories of young men. 6. We love the holy quietness in 
God’s temples. 7. Men, I do not clean the two swords for the young boy. 8. Strong warriors, you save the 
boys from bad men. 9. Men possess the big world, but God possesses the starry heaven. 10. Student, thou 
writest a story in a lined book. 11. Do you read good stories in old books? 12. We cut green grass for the 
swift horses. 13. I kill the small blue bird in the tree. 14. Do high trees grow in the green grass? You love 
the sounds of music, warriors. 16. The young warriors of the tribe shave the heads and clean the bodies. 
17. The priests preach the laws of the true God. 18. Dost thou possess a big horse, small boy? 19. The man 
does not like the music of the birds in the trees. 20. Priests, you write in a big book and we read the story. 

1. Ní caraimm fos, in carai degscél, ní-cara in macc oac ech ndían. 2. Carmai lebor salm, carthae cattu 
dergu ( or. derga), carait loích templa sacart. 3. Pridchaid in sacart scéla Dé dond lóech, 7 ní marba in lóech 
in sacart co claidiub. 4. Berraid in macc cóem folt nderg inna fer mbecc. 5. Mórmai scél inna fer n-oac. 
6. Ní carai fos nóeb i tempul Dé. 7. Á fir, ní glanam in claideb arin macc ouc. 8. Á loích thréuin, sóerai 
macc ar drochfiur. 9. Ní-techtat fir in domun mór, acht in techta Día a rríched rrindach? 10. Á maccu 
léigind, scríbthae scéla i llibur línech. 11. Ní légam degscél i senlebraib. 12. In ngerraid fér nglas dond euch 
dían? 13. Ní marbam in n-én mbecc ngorm isin chrunn. 14. Ásaid crann n-ard isind féur glas. 15. In-carai 
son cíuil, á loích? 16. Ní berra in lóech oac a cenn, acht glanaid in corp. 17. In pridcha in cruimther dliged 
nDé fír? 18. Ní techtai echu móru ( or. móra), á maicc beicc. 19. In carat ind fir céol inna n-én isin chrunn? 
20. Á chruimthir, in scríbai i senlibur? Ní légaimm a scél. 


Exercise 11.5 


in grían gel 
inna gréine gile 
don gréin gil 
in ngréin ngeil 
á grían gel 

inna gríana gela 
inna ngrían ngel 
donaib gríanaib gelaib 
inna gríana gela 
á gríana gela 

ind lám fír 
inna lláime fíre 
dond láim fír 
in lláim fír 
á lám fír 

inna láma fíra 
inna llám fír 
donaib lámaib fíraib 
inna láma fíra 
á láma fíra 


in chorr bán 
inna cuirre báine 
don chuirr báin 
in coirr mbáin 
á chorr bán 

inna corra bána 
inna corr mbán 
donaib corraib bánaib 
inna corra bána 
á chorra bána 

in ben chlóen 
inna mná cloíne 
don mnaí chloín 
in mnaí (mbein) cloín 
á ben chlóen 

inna mná clóena 
inna mban clóen 
donaib mnáib clóenaib 
inna mná clóena 
á mná clóena 


ind flesc chlóen 
inna fleisce cloíne 
dond fleisc chloín 
in fleisc cloín 
á flesc chlóen 

inna flesca clóena 
inna flesc clóen 
donaib flescaib clóenaib 
inna flesca clóena 
á flesca clóena 

ind ires fír 
inna irisse fíre 
dond iris fír 
in n-iris fír 
á ires fír 

inna iressa fíra 
inna n-ires fír 
donaib iressaib fíraib 
inna iressa fíra 
á iressa fíra 
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int slat bán 
inna slaite báine 
dont slait báin 
in slait mbáin 
á slat bán 

inna slata bána 
inna slat mbán 
donaib slataib bánaib 
inna slata bána 
á slata bána 


Exercise 12.2 

dáiliu/imm, -dáiliu/imm 
dáili, dáili 
dáilid, dáili 
dáilmi, dáilem 
dáilte, dáilid 
dáilit, dáilet 

roithiu/imm, roithiu/imm 
roithi, -roithi 
roithid, roithi 
roithmi, roithem 
roitte, -roithid 
roithit, -roithet 


in chloch gel 
inna cluiche gile 
don chluich gil 
in cloich geil 
á chloch gel 

inna clocha gela 
inna cloch ngel 
donaib clochaib gelaib 
inna clocha gela 
á chlocha gela 


ráidiu/imm, •ráidiu/imm 
ráidi, ráidi 
ráidid, -ráidi 
ráidmi, -ráidem 
ráitte, -ráidid 
ráidit, -ráidet 

sluindiu/imm, -sluindiu/imm 
sluindi, -sluindi 
sluindid, sluindi 
sluindmi, sluindem 
sluindte, -sluindid 
sluindit, sluindet 


Poem 13.1 

I extend my little, wet pen 
across the meeting of fair books; 
without pause for the possession(s) of masters, 
very tired (is) my paw from writing. 


guiriu/imm, -guiriu/imm 
guiri, -guiri 
guirid, guiri 
guirmi, guirem 
guirthe, -guirid 
guirit, -guiret 
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Exercise 13.3 

1. I do not let the big pigs onto the grass. 2. My beautiful woman, dost thou relate the bad stories of thy 
tribe to the strong man under fierce tears? 3. Dost thou not believe in God, little man? 4. We distribute our 
food and our drink to the girls and boys. 5. Tribes of the big world, you do not believe in the true divinity 
of the living Christ, but you believe in your false gods. 6 . The bad girls break the frame of the chariot with 
their swords. 7. I release sounds of music from my harp of gold and silver. 8 . Thou enumeratest the 
numerous churches of thy tribe to the women, red-haired Émer. 9. The big troop believes the word of the 
priest. 10. We do not leave swords in the hands of the girls of the men. 11. Do you speak (about) the secret 
of the psalm book to the two beautiful daughters of the wise woman, priests? 12. The bright sun warms 
(the) bodies of men and women and (the) shapes of trees with might in the morning. 13. The strong wind 
breaks the mast of the ship. 14. Don’t they kill troops of warriors? (or: Don’t kill troops a warrior?) 15. You 
two old women, do you punish the young girls with hard rods on their sides? 16. Saint Colum Cille 
crucifies his body on the blue waves. 17. Colum Cille, the candel of Níall, sails his boat across the sea, safe 
and sound. 18. The saint breaks the high waves of the whales’ sanctuary in a fragile boat. 19. The small 
bird, it releases (= gives) a whistle from the bright peak, the blackbird from the green branch. 20. A stag 
bellows, (the) wind (is) high (= strong) and cold, (the) sun (is) low. 

1. Léicimm in mucc mór forsa fér. 2. A mo mná lígacha, sluindte drochscél far thúath donaib feraib trénaib 
fo déraib díanaib. 3. Innád creitid Día, á firu biccu? 4. In dáilem ar mbiad 7 ar ndig forsna ingena 7 maccu? 
5. A thúatha in domuin, creitte fírdeacht Críst bíi, 7 ní creitid far ngúdéu. 6 . In mbriset inna drochingena 
cretta inna carpat cona claidbib? 7. Ní léicem son céoil asar crottaib di ór 7 argut. 8 . Ní sluindid cella lín- 
mara far túath don mnaí, á ingena rúada. 9. Innád creiti in buiden mór bríathra int sacairt? 10. Léicmi 
claideb i lláim ingine ind fir. 11. Ráiti rúna ind libuir salm dond ingin choím inna mná gaíthe, á chruim- 
thir. 12. In-nguiri in grían curpu fer 7 ban 7 delba crann co neurt isin maitin? 13. Ní brisi in gáeth aicher 
cranna inna long. 14. In mmarba buidin lóech? 15. A senben, in cúrai in n-ingin óic co fleisc daingin tara 
tóeb? 16. Incrocha nóeb Colum Cille a chorp forsna tonna glassa? 17. Colum Cille, caindel Néill, 
innád séola a luing tarsin sál, slán co céill? 18. Ní brisi in nóeb tonna arda ind neimid bled i llongaib 
briscaib. 19. Int én becc, in lléici feit din gup glan, in lon dinaib chráebaib glasaib? 20. Dordait daim. 


Test 13.4 

éoin: (o, m) gen. sg. or nom. pl.; ind lám: (a, f) nom. sg.; gaíth: (á, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; in lláim: (a, f) acc. 
sg.; in n-én: (o, m) acc. sg.; inna rosca: (o, n) nom. pl. or acc. pl.; claidbib: (o, m) prep. pl.; caindil: (a, f) prep. 
sg. or acc. sg.; inna mban: (á, f) gen. pl.; in macc mbecc: (o, m) acc. sg.; in macc becc: (o, m) nom. sg. inna 
macc mbecc. (o, m) gen. pl.; ech: (o, m) nom. sg. or acc. sg. or gen. pl.; inna rosc: (o, n) nom. pl. or gen. pl. 
or acc. pl.; inna mná: (a, f) gen. sg. or nom. pl. or acc. pl.; á chenn: (o, n) voc. sg.; int én: (o, m) nom. sg.; ceill: 
(a, f) acc. sg.; iáim: (a, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; ind leith: (o, n) gen. sg.; in chlaidib. (o, m) gen. sg. or nom. pl.; 
inna rún: (a, f) gen. pl.; a cenn: (o, n) nom. sg. or acc. sg.; in bech: (o, m) nom. sg.; leth: (o, n) nom. sg. or acc. 
sg. or nom. pl. or gen. pl. or acc. pl. 
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Exercise 14.4 

in céile amrae 
in chéili amrai 
don chéiliu amru 
in céile n-amrae 
á chéili amrai 

in chéili amrai 
inna céile n-amrae 
donaib céilib amraib 
inna céiliu amrai 
á chéiliu amrai 

int ecnae dorchae 
ind ecnai dorchai 
dond ecnu dorchu 
in n-ecnae ndorchae 
á ecnai dorchai 

ind ecnai dorchai 
inna n-ecnae ndorchae 
donaib ecnaib dorchaib 
inna ecnu dorchi 
á ecnu dorchai 


Exercise 15.3 

ad suidiu, astu 
ad suidi, astai 
ad suidi, astai 
ad suidem, astam 
ad suidid, -astaid 
ad suidet, astat 

fo gellaimm, ■foiglimm 
fo gellai, foigli 
fo gella, foiglea 
fo gellam, foiglem 
fo gellaid, foiglid 
fo gellat, -foiglet 


a cluiche foirbthe 
in chluichi foirbthi 
don chluichiu foirbthiu 
a cluiche foirbthe 
á chluiche foirbthe 

inna cluiche foirbthi 
inna cluiche foirbthe 
donaib cluichib foirbthib 
inna cluiche foirbthi 
á chluiche foirbthi 

a fíadnaise n-amrae 
ind fíadnaisi amrai 
dond fíadnaisiu amru 
a fíadnaise n-amrae 
á fíadnaise n-amrae 

inna fíadnaise amrai 
inna fíadnaise n-amrae 
donaib fíadnaisib armaib 
inna fíadnaise amrai 
á fíadnaise amrai 


in techtaire nue 
in techtairi nui 
don techtairiu nuu 
in techtaire nue 
á thechtairi nui 

in techtairi nui 
inna techtaire nue 
donaib techtairib nuib 
inna techtairiu nui 
á thechtairiu nui 

int aite foirbthe 
ind aiti foirbthi 
dond aitiu foirbthiu 
in n-aite foirbthe 
á aiti foirbthi 

ind aiti foirbthi 
inna n-aite foirbthe 
donaib aitib foirbthib 
inna aitiu foirbthi 
á aitiu foirbthi 


con tibiu, -cuitbiu 
con tibi, cuitbi 
con tibi, cuitbi 
con tibem, cuitbem 
con tibid, -cuitbid 
con tibet, cuitbet 

con scaraimm, coscraimm 
con scarai, -coscrai 
con scara, -coscra 
con scaram, coscram 
con scaraid, -coscraid 
con scarat, -coscrat 


Exercise 16.2 

1. Young Cú Chulainn said: ‘I overthrow the boys of the boygroup of the Ulaid alone.’ 2. Thou refusest 
healing to the severely wounded man. 3. Great laughter ends the good story of the messenger. 4. Don’t we 
overthrow the troop of strong warriors with our left hands? 5. You do not reject the words of the Gospel. 
6 . Do the messengers end the meeting of the clients with swords? 7. Do I not recount the clients of my 
family? 8. Dost thou visit the foster-sons of thy race? 9. Fear of God does not prevent the bold thief from 
stealing in the church. 10. We recount the last days of Conaire’s grandson. 11. You visit the family of your 
client in a two-wheeled chariot. 12. The bold scribes stop the weak thieves in the ship. 13. Does the sun 
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light up the birds in the trees and the fish in the water? 14. Do you reject the belief in the resurrection of 
the bodies out of their grave and in the living man after his death? 15. The bright sun lights up the path of 
the yellow bee from a white blossom to a red blossom. 16. Oh unbearable person, thou preventest my two 
wonderful companions from playing fidchell. 17. Doesn’t the horse-keeper distribute bread and water 
among the foster-sons? 18. God pours the water of all the clouds upon the wide world of the bad people. 
19. I think of the fine people of the divine kingdom over the clouds, some over beautiful feast-days, some 
under strong tears. 20. Máel Rúain, the great sun of Mide, his grave heals the sigh of every heart. 

1. Ní tascraimm inna maccu di maccraid Ulad m’óenur. 2. In díltai ícc donaib doínib athgoítib? 3. In- 
nád foircnea gáire mór degscéla inna techtaire? 4. Doscaram cuire llóech trén conar clélámaib. 
5. Do sluindid bréithir int soiscélai. 6 . For cennat in techtairi dáil inna céile co claidbib. 7. Ad rímiu céiliu 
do muintire. 8 . Ad ellai daltae mo cheníuil. 9. Ad suidi omun Dé inna gataigiu dánu oc gait i cellaib. 
10. In náirmem laithe ndéidenach aui Chonairi? 11. Ní aidlid muintir ar céile i cairptib. 12. Innád n-astat 
ind notairi dánai in ngataige lobrae isind luing? 13. For osnai in grían in n-én isin chrunn 7 inna íascu 
isind uisciu. 14. Do sluindi creitim i n-eisséirgiu do chuirp asa ligiu 7 i nduiniu bíu íar do bás. 
15. Innád fursannai in grían gel uide inna mbech mbuide a bláth derg i mbláth find. 16. Ní astai in duine 
nemfulachtae mo chéile n-amrae oc cluichiu fidchille. 17. Fo dáili in daltae arán 7 uisce forsna echairiu. 
18. In dortai Día uisce inna n-uile nnél for domun llethan inna ndoíne n-olc? 19. Imm ráidem poplu cáenu 
ind rígi díadai ós nélaib. 20. Innád n-ícca a lige cneit cech cridi? 


Exercise 17.4 


in chomairle foirbthe 

int soilse gel 

ind labrae amrae 

inna comairle foirbthe 

inna soilse gile 

inna labrae amrae 

dond chomairli foirbthi 

dont soilsi gil 

dond labrai amrai 

in comairli foirbthi 

in soilsi ngeil 

in llabrai n-amrai 

á chomairle foirbthe 

á soilse gel 

á labrae amrae 

inna comairli foirbthi 

inna soilsi gela 

inna labrai amrai 

inna comairle foirbthe 

inna soilse ngel 

inna llabrae n-amrae 

donaib comairlib foirbthib 

donaib soilsib gelaib 

donaib labraib amraib 

inna comairli foirbthi 

inna soilsi gela 

inna labrai amrai 

á chomairli foirbthi 

á soilsi gela 

á labrai amrai 

ind inis chían 

Brigit ard 

in blíadain aile 

inna inse céine 

Brigte ardae 

inna blíadnae aile 

dond insi chéin 

Brigti aird 

don blíadnai aili 

in n-insi céin 

Brigti n-aird 

in mblíadnai n-aili 

á inis chían 

á Brigit ard 

á blíadain aile 

inna insi cíana 


inna blíadnai aili 

inna n-inse cían 


inna mblíadne n-aile 

donaib insib cíanaib 


donaib blíadnaib ailib 

inna insi cíana 


inna blíadnai aili 

á insi cíana 


á blíadnai aili 
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in méit lán 

ind luib glas 

ind epistil subae 

inna méite láine 

inna lubae glaise 

inna epistle subae 

don méit láin 

dond luib glais 

dond epistil subai 

in mméit lláin 

in lluib nglais 

in n-epistil subai 

á meit lán 

á luib glas 

á epistil subae 


inna lubai glasa 

inna epistli subai 


inna llubae nglas 

inna n-epistle subae 


donaib lubaib glasaib 

donaib epistlib subaib 


inna lubai glasa 

inna epistli subai 


á lubai glasa 

á epistli subai 


Exercise 18.5 



cilu, -ciul 

fedaimm (fidu), fedaimm (-fiud) 

agu/aigimm, -aug/aigimm 

cili, cil 

feidi (fidi), -feid ( fid) 

aigi, -aig 

ceilid, -ceil 

feidid, -feid 

aigid, -aig 

celmai, -celam 

fedmai, -fedam 

agmai, agam 

celte, -ceilid 

feitte, feidid 

aigthe, aigid 

celait, celat 

fedait, fedat 

agait, -agat 

as-biur, eipiur 

do iccu, -ticcu 

for-biur, -forbur 

as-bir, -eipir 

do-icci, -ticci 

for bir, forbair 

as beir, -eipir 

do-icc, -ticc 

for beir, -forbair 

as-beram, eiprem 

do-eccam, teccam 

for beram, -foirbrem 

as-beirid, eiprid 

do iccid, ticcid 

for beirid, foirbrid 

as-berat, -eipret 

do eccat, -teccat 

for-berat, -foirbret 


Poem 19.1 

God’s might to support me, 

God’s ear for me to hear, 

God’s word for me to speak, 

God’s hand to defend me, 

God’s path to go before me (...), 
God’s friendship to protect me 
from the entrapments of the devil, 
from the temptations of vice, 
from the attacks of nature, 
from every person (...) 
alone and in a group. 
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Exercise 19.3 

1.1 say a word of welcome to thee, but thou dost not give welcome to me. 2. For the bringing (= infliction) 
of revenge thou carriest the sword with thee. 3. The light of the sun illuminates the whole world during 
the day, but the sun hides his (Olr. her!) face in the night. 4. We do not rear sons of poor women, but we 
rear foster-sons for queens. 5. Do you play fidchell with me, wives of the merchants? 6 . The fish jump out 
of the sea in the light of the day. 7. I do not endure the darkness of the nights of Inis Fáil in the winter. 
8 . Thou goest (for) a day and two nights in thy curach to the big, high island. 9. The height of the snow 
does not hamper the swiftness of the brown horses. 10. Do we not go to heaven with its greatness of 
sanctity after our death? 11. For praying to Brigit you come into your meeting (= you meet) each night. 
12. Do the wise priests teach the teaching of the New Testament to us? 13. Blessing from me on beautiful 
Eithne, the daughter of Domnall. 14. The sharp wind disturbs the white hair of the sea tonight. 15. Christ, 
thou blessest my speech, wonderful son of God. 16. God puts (= pours) without hesitance the lustre of red 
gold upon my speech. 17. The branch jumps from the hand of Bran into the hand of the woman. 18. The 
woman goes from them then and she carries the branch with her to the island. 19. The man in the chariot 
sings verses to him and to Bran’s foster-brothers. 20. Does Bran send a man from his retinue into the 
Island of Joy? 

1. Ní eiprem bréithir faílte frib, acht do beirid faílti frinn. 2. Ní bir in claideb latt do thabairt díglae. 

3. In-fursannai soilse inna gréine in n-uile ndomun isind lau, 7 in díchil in grían a agaid isind aidchi? 

4. Alait macc mná bochtae, acht ní alat daltu do rígain. 5. Im bir fidchill linn, á séitig in chennaigi? 
6 . Lingid íasc asind fairrgi i soilsi ind laí. 7. Fo-longam dorchae n-aidche n-Inse Fáil isin gemriud. 
8 . In tíagat lae 7 dí adaig inna curuch cosin n-insi móir n-aird? 9. Ad-suidi airde int snechtai déini ind eich 
duinn. 10. Tíagu cosa rríched cona méit noíbe íarmo bás. 11. Do guidi do Brigti do eccat inna ndáil cach 
n-aidchi. 12. For cain in sacart gáeth forcetal ind Núfíadnaisi dí. 13. Bendacht úainn for Eithni, ingen 
Domnaill. 14. Ní fúasna in gáeth aicher findfolt inna fairrge innocht. 15. Á Chríst, in-sénai mo labrai? 
16. Fo-cerdat in dé cen dolmai néim n-óir deirg forar llabrai. 17. Inlengat inna cráeba di láim Brain i lláma 
inna mban? 18. Ní tíagat inna mná úad íarum 7 ní-berat inna cráeba leo cosin n-insi. 19. Ní-cain in fer isin 
charput rann doib. 20. Foídid Bran firu dia muintir i n-Insi Subai. 


Exercise 19.4 

Then he goes away, and his shield of boards with him, and his toy javelin and his driving stick and his 
ball. 


Exercise 20.4 

a cuirm maith 
in chormo/a maith 
don chuirm maith 
a cuirm maith 
á chuirm maith 

inna curmae maithi 
inna curmae maith(e) 
donaib curmaib maithib 
inna curmai maithi 
á churmae maithi 


in búachaill sochraid 
in búachallo/a sochraid 
don búachaill sochraid 
in mbúachaill sochraid 
á búchaill sochraid 

in búachailli sochraidi 
inna mbúachaille sochraid(e) 
donaib búachaillib sochraidib 
inna búachailli sochraidi 
á búachailli sochraidi 


ind flaith sainemail 
inna flatho/a sainemlae 
dond flaith sainemail 
in flaith sainemail 
á flaith sainemail 

inna flaithi sainemlai 
inna flaithe sainemail/-mlae 
donaib flaithib sainemlaib 
inna flaithi sainemlai 
á flaithi sainemlai 
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a ndruimm n-allaid 
in drommo/a allaid 
don druimm allaid 
a ndruimm n-allaid 
á druimm allaid 

inna drummae alltai 
inna ndrummae n-allaid/n-alltae 
donaib drummaib alltaib 
inna drummae alltai 
á drummae alltai 


in tailm sainemail 
in telmo/a sainemlae 
don tailm sainemail 
in tailm sainemail 
á thailm sainemail 

inna talmai sainemlai 
inna talmae sainemail/-mlae 
donaib talmaib sainemlaib 
inna talmai sainemlai 
á thalmai sainemlai 


Exercise 21.7 

airiu, airiu 
airi, airi 
airid, -air 
airmi, airem 
airthe, airid 
airit, airet 

fris gairiu, frecru 
fris gairi, frecrai 
fris gair, frecair 
fris gairem, frecram 
fris gairid, frecraid 
fris gairet, frecrat 


guidiu/-imm, -guidiu/-i 
guidi, -guidi 
guidid, -guid 
guidmi, guidem 
guitte, -guidid 
guidit, guidet 

ernaimm, ernaimm 
ernai, -ernai 
ernaid, -ern 
ernmai, ernam 
erntae, ernaid 
ernait, ernat 


fo daimiu, fodmu 
fo daimi, -fodmai 
fo daim, -fodaim 
fo daimem, fodmam 
fo daimid, fodmaid 
fo daimet, fodmat 

renaimm, ■renaimm 
renai, -renai 
renaid, -ren 
renmai, renam 
rentae, renaid 
renait, renat 


fris benaimm, freipnimm 
fris benai, freipni 
fris ben, freipen 
fris benam, freipnem 
fris benaid, freipnid 
fris benat, freipnet 


for fenaimm, foirbnimm 
for-fenai, -foirbni 
for fen, forban 
for-fenam, foirbnem 
for fenaid, foirbnid 
for-fenat, foirbnet 


Exercise 22.1 

Triad 66: Three prohibitions of the church: a nun for (= to ring) the bell, an ex-layman in abbacy, a drop on 
the altar. 

Triad 156: Three qualities of clothes: fineness, protection, long life. 


Exercise 22.2 

Eating something of it from above does not put an end to a vine. People passing by visit the vine to take 
something for them from its fruit. 
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Exercise 22.4 

1. I pray a prayer from my insignificant, hard heart to thee, Son of God. 2. Dost thou follow the stud of the 
horses to the meadow, lad? 3. He makes an assault on the boys after that. 4. Three signs of quality of glass: 
a look through it (= transparency), liquor in it, blood out of its fragments. 5. You ring the sweet-sounding 
bell of the church in a night of wind (= windy night), priests. I do not go in its meeting (= to meet it), 
however, but in a meeting of a wanton woman (= to meet a wanton woman). 6 . The doctors answer the 
questions of the sick man. 7.1 do not buy beer from the ugly merchant. 8 . Thou sufferest a lot of pain and a 
lot of hunger alone on the sea. 9. My good ox does not plough that land for this price. 10. We do not 
spread gold and silver over the hands of the beautiful women. 11. Do you beat the head of the foreign 
prisoner against the wall, soldiers? 12. Thieves drive the pigs of the tribe from the meadow. The cowboys 
take victory from them (= defeat them) after that. 13.1 do not pour good, sweet beer. 14. Cormac takes the 
rule of the men of Inis Fáil. 15. I break the bone of the back of the lad with a heavy stone. 16. Does not the 
messenger bring the son of the queen with him to school? 17. You see away from you to the North-East 
the glorious sea full of animals. 18. A wonderful beauty for Bran in his little boat over the clear sea. 
19. Cold the night in the big bog, a storm, not weak, does pour. 20. In this way Conchobor spends his 
sovereignty: a third of the day playing fidchell, another third drinking beer. 

1. Guidmi itche asar cridib deróilib dúraib duit, a maicc Dé. 2. Lenai graig inna n-ech cosin clúain, 
á búachailli? 3. In mben fon macc íarum? 4. - 5. Benai clocán mbinn inna cille, á sacairt. Tíagu ina dáil, 7 
ní tíag i ndáil mná baíthe. 6 . In-frecair in liaig ceisti ind fir thinn? 7. Crenmai cuirm dinaib cennaigib 
dochraidib. 8 . Fo daim mór péine 7 mór ngortae a óenur isin muir. 9. Airit mo daim in n-úir-sin arin llóg- 
so. 10. Sernai ór 7 argat for láim inna mná sochraide. 11. Benait loích cenna inna cimbide n-echtrainn frisin 
fraig. 12. Aigid gataige mucca inna túaithe ón chlúain. Gaibid búachaill búaid de íarum. 13. Fermai cuirm 
maith milis foraib. 14. In-ngaib Cormac flaith fer n-Inse Fáil? 15. In-mbrisem cnámai drommo in búachalla 
co cloich thruimm? 16. Berait in techtairi maccu inna rígnae leo dochum inna scoile. 17. Fégmai úainn sair 
fo-thúaid a muir múad mílach. 18. Caíne amrae lasna firu inna curchánaib tar muir nglan. 19. Úar ind 
adaig i mmóin móir, acht ní fera dertan. 20. Is samlaid do melat inna rígnai a flaith: trian ind laí oc imbirt 
fidchille, a trian n-aill oc óul chorma. 


Test 22.5 

foir. for, 3 rd sg. m./n. acc.; lib: la, 2 nd pl.; dít. di, 2 nd sg.; úainn: ó, l st pl.; triit tre, 3 rd sg. m./n.; and: i, 3 rd sg. 
m./n. prep.; fuirí: for, 3 rd sg. f. prep.; ind: i, 3 rd sg. m./n. acc.; foe: fo, 3 rd sg. f. acc.; airíum: ar, l st sg.; dúnn: 
do, l st pl.; inte: i, 3 rd sg. f. acc.; indib: i, 2 nd pl. or 3 rd pl. prep.; fou: fo, 3 rd sg. m./n. prep.; fríe: fri, 3 rd sg. f.; 
leis: la, 3 rd sg. m./n.; form: for, l st sg.; úadi: ó, 3 rd sg. f.; friut. fri, 2 nd sg.; foo: fo, 3 rd pl. acc. 


Test 22.6 

in crenaid: (S3) 2 nd pl. dep. (crentae); ní foircnet. (Wl) 3 rd pl. dep. (for-cennat); biri: (Sl) 2 nd sg. indep. (-bir); 
gairiu: (S2) l st sg. indep. (-gairiu); in díltai: (W2b) 2 nd sg dep. or 3 rd sg. dep. (do-sluindi); níeiprem: (Sl) l st 
pl. dep. (as-beram); ní tascraid: (Wl) 2 nd pl. dep. (do-scaraid); for-cain: (Sl) 2 nd sg. indep. or 3 rd sg. indep. 
(■forcain); níimbiur. (Sl) l st sg. dep. (im-biur); ráitte: (W2a) 2 nd pl. indep. (-ráidid); imm-ráidem: (W2a) l st 
pl. indep. (-immráidem); nífrecrat. (S2) 3 rd pl. dep. (fris-gairet); guidid: (S2) 3 rd sg. indep. ( guid); 
for-fenam: (S3) l st pl. indep. (-foirbnem); in n-airem: (S2) l st pl. dep. (airmi); rentae: (S3) 2 nd pl. indep. 
(renaid); semmai: (S3) l st pl. indep. (-sernam); in-freipnid: (S3) 2 nd pl. dep. (fris benaid); ní-fodmam: (S2) l st 
pl. dep. (fo-daimem); fo-gaibimm: (S2) l st sg. indep. (-fagbaimm); gaibit. (S2) 3 rd pl. indep. (-gaibet) 
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Poem 22.7 

Christ’s cross across this face, 
across the ear like this. 

Christ’s cross across this eye. 

Christ’s cross across this nose. 

Christ’s cross across this lip. 

Christ’s cross across this mouth. 

Christ’s cross across this back. 

Christ’s cross across this side. 

(...) Christ’s cross across this belly. 
Christ’s cross across this back. 

Christ’s cross across my hands (...) 
Christ’s cross across my hips. 

Christ’s cross across my legs. 

Christ’s cross with me before me. 

Christ’s cross with me behind me. 

Christ’s cross against every difficult thing 
between valley and hill. (...) 

Christ’s cross across my sitting. 

Christ’s cross across my lying. 

Christ’s cross (is) all my force (...) 

Christ’s cross across my household. 
Christ’s cross across my temple. 

Christ’s cross in the hereafter. 

Christ’s cross in this world. 

From the top of my crown 
to the nail of my foot (...) 

Until the day of my death, 
before going into this soil, (...) 


Exercise 23.5 

a rrind ngel 
ind rendo/a gil 
dond rind giul 
a rrind ngel 
á rind gel 

inna rind/renda gela 
inna rendae ngel 
donaib rendaib gelaib 
inna rind/renda gela 
á renda gela 


in bith dorchae 
in betho/a dorchai 
don biuth dorchu 
in mbith ndorchae 
á bith dorchai 

in bethae/ai/a dorchai 
inna mbethae ndorchae 
donaib bethaib dorchaib 
inna bithu dorchu 
á bithu dorchai 


in molad clóen 
in molto/a chloín 
don molad chlóen 
in mmolad clóen 
á molad chlóen 

in moltae/ai/a cloín 
inna mmoltae clóen 
donaib moltaib clóenaib 
inna moltu clóenu/a 
á moltu clóenu 
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a mbir n-aicher 

int áes oac 

in fid dorchae 

in bero/a aichir 

ind áeso/a oic 

ind fedo dorchai 

don biur aichiur 

dond áes ouc 

dond fiud dorchu 

a mbir n-aicher 

in n-áes n-oac 

in fid ndorchae 

á bir aicher 

á áes oic 

á fid dorchai 

inna bir/bera aichrea 

ind áesae/ai/a oic 

ind fedae/ai/a dorchai 

inna mberae n-aicher 

inna n-áesae n-oac 

inna fedae ndorchae 

donaib beraib aichrib 

donaib áesaib ócaib 

donaib fedaib dorchaib 

inna bir/bera aichrea 

inna áesu ócu/a 

inna fidu dorchu/a 

á bera aichrea 

á áesu ócu/a 

á fidu dorchu/a 

a mmind n-órdae 

in foilsigiud clóen 


in mindo/a órdai 

ind foilsigtheo/a cloín 


don mind órdu 

dond foilsigiud chlóen 


a mmind n-órdae 

in foilsigiud clóen 


á mind n-órdae 

á foilsigiud cloín 


inna mind/minda órdae 

ind foilsigthe/i/ea cloín 


inna mindae n-órdae 

inna foilsigthe clóen 


donaib mindaib órdaib 

donaib foilsigthib clóenaib 


inna mind/minda órdae 

inna foilsigthiu clóenu/a 


á minda órdae 

á foilsigthiu clóenu/a 



Exercise 25.2 

dom chil, dot-chil, da cil, dos-cil, da chil, donn cil, dob cil, dos-cil 

ním léicet, nít léicet, ní lléicet, nís lléicet, ní léicet, nínn léicet, níb léicet, nís lléicet 

dom scara, dot scara, da-scara, dos scara, da scara, donn-scara, dob scara, dos-scara 

ním thaibrem, nít taibrem, ní taibrem, nís taibrem, ní thaibrem, nínn taibrem, níb taibrem, nís taibrem 

nom renaimm, not renaimm, na rrenaimm, nos rrenaimm, na renaimm, nonn renaimm, nob renaimm, 

nosrrenaimm 

nom gairid, not-gairid, na ngairid, nos (n)gairid, na gairid, nonn gairid, nob gairid, nos (n)gairid 


Test 26.1 

immum : immum-sa; cuicce : cuicce-si; etarru: etarru-som; friss: fris-seom; torunn: torunn-ni; dúib. dúib-si; 
latt. latt-su; fair. fair-seom; imbi: imbi-seom; leis: leis-seom; mo chos: mo chos-sa; do maicc: do maicc-siu; 
ar n-echu: ar n-echu-ni; a argat. a argat-som or a argat-si; for ngáire: for ngaire-si; a túath: a túath-si or a 
túath-som; a fir. a fir-seom or a fir-si or a fir-seom; nos crenaimm: nos crenaimm-si or nos crenaimm-seom 
or nos crenaimm-se; nínn feid: nínn feid-ni or nínn feid-seom or nínn feid-si; nítglanat. nít glanat-som or 
nítglanat-su; nambenai: nambenai-seom or nambenai-siu; immumagaid: immum-agaid-se or 
immum agaid-si; níb taibrem: níb taibrem-si or níb taibrem-ni; da beirid: da beirid-seom or da beirid-si; 
fot daimet. fot daimet-su or fot daimet-som. 
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Exercise 26.3 

1. Thou findest apples in the wood and I carry them to the queen. It is in the middle of the wood that thou 
findest them. 2. He strikes their four heads off them and he puts them on four points of the fork. 3. We do 
not love you, oh people of the war, and the power of your swords is a horror for us. 4. The clever 
merchant buys oak-wood for three cumals, and sells it to the queens for four cumals. 5. The temptations of 
the world are great, and we are captives to them. 6 . It is not out of envy for you that I say that. 7.1 am not 
like them. 8 . The girls are joyful at the coming of Beltaine ? 9. Sorrow is fitting for me, because I am 
miserable, I am an old woman. 10. My hair is short, is grey, a bad veil over it is no pity. 11. A pilgrimage to 
Rome (is) a lot of trouble and little profit. 12. Three streams of blood flow from the side of the warrior, and 
from his hand, and from his head after his wounding. 13. The whole world is dark and full of secrets in 
the night. 14. Envy for thee does not seize me, rich man, because great wealth is a heavy burden for thee. 
15. He points his eye towards the enclosing wall (Olr.: enclosure of the wall), and I point my clear eye 
towards penetration of knowledge. 16. Five days and six nights they go over the back of the sea, and they 
come to a bright island full of birds on the seventh day. 17. They throw all their balls at him, and he 
catches them, every single ball, in his lap. 18. Then they throw all their driving sticks at him, but he wards 
them off and takes a bundle of them on his back. 19. ‘I have not enough of my game yet, father Con- 
chobar,’ said the lad. 20. My hand is tired of writing, my pen pours fourth a stream of bright dark blue ink. 

1. Fo gaibiu-sa uball isind fid 7 na bir-siu cosna rígnai. Is i mmedón ind feda fa gaibem 2. Benait-seom a tri 
cenn diib 7 fos cerdat for téora benna inna gablae. 3. Nob caraimm-si, á áes catha, 7 ní úath dom-sa cu- 
machtae for claideb. 4. Ní crenat in chennaigi glicci fid ndarae ar chethéoraib cumalaib, 7 ní rrenat frisna 
rrígnai ar théoraib cumalaib. 5. Innád móra aslacha in betha 7 inda chimbid-se doaib-sem? 6 . Ní ar formut 
frit-su as beram-ni in-so. 7. Am cummae-se frie-si. 8 . In faílid ind ingen oc techt Beltaini? 9. Ní deithbir 
dún-ni brón, ar nítan tróig 7 nítan sentuinni. 10. Ní becc, ní líath mo thrilis, is líach drochcaille tarais. 11. In 
mór sáetho, becc torbai techt do Róim? 12. Do lin óensruth folo a tóeb ind loích íarna guin. 13. Ní dorchae 
int uile bith. Acht in lán de rúnaib isind aidchi? 14. Nínn-gaib format frib-su, á firu saidbri, ar is aire 
tromm dúib indeb mór. 15. Innád fúachat-som a rrosca fri fál inna frega, 7 innád fúacham-ni ar rosca réili 
fri féigi ind fessa? 16. Sé lae 7 secht n-aidchi téit-sem tar druimm in mora, 7 do tét co insi solais láin di 
énlaith isint ochtmad láu. 17. Fo ceird a líathróiti uili forru-som 7 nos-gaibet-seom cach n-óenlíathróit inna 
n-ucht. 18. Fo ceird dano a lorga ánae uili forru, acht nís airchlichat-som 7 ní gaibet airbir diib fria n-aiss. 
19. ‘Ammi sáithig diar cluichiu, á phopa Chonchobuir,’ ol in gillai. 20. It scíth mo láma ón scríbund; 
ní-sceith mo phenn sruth di dub glégorm. 


Exercise 26.4 

Triad 223: A scholar after reading his psalm and a lad after laying off his load and a girl after making a 
woman out of her. 


Exercise 27.5 

ad-cíu, -accu/accaim 
ad cí, -accai 
ad-cí, -accai 
ad ciam, accam 
ad-ciid, -accaid 
ad-ciat, -accat 


im soimm, impaimm 
imm-soí, -impai (?) 
im-soí, -impai 
im-soam, impam 
im soid, impaid 
im soat, impat 


líuu, -líu 
líi, lí 
liid, -lí 
límmi, liam 
líthe, -liid 
liit, liat 
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Exercise 28.4 

atom iét, atot-fét, at-fét, ata fét, at-fét, atonn fét, atob fét, ata fét 

cotom gairi, cotot gairi, cot ngairi, cota gairi, cot gairi, cotonn gairi, cotob gairi, cota gairi 
fritombenaimm, fritotbenaimm, fritmbenaimm, fritabenaimm, fritbenaimm, fritonnbenaimm, 
fritob-benaimm, frita benaimm 

atom chiat, atot chiat, at ciat, ata ciat, at chiat, atonn ciat, atob ciat, ata ciat 

atom renam, atot renam, at rrenam, ata renam, at renam, atonn renam, atob renam, ata renam 

fortom osnai, fortot osnai, fort n-osnai, forta osnai, fort osnai, fortonn osnai, fortob osnai, forta osnai 


Test 29.1 

a críde: (io, n) nom. sg. or acc. sg.; inna umae: (io, n) nom. pl. or acc. pl.; ingin n-allaid: (a, f; adj. i) acc. sg.; 
srothae nglas: (u, m; adj. o) gen. pl.; inna céile: (io, m) gen. pl.; cnámai báin: (i, m; adj. o) nom. pl.; súili: (i, f) 
nom. pl. or acc. pl.; inna rrígnae maith: (long l, f; adj. i) gen. pl.; búaid amru: (i, n; adj. io) prep. sg.; in soilsi 
follais: (ia, f; adj. u) acc. sg.; in chathai: (u, m) nom. pl.; mindaib órdaib: (u, n; adj. io) prep. pl.; liaig becc: (i, 
m; adj. o) nom. sg.; méit móir. (short I, f; adj. a) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; inna comairli: (ia, f) nom. pl. or acc. pl.; 
búachaill rrígdae: (i, m; adj. io) acc. sg.; muire n-ard: (i, n; adj. o) gen. pl.; áth chían: (u, m; adj. o) prep. sg.; 
ingin allaid: (a, f; adj. i) prep. sg.; legai amrai: (i, m; adj. io) nom. pl. or acc. pl.; int áesa oic: (u, m; adj. o) 
gen. sg. or nom. pl.; ungae: (ia, f) nom. sg. or gen. sg. or gen. pl.; aidchi dorchai: (long I, f; adj. ia) prep. sg. 
or nom. pl. or acc. pl. 


Exercise 29.3 

1. I do not do childish deeds. 2. You see us stealing the horses, and you tell it to the horse-keepers. 3. We 
drive them from the meadow across the ford. 4. Thou hidest thyself from the troop of bandits between the 
trees and the bushes in the middle of the forest, but they see thee and they find thee. 5.1 gird myself today 
with great strength. 6 . I call them to me to give me good advice, because they have a lot of knowledge. 
7. Do you see Áed in the battle? We do not see him, but we see his shield protecting him. 8 . It is therefore 
that they do it: they like to eat meat and to drink wine. 9. I am preaching the Gospel. 10. Thou art not here 
in the ford, but thou art in the middle of the forest making a glade in it. 11. God exists. 12. They row 
around it (the island, lit. her), and there is a large group gaping and laughing. 13. We are in exile from 
him, and our return is not likely for us. 14. You are not taking an apple from the apple-tree. Are there no 
apples in the trees? 15. There is no strength in Bran’s hand to grab the branch. 16. We are without age from 
the beginning of creation,... sin touches us not. 17. It is in the person of Christ that I do that. 18. He sees a 
man before him with half his head on him and half of another man on his neck. 19. Cú Chulainn attacks 
him and strikes his head from him with the driving stick and he begins to drive the ball before him. 20. He 
sees a man at the cooking-pit in the middle of the forest, the one hand with his weapons on, the other 
hand roasting the boar. Great is the man’s horror. He attacks him nevertheless and takes his head and his 
pig with him. 

1. Do-gníu gním maccthae. 2. Atob ciam-ni oc gait n-eich, 7 at-fíadam dond echairiu. 3. At-n-agaid-si ón 
chlúain tarsin n-áth. 4. Cotom chiul-se etir cranna 7 dusu i mmedón ind feda for slóg inna mberg, acht 
atom chiat-som 7 fom gaibet. 5. Atonn regam indíu co niurt tríun. 6 . Atot gair cuccai do thabairt chomairle 
maithe dó-som, ar at tá mór fessa duit-siu. 7. In n-accai inna firu isin chath? Nís n-accu-som, acht ad-cíu a 
scíathu occa n-imdegail. 8 . Is dó da gní-si: ní maith lee ithe feola 7 ól fína. 9. Ní oc precept soiscélai 
at taam. 10. At taam sund isind áth, 7 ninn fil i mmedón inna caille oc dénum chlúana indi. 11. In-fil Día? 
12. Imma-raam immacúairt, acht ní-fil slóg mór oc ginig 7 oc gáirechtaig. 13. Indob-fil-si for longais remi 7 
in dóich far techt ar ais dúib? 14. At-taí oc tabairt uball dind abaill. At-taat (or fil) ubla isnaib crannaib. 
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15. At-tá ( or. fil) nert i lláim Brain do gabáil inna croíbe. 16. Ní-fil dúnn o thossuch inna ndúile cen áes, 
donn aidlea in immarmus. 17. Is i persain Chríst da gniam-ni sin. 18. Ata cí 7 leth a cinn fuiri. 
19. Fos-n-éirig Cú Chulainn 7 benaid a cenn di cosind luirg ánae. 20. Ata-cí ocond fulucht, a llám aile oc 
fuini inna torc. Fos n-ópair-seom ar apu 7 do beir a cenn 7 a muicc lais. 


Exercise 30.4 


in cháera dub 
inna cáerach duibe 
don cháeraig duib 
in cáeraig nduib 
á cháera dub 

inna cáeraig dubai 
inna cáerach ndub 
donaib cáerchaib dubaib 
inna cáercha dubai 
á cháercha dubai 

Lugaid trén 
Luigdech tríuin 
Luigdig thríun 
Luigdig trén 
á Lugaid tríuin 

Luigdig tríuin 
Luigdech trén 
Luigdechaib trénaib 
Luigdecha trénu/a 
á Luigdecha trénu/a 


in chathair ard 
inna cathrach ardae 
don chathraig aird 
in cathraig n-aird 
á chathair ard 

inna cathraig arda 
inna cathrach n-ard 
donaib cathrachaib ardaib 
inna cathracha arda 
á chathracha arda 

in choí glas 
inna cuach glaise 
don chuich glais 
in cuich nglais 
á choí glas 

inna cuich glasa 
inna cuach nglas 
donaib cuachaib glasaib 
inna cuacha glasa 
á chuacha glasa 


in brí íliuch 
inna breg fliche 
don brig ílich 
in mbrig flich 
á brí fliuch 

inna brig flichi 
inna mbreg fliuch 
donaib bregaib flichib 
inna brega flichi 
á brega flichi 

int aire oac 
ind airech oic 
dond airig ouc 
in n-airig n-oac 
á aire oic 

ind airig oic 
inna n-airech n-oac 
donaib airechaib ócaib 
inna airecha ócu/a 
á airecha ócu/a 


ind nathair chlóen 
inna nathrach cloíne 
dond nathraig chloín 
in nnathraig cloín 
á nathair chlóen 

inna nathraig clóena 
inna nnathrach clóen 
donaib nathrachaib clóenaib 
inna nathracha clóena 
á nathracha clóena 
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Exercise 31.6 

foilsigiur, -foilsigiur 
foilsigther, foilsigther 
foilsigidir, -foilsigedar 
foilsigmir, -foilsigmer 
foilsigthe, foilsigid 
foilsigitir, -foilsigetar 

airliur, -airliur 
airlither, airlither 
airlithir, -airlethar 
airlimmir, airlemmar 
airlithe, -airlid 
airlitir, -airletar 


béoaigiur, béoaigiur 
béoaigther, -béoaigther 
béoaigidir, -béoaigedar 
béoaigmir, béoaigmer 
béoaigthe, béoaigid 
béoaigitir, béoaigetar 

labrur, labrur 
labraither, labraither 
labraithir, -labrathar 
labraimmir, -iabrammar 
labraithe, labraid 
labraitir, -labratar 


samlur, samlur 
samailter, samailter 
samlaithir, samlathar 
samlaimmir, samlammar 
samaltae, samlaid 
samlaitir, samlatar 

ad-muiniur 

admuinter 

ad-muinethar 

ad-muinemmar 

ad-muinid 

admuinetar 


Exercise 31.8 


atomrímther 

domscarthar 

ním-chuirther 

nom-agar 

atotrímther 

dot-scarthar 

nít-chuirther 

not-agar 

adrímther 

doscarthar 

ní-cuirther 

agair 

atonnrímther 

donn-scarthar 

nínncuirther 

nonn-agar 

atobrímther 

dob-scarthar 

níb-cuirther 

non-agar 

ad rímter, rímiter 

do-scartar, scaratar 

ní cuirter, -cuiretar 

agtair 

nom-moltar 

ním-chrenar 

ním-gaibther 


notmoltar 

nítchrenar 

nít-gaibther 


moltair 

nícrenar 

ní-gaibther 


nonnmoltar 

nínncrenar 

nínn-gaibther 


nob-moltar 

níbcrenar 

níbgaibther 


moltair, molaitir 

ní-crentar 

ní-gaibter, gaibiter 



Exercise 32.2 

I. I hear it: a sweet-sounding bell is struck in a windy night. 2. The rich noblemen do not fear the power 
of the tribal king. 3. Dost thou say words of welcome to the king and to his young queen at their coming 
to the town? 4. The spirit vivifies the body. 5. It is on the rear shafts of our chariot that we place the blood- 
red heads of the dead noblemen. 6. Do you not hear the whistling of the wind in the high willows at the 
bank of the Boyne? 7. Do the stupid scholars compare sheep to horses? They are not being compared to 
them. 8. The humans are shaped in the likeness of God. 9. There are no snakes in the green island, because 
Saint Patrick drives all of them from it. 10. The raths and old cities of the pagans are not inhabited. 

II. Divinity is revealed in Christ, but Christ reveals God’s truth to the people of the world. 12. I am told 
thou hast a good son. 13. It is through the ruler’s righteousness that great tribes and cities of the noble are 
judged. 14. The trilling of the blackbird and the lay of the cuckoo is sung around me in the middle of the 
wood. 15. Dad, dost thou no hear the king of the alder-tree speaking to me? 16. Son, this is not a king, but 
a cloud of fog and the wind stirring the leaves. 17. An Ogam inscription is being written on the side of a 
high stone and the stone is being placed at the top of a hill. 18. I am not being called to the battle, I am 
being left sleeping. 19. Thou art being seen driving the sheep from the meadow, thou art not being seen 
herding them. 20. Messengers are coming (= there is a going) from the king of the Ulaid to Tara to make a 
covenant between them. 
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1. Ra chluinemmar: bentair clocáin binni i n-aidchi gaíthe. 2. Ad ágathar in aire saidbre cumachtae ríg 
túath. 3. Ní labraid bríathra faílte frisna rríga 7 fria rígnai óca oca techt don chathraig. 4. Innád mbéoig- 
edar in spirut inna curpu. 5. Is for feirt mo charpait suidigiur cenn cróderg ind airech mairb. 6 . Ro-cluiniur 
feit inna gaíthe isnaib sailchib ardaib ar brú inna Bóinne. 7. Ní samlathar in scolaire cáeraig fri ech. 
Ní samaltar-si fris. 8 . In cruthaigter duine i cosmailius Dé? 9. At taat ( or. fil) nathraig isind insi glais, 
nís-n-aig nóeb Pátraic inna uili eissi. 10. Trebtair rátha 7 senchathraig inna ngeinte. 11. Innád foilsigther 
deacht i Críst, 7 innád foilsigethar Críst fírinni nDé do doínib domuin? 12. Ad fíadar dún-ni at-taat maicc 
maithi lib-si. (FR 17 f.) 13. Is tre fír flatha miditir túath becc 7 a cathair. 14. Canair trírech inna lon 7 loíd 
inna cuach immut-su i mmedón ind fedo. 15. A aiti, ro cluinter-su ríga inna fern oc labrad frimm-sa. 16. A 
maicc, indat ríg in-so? 17. Scríbtair oguim i tóebaib liacc n-ard 7 suidigtir ind Iiaicc-sin ar mullchaib tulach. 
18. Nonn gairther cosin cath, nínn fácabar inar cotlud. 19. Indob accastar oc áin inna cáerach ón chlúain? 
Atob-cíther oca n-airi. 20. Tíagair ó rígaib inna n-Ulad co Temair do dénum chairdessa etarro. 


Exercise 33.3 


in druí gáeth 

in námae cumachtach 

in fili dánae 

in druad gaíth 

ind námat cumachtaig 

ind filed dánai 

don druid gáeth 

dond námait chumachtuch 

dond filid dánu 

in druid ngáeth 

in nnámait cumachtach 

in filid ndánae 

á druí gaíth 

á námae cumachtaig 

á fili dánai 

in druid gaíth 

in námait cumachtaig 

ind filid dánai 

inna ndruad ngáeth 

inna nnámat cumachtach 

inna filed ndánae 

donaib druídib gáethaib 

donaib náimtib cumachtchaib 

donaib filedaib dánaib 

inna druída gáethu/a 

inna náimtea cumachtcha 

inna fileda dánu 

á druída gáethu/a 

á náimtea cumachtcha 

á fileda dánu 

in teine buide 

in fíado fír 

ind luch líath 

in teined buidi 

ind fíadat fír 

inna lochad léithe 

don teinid buidiu 

dond fíadait fír 

dond lochaid léith 

in teinid mbuide 

in fíadait fír 

in llochaid lléith 

á theine buidi 

á fíado fír 

á luch líath 

in teinid buidi 

ind fíadait fír 

inna lochaid líatha 

inna teined mbuide 

inna fíadat fír 

inna llochad llíath 

donaib teintib buidib 

donaib fíadtaib (?) fíraib 

donaib lochthaib líathaib 

inna teintea buidi 

inna fíadta fíru/a 

inna lochtha líatha 

á theintea buidi 

á fíadta fíru/a 

á lochtha líatha 


in traig sainemail 
inna traiged sainemlae 
don traigid sainemail 
in traigid sainemail 
á thraig sainemail 

inna traigid sainemlai 
inna traiged sainemail/-mlae 
donaib traigthib sainemlaib 
inna traigthea sainemlai 
á thraigthea sainemlai 
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Exercise 35.2 

1. This is it what I pray for. 2. (It is) thy roval household that I praise, because thou art my great king. 3. I 
swear by the god by which my tribe swears, you are the druids who say (= give, bring) charms on our 
enemies. 4. All run and it is one man who takes the victory from them at completing it. 5. It is he who puts 
without delav the lustre of red gold upon my speech. 6 . A blessing from me upon the dear guest who 
brings news from our friends with him. 7. The death that we go to causes life to you, that means, it is for 
your life we go to death. 8 . It is us who go into the wood and who hear the birds singing. 9. Do you not 
see the black sheep which the shepherd drives out of the middle of the white sheep? 10. She is the girl, 
who distributes food and who pours wine to the guests, and I call her to me. 11. The charioteers are sitting 
in front of the chariot-fighters, they are not sitting at their left. 12. They are poets of the first grade who 
sing 350 poems, that means seven times fiftv poems. 13. I do not love the ill-omened water, which goes 
past my habitation. 14. It is riches that are being loved by you, it is not people. 15. O bright sun, which 
lightens up the heaven with its amount of sanctity, o king, who has power over the angels, o Lord of 
humans. 16. Three fools of the world: a young person who laughs about an old person, a healthy person, 
who laughs about a sick person, a wise person, who laughs about a stupid person. 17. Three dark places a 
woman is not entitled to go: the darkness of fog, the darkness of the night, the darkness of the forest. 
18. Three (types of) blood(-shed) which do not entitle attendance: the blood of the battle, and of jealousy, 
and of interference. 19. Three free persons who make unfree persons of themselves: a lord who sells his 
prerogatives, a queen who goes to a peasant, a son of a poet who leaves his art. 20. Three inheritances 
which are divided in front of heirs: the inheritance of a fool and the inheritance of a lunatic and the 
inheritance of an old person. 

1. Is ed in-so no guidem. 2. Do rígrad no-molmar, ol is tú ar rruiri. 3. Tongmai do Día tongtae ar túatha, is 
tussu in druí beires brichtu forar nnámait-ni. 4. In rrethat uili 7 in óenfer gaibes búaid diib inna chomal- 
nad? 5. It é fo cherdat cen dolmai néim n-óir deirg forar labrai? 6 . Bendacht úainn forsna oígetha dili 
bertae scéla diar carait leo. 7. A mbás no tíag-sa do áirci bethaid dúit-siu, .i. is ar bethaid dúit-siu tíagu-sa 
bás. 8 . Is sib-si téite isin fid 7 ro chluinethar inna éunu oc cétul. 9. Ad ciam in cáeraig nduib agtae ind 
augairi a medón inna cáerach finn. 10. Is sí ind ingen nád dáili biad 7 nád dortai fín dond oígid, 7 nís ngair 
cuccut. 11. At tá int arae inna suidiu ar bélaib ind eirred, ní-fil inna suidiu fora chlíu. 12. Indat é filid 
prímgráid ind fir cantae cóecait ndúan ar thríb cétaib? 13. In cara-si in n-uisce ndúabais imma thét sech 
tóeb a árais? 14. Nídat moíni cartar linn, it doíni. 15. Á gelgrían nád fursannai ríched, á Rí nád chumaing 
aingliu! 16. Trí gaíth in betha: óc nád chuitbi sen, slán nád chuitbi galrach, gáeth nád chuitbi báeth. 17. Trí 
dorchae dlegtae mnaí do imthecht. 18. Trí fuili dlegtae frecor. 19. Trí soír nád dénat dóeru díb féin: 
tigernae nád ren a déiss, rígain nád tét co aithech, mac filed náddéici a cheird. 20. Trí orbai nád ranntar 
fíad chomarbaib. 


Poem 35.3 

The flour which the mill grinds, 
it is not oats but red wheat; 
it is from the choice of the great (family) tree, 
the charge of Máelodrán’s mill. 


Poem 35.4 

He is a heart, 
a grove of nuts 
he is young, 
a kiss for him. 
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Exercise 36.3 



int athair dil 
ind athar dil 
dond athair dil 
in n-athair ndil 
á athair dil 

in bráthair oac 
in bráthar oic 
don bráthair ouc 
in mbráthair n-oac 
á bráthair oic 

a nglenn nglas 
in glinne glais 
don glinn glas 
a nglenn nglas 
á glenn nglas 

ind aithir dili 
inna n-aithre ndil/e 
donaib aithrib dilib 
inna aithrea dili 
á aithrea dili 

in bráithir oic 

inna mbráithre n-oac 
donaib bráithrib ócaib 
inna bráithrea óca 
á bráithrea óca 

inna glinne glasa 
inna nglinne nglas 
donaib glinnib glasaib 
inna glinne glasa 
á glinne glasa 

a mmag llethan 
in maige lethain 
don maig lethun 
a mmag llethan 
á mag lethan 

a n-og tromm 
ind uige truimm 
dond uig thrumm 
a n-og tromm 
á og tromm 

a lleth n-aill 
ind leithe aili 
dond leith ailiu 
a lleth n-aill 
á leth n-aill 

inna maige lethna 
inna mmaige llethan 
donaib maigib lethnaib 
inna maige lethna 
á maige lethna 

inna uige thromma 
inna n-uige tromm 
donaib uigib trommaib 
inna uige thromma 
á uige thromma 

inna leithe aili 
inna lleithe n-aile 
donaib lethaib ailib 
inna leithe aili 
á leithe aili 


Exercise 37.5 




- 

(ná-)glanaimm 

(ná-)ciul 

- 

(ná-)éiren 

(ná-)glan 

(ná-)ceil 

(ná-)finntae 

(ná-)éirned 

(ná-)glanad 

(ná-)ceiled 

(ná-)finnad 

(ná)éirnem 

(ná-)glantar 

(ná-)celar 

(ná-)finntar 

(ná)éirenar 

(ná-)glanam 

(ná-)celam 

(ná)finnammar 

(ná-)éirnid 

(ná-)glanaid 

(ná-)ceilid 

(ná-)finnaid 

(ná-)éirnet 

(ná-)glanat 

(ná-)celat 

(ná-)finnatar 

(ná-)éirenatar 

(ná-)glanatar 

(ná-)celtar 

- 

_ 

(ná-)midiur 

(ná-)foilsigiur 


(ná-)frecair 

(ná-)mitte 

(ná-)foilsigthe 


(ná-)frecrad 

(ná)mided 

(ná-)foilsiged 


(ná)frecrathar 

(ná-)mitter 

(ná-)foilsigther 


(ná-)frecram 

(ná-)midem 

(ná-)foilsigmer 


(ná-)frecraid 

(ná-)midid 

(ná-)foilsigid 


(ná-)frecrat 

(ná)midetar 

(ná-)foilsigetar 


(ná-)frecratar 

- 

- 
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Exercise 38.4 

atom ren, nacham éiren 
atotren, nachatéiren 
at rren, nach n-éiren 
ataren, nachaéiren 
at ren, nach(id) éiren 
atonn ren, nachann éiren 
atobren, nachib-éiren 
ata ren, nacha éiren 

rom finntae, nacham finntae 
rot-finntae, nachat finntae 
ra finntae, nach finntae 
ros-finntae, nacha finntae 
ra-finntae, nach(id) finntae 
ronn finntae, nachann finntae 
robfinntae, nachibfinntae 
ros-finntae, nacha finntae 


nom glan, nacham glan 
not-glan, nachat glan 
nanglan, nachnglan 
nos-(n)glan, nacha-glan 
na-glan, nach(id)-glan 
nonn glan, nachann glan 
nob glan, nachib glan 
nos-(n)glan, nacha-glan 

fritom gair, nachat frecair 
fritot gair, nachat frecair 
frit ngair, nach frecair 
frita gair, nacha-frecair 
frit-gair, nach(id) frecair 
fritonn-gair, nachannfrec; 
fritobgair, nachibfrecair 
frita-gair, nacha frecair 


nom cheil, nacham cheil 
not cheil, nachat cheil 
na-ceil, nach-ceil 
nos ceil, nacha ceil 
na cheil, nach(id) cheil 
nonn ceil, nachann-ceil 
nob ceil, nachib-ceil 
nos ceil, nacha ceil 

nom mitte, nacham mitte 
not mitte, nachat mitte 
na mmitte, nach-mmitte 
nos (m)mitte, nacha mitte 
na mitte, nach(id) mitte 
nonn mitte, nachann mitte 
nob mitte, nachib mitte 
nos (m)mitte, nacha mitte 


nom foilsigthe, nacham foilsigthe 
notfoilsigthe, nachatfoilsigthe 
na-foilsigthe, nach-foilsigthe 
nos-foilsigthe, nachafoilsigthe 
na foilsigthe, nach(id)-foilsigthe 
nonn foilsigthe, nachann foilsigthe 
nob-foilsigthe, nachib-foilsigthe 
nosfoilsigthe, nachafoilsigthe 


Exercise 39.2 

1. Protect ( sg.) me! Don’t be ( sg .) patient {lit:. don’t make patience)! 2. ‘Help {sg.) me, Cú Chulainn! Carry 
{sg.) a while with me!’ 3. Apply {sg.) the goad on the horses then! 4. ‘Go, Conall, to the fort, and leave me 
here at the guard meanwhile!’ 5. Don’t let thy drunkenness overcome thee! 6. Don’t let him judge you, that 
means don’t let yourself be brought under the sway of the Old Law! 7. ‘Let’s go to our house!’ said 
Conchobar. 8. Since we are sons of the day and of the light, let us not follow these {things)\ 9. Be (pl.) 
fatherlike, that means take the heritage of your father and imitate his customs. 10. Let them not attempt 
(it)\ 11. Let him be released from his chains, for the sake of our wealth and our cattle, and let the court be 
closed. 12. Three sisters of youth: desire, beauty, generosity. 13. Welcome to thee, little boy, for the sake of 
thy mother’s heart! 14. Steadily therefore let Bran row, it is not long to the land of the women. 15. ’What is 
the mountain over there?’ said Cú Chulainn, ‘What is the bright mound over there on top of the moun- 
tain? What is the plain there? What is the herd, the wild one there?’ 16. It is not thou who nourishes him, 
but it is he who nourishes thee. 17. The concern is great which I have for you. 18. If you are in communion 
with the body of Christ, you are children of Abraham like that, and it is you who are heirs of Abraham. 

19. This then is a custom for him, reproval of the women in the beginning and giving her under the power 
of their men, so that it is afterwards that the men are reprimanded and are bent under the will of God. 

20. ‘This is its custom,’ said Jesus, ‘every anvil which is struck teaches everyone, who strikes it; and it is not 
it that is being taught.’ 
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1. Donn eimid-ni! Dénaid ainmnit! 2. Congnaid linn! Beirid síst linn! 3. Ná indgaid brot forsin n-echraid! 
4. Ná-eirg-siu trá, á Chonaill, don dún 7 nachan4éic-ni oc forairi sund colléic! 5. Nachib tróethad far 
mescae! 6 . Nachit midetar, .i. nachit-berar i smachtu rechta fetarlaicce! 7. ‘Ná-tíagam dom thaig!’ ol Con- 
chobar. 8 . Seichem inna hí-siu! 9. Ban athramlai-ni .i. gaibem comarbus ar n-athrae 7 intamlam a mbéssu! 
10. Nach-aimdithe! 11. Léicter dia slabradaib, dáig m’indile 7 mo chethrae, acht ná dúntar in less! 12. Siur, 
dí phieir, trí seithir. 13. Fo chen dúib a maccánu, fo déig cride far máthrae! 14. Fossad air-sin imrat ind fir, 
ní cían co tír inna mban. 15. ‘Citné sléibe in-so thall?’ ol Cú Chulainn, ‘Citné cairn gil in-so thall i n-úachtur 
inna sléibe? Citné maige a n-í thall? Citné slabrai, inna díscri-se thall?’ 16. Ní sib nos ail acht it é nob ail. 
17. Ní mór in deithiden file dún-ni duit-siu. 18. Má nodat fil i n-ellug coirp Chríst, at mac/ingen Abrache 
amal sodin, 7 is tú as chomarbae Abracham. 19. Is bés trá diib-som a n-í-siu, cosc mná i tossug 7 a tabairt 
fo chumachtae a fir combi íarum coiscithir in fer 7 do airberar fo réir Dé. 20. ‘Is é a bés,’ ol ísu, ‘inna 
indeona bentar ní forcnat in cách noda ben; ocus it é for chantar.’ 


Test 39.3 

eipred: (Sl) 3 rd sg. imp.; comalnaithe : (Wl) dep. 2 nd sg. imp.; áirim : (W2a) 2 nd sg. imp.; crochaid: (Wl) 2 nd 
pl. imp.; ná crochaid: (Wl) neg. 2 nd pl. imp.; biur. (Sl) l st sg. imp.; immráidet. (W2a) 3 rd pl. imp.; 
nach ngairem: (S2) l st pl. imp. + neg. inf. pron. 3 rd sg. masc.; eiperr. (Sl) 3 rd sg. pass. imp.; foilsigid: (W2b) 
2 nd pl. imp.; rom chluinter. (S3) l st sg. pass. imp.; sóertar. (Wl) 3 rd pl. imp.; crochthar. (Wl) 3 rd sg. pass. 
imp.; ná crochthar. (Wl) neg. 3 rd sg. pass. imp.; finntae: (S3) 2 nd pl. imp.; áirmem: (W2a) l st pl. imp.; 
cotob-ceilid: (Sl) 2 nd pl. imp. + inf. pron. B 2 nd pl.; ná-déne: (H2) neg. 2 nd sg. imp.; da-gniad: (H2) 3 rd sg. 
imp. + inf. pron. A 3 rd sg. neutr.; nach-chluined: (S3) 3 rd sg. imp. + neg. inf. pron. 3 rd sg. neutr.; eirg. (Sl) 2 nd 
sg. imp. of téit; dos-mbeir. (Sl) 2 nd sg. imp. + inf. pron. A 3 rd sg. f. or 3 rd pl.; ná comalnatar. (Wl) neg. 3 rd pl. 
imp.; tair. (Sl) 2 nd sg. imp. of do-tét 

dáiles: (W2a) 3 rd sg. rel.; pridchimme: (Wl) l st pl. rel.; rímte: (W2a) 3 rd pl. rel.; téite: (Sl) 3 rd sg. rel.; 
do-thíagat. (Sl) 3 rd pl. len. rel.; gattae: (Wl) 3 rd pl. rel.; crentar. (S3) 3 rd pl. pass. rel.; fíriánaigemmar. (W2b) 
l st pl. rel; nád-fil: (subst. verb.) neg. len. rel.; for chaun: (Sl) l st sg. len. rel.; nád fodmat. (S2) neg. 3 rd pl. len. 
rel.; semas: (S3) 3 rd sg. rel.; nod carat. (Wl) 3 rd pl. len. rel. + inf. pron. C 3 rd sg. masc.; indat chluinter. (S3) 
interrog. 2 nd sg. pass.; adid-chí: (H2) 3 rd sg. len. rel. + inf. pron. C 3 rd sg. neutr. 


Test 39.4 

inna traiged: (t, f) gen. sg. or gen. pl.; ind fíadat. (nt, m) gen. sg.; Temraig. (k, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; aithir. 
(r, m) nom. pl.; cethrachat. (nt, m) gen. sg. or gen. pl.; tengthaib: (t, f) prep. pl.; ciach: (k, m) gen. sg. or gen. 
pl.; ind uige: (s, n) gen. sg.; sieir. (r, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; cathracha: (k, f) acc. pl.; cáera: (k, f) nom. sg. or 
prep. sg.; míledaib: (t, m) prep. pl.; slíab: (s, n) nom. sg. or acc. sg.; airecha: (k, m) acc. pl.; dét. (nt, n) nom. 
sg. or gen. sg. or acc. sg. or nom. pl. or gen. pl. or acc. pl.; int senduid: (t, m) nom. pl.; á ríga: (g, m) voc. pl.; 
ríga: (g, m) acc. pl. 
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Exercise 40.2 



a mbéimm n-aill 
in béimme aili 
don béimmimm ailiu 
a mbéimm n-aill 
á béimm n-aill 

a n-imb mbuide 
ind imbe buidi 
dond imbimm buidiu 
a n-imb mbuide 
á imb mbuide 

a lléimm n-ard 
ind léimme aird 
dond léimmimm ard 
a Iléimm n-ard 
á léimm n-ard 

irrna béimmenn aili 
inna mbéimmenn n-aile 
donaib béimmennaib ailib 
inna béimmenn aili 
á béimmenn aili 

inna imbenn buidi 
inna n-imbenn mbuide 
donaib imbennaib buidib 
inna imbenn buidi 
á imbenn buidi 

inna léimmenn arda 
inna lléimmenn n-ard 
donaib léimmennaib ardaib 
inna léimmenn arda 
á léimmenn arda 

a seinm mbinn 
int senmae binn 
dont senmaimm binn 
a seinm mbinn 

á seinm mbinn 

a n-ingrimm cróderg 
ind ingrimme cródeirg 
dond ingrimmimm chróderg 
a n-ingrimm cróderg 
á ingrimm cróderg 

a togairm mór 
in togarmae móir 
don togarmaimm mór 
a togairm mór 
á thogairm mór 

inna seinmenn binna 
inna seinmenn mbinn 
donaib seinmennaib binnaib 
inna seinmenn binna 

á seinmenn binna 

inna ingrimmenn chróderga 
inna n-ingrimmenn cróderg 
donaib ingrimmennaib cródergaib 
inna ingrimmenn chróderga 
á ingrimmenn chróderga 

inna togarmann móra 
inna togarmann mór 
donaib togarmannaib móraib 
inna togarmann móra 
á thogarmann móra 

Exercise 41.6 



ansu, -anus 
ansai, -anais 
anais, an 
ansaimmi, ansam 
-, ansaid 
ansait, -ansat 

do-sluindius, díltus 
do-sluindis, -díltais 
do sluind, dílt 
do-sluindsem, díltaisem 
do-sluindsid, -díltaisid 
do-sluindset, -díltaiset 

soísu, -sous 
soísi, -soais 
soais, -soí 
soísimmi, -soísem 
-, -soísid 
soísit, -soíset 

ad-ellus, -aidlius 
ad-ellais, -aidlis 
ad ell, adall 
ad ellsam, aidlisem 
ad-ellsaid, -aidlisid 
ad-ellsat, -aidliset 

■cruthaigsiur 

■cruthaigser 

■cruthaigestar 

■cruthaigsemmar 

•cruthaigsid 

■cruthaigsetar 

do-génus, dignius 
do-génais, -dignis 
do-génai, -digni 
do-génsam, -digénsam (?) 
do-génsaid, -digénsaid (?) 
do-génsat, digénsat (?) 

fo-ácbus, -fácbus 
fo-ácbais, -fácbais 
fo-ácab, -fácab 
fo ácabsam, fácabsam 
fo ácabsaid, fácabsaid 
fo ácabsat, -fácabsat 

imm biurt, imbiurt 

imm birt, imbirt 

imm bert, imbert 

imm bertammar, -imbertammar 

imm-bertaid, imbertaid 

imm bertatar, imbertatar 

do-ét, dét 
do ét, dét 
do ét, dét 

do étammar, détammar 
do-étaid, détaid 
do-étatar, -détatar 
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Poem 42.1 

There is a woman in the land 
— I do not say her name — 
her fart breaks out of her 
like a stone from a sling. 


Exercise 42.3 

I. Then his mound is dug. His (grave-)stone is set up. His name is written in Ogam (lit.: his Ogam-name is 
written). He is mourned (lit.: his mourning is done). 2. The two arms are as white as the snow of a single 
night and the two clean-beautiful cheeks are as red as the purple foxglove. 3. The two brows are as black 
as the back of a beetle. 4. The two eyes are as blue as a hyacinth. 5. This is another comparison with him, 
namely the comparison of a voice with a trumpet, because there are many sounds to the latter and each of 
them is separate, that means, the sound for war is separate, (the sound) for sleep (is) separate etc. 6 . It is 
three cries that the cock made (lit.: shouted) in the morning. 7. Who is the mother who conceived this 
birth? 8 . Jesus formed twelve little birds, ‘sparrow’ their names; on Saturday he made them from clay 
without breaking one. 9. Longing seized Connlae for the woman who spoke to him and who threw an 
apple to him. 10 . I did not consume your food and your clothes, but it is you who consumed them. 

II. Patrick settled in Druimm Daro after the offering (i.e., after it had been offered to him). Patrick left his 
foster-son there, Benignus his name. 12. This is the name of the island: Island of Pleasures. They left him 
then there. 13. The men called Judas to them; he received money from them for betraying the lord. 14. The 
Jews took hold of Jesus and flogged him and beat him across his cheeks. 15. A purple cloak was put 
around the king. 16. They gave him a ‘parting drink’ for his swift death’s sake; they mixed for him gall 
with vinegar. 17. The sun hid its (lit.: her) light, the greatly thundering sea roared. 18. Jesus is the man 
who arose again in Israel; is it in his name that all peoples put their hope? 19. On a cruel Wednesday I 
parted from Máel Rúanaid. On Thursday I realized the loss of my father’s son. 20. The chief poet of the 
king was called to the palace to play the harp. Were thou not called together with him? 

1. Claittir a fertai íarom. Sáittir a lliaic. Scríbtair a n-anmann ogaim. Agair a ngubae. 2. Is gilithir snechtae a 
doe 7 is dergithir fuil a grúad. 3. Is duibithir aidchi a mala. 4. Is glaisithir muir a súil. 5. In fil ilsenmann 
don tub? In sain seinm fri cath? In sain seinm fri súan ? 6 . Is óengairm gartatar in chailig isin matain. 7. Is 
sí in máthair con bert a ngein-se. 8 . Delbais ísu óenén, passir a ainm. Indid ndigni dia Sabbait? (or. In dia 
Sabbait da géni?) 9. In ngab éulchaire inna firu immna mná ada gládastar 7 do chorastar ubla doib. 
10. Do meltammar-ni do biad 7 t’étach. Ní tussu doda melt. 11. In congab Pátraicc íarna aidbairt i 
nDruimm Daro? In fácab Pátraicc a daltu and? 12. It é anmann inna n-inse-so. Fos n-ácab and íarum. 
13. Con-gart in fer Iudas cuci; ar foet argat úaid ar mrath a choimded-som. 14. In n-airgab int Iudaide ísu 7 
indid sroigel 7 indid n-essart tara grúaide? 15. In ngabad tí chorcrae immna ríga? 16. Láthrais dí dig séto 
ar lainni a mochéco; con mesc domblas dí ar fínacet. 17. Ní dichelt grían a sollsi, ní búirestar rían. 
18. It é ind fir as érachtatar; in inna n-anmannaib fris accai uile cenél? 19. I Cétaín scarsaimmi-ni fri Máel 
Rúanaid. Dia Dardaín gabsaimmi-ni céill for ingnais maicc ar n-athar. 20. In-congartha prímfilid ind ríg 
cosa rrígthech do senmaimm a crott? Nínn congrad-ni leo-som. 
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Exercise 43.2 



int ollam tróg 
ind ollamon tróig 
dond ollamuin thróg 
in n-ollamuin tróg 
á ollam tróg 

Ériu álaind 

Éirenn áilde 
do Éirinn/Ére álaind 

Éirinn n-álaind 
á Ériu álaind 

in cú dían 
in chon déin 
don choin dían 
in coin dían 
á chú déin 

ind ollamuin tróig 
inna n-ollamon tróg 
donaib ollamnaib trógaib 
inna ollamna trógu/a 
á ollamna trógu/a 


in choin déin 
inna con dían 
donaib conaib díanaib 
inna cona díanu/a 
á chona díanu/e 

ind rétglu gel 
inna rétglann gile 
dond rétglainn gil 
in rrétglainn ngeil 
á rétglu gel 

in menmae maith 
in menman maith 
don menmain maith 
in mmenmain mmaith 
á menmae maith 

in derucc nue 
inna dercon nue 
don dercoin nui 
in dercoin nnui 
á derucc nue 

inna rétglainn gela 
inna rrétglann ngel 
donaib rétglannaib gelaib 
inna rétglanna gela 
á rétglanna gela 

in menmain maithi 
inna mmenman mmaith/e 
donaib menmanaib maithib 
inna menmana maithi 
á menmana maithi 

inna dercoin nui 
inna ndercon nnue 
donaib derconaib nuib 
inna dercona nui 
á dercona nui 

in brú dorchae 
inna bronn dorchae 
don broinn dorchai 
in mbroinn dorchai 
á brú dorchae 

ind aisndís follus 
inna aisndísen foilse 
dond aisndís/in íolluis 
in n-aisndísin folluis 
á aisndís follus 


inna broinn dorchai 
inna mbronn dorchae 
donaib bronnaib dorchaib 
inna bronna dorchai 
á bronna dorchai 

inna aisndísin foillsi 
inna n-aisndísen follus 
donaib aisndísenaib foillsib 
inna aisndísena foillsi 
á aisndísena foillsi 



Exercise 44.8 




(-)tách 

(-)rerag 

ro-ánacc, -ránacc 

(-)lel 

(-)tách 

(-)rerag 

ro-ánacc, -ránacc 

(-)lel 

(-)táich 

(-)reraig 

ro-ánaicc, -ránaicc 

(-)lil 

(-)táchammar 

(-)rergammar 

ro-áncammar, -ráncammar 

(-)lelmar 

(-)táchaid 

(-)rergaid 

ro-áncaid, -ráncaid 

(-)lelaid 

(-)táchatar 

(-)rergatar 

ro-áncatar, -ráncatar 

(-)leltar 
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(-)génar 

(-)génar 

(-)génair 

(-)génammar 

(-)génaid 

(-)génatar 


(•)eér 

(•)eér 

(-)cíuir 

(-)céorammar (?) 
(-)céoraid (?) 
(-)céoratar (?) 


for cachan, forcachan 

for-cachan, -forcachan 

for-cachain, -forcachain 

for-cachnammar, -forcachnammar 

for-cachnaid, -forcachnaid 

for-cachnatar, forcachnatar 

[the prototonic forms are hypothetic!] 


Exercise 45.1 

§1 How many ranks of poets are there? Not difficult: seven: the o., the á., the c., the d., the m., the f. They 
have three subgrades, namely the t., the d., the o. 

§2 What are the poetical gift and the grade and the honor-price of each of them from small to great? Not 
difficult: the poetical gift of the ollam first: he has 350 literary compositions, namely, fifty of each rank; he 
is expert in every historical knowledge, and he is expert in judgements of Irish traditional law. His honor- 
price is forty séts. 

§6 How is rank conferred upon a poet? Not difficult, a presentation of his literary compositions (= he 
presents his...) to an ollam —and he must have the seven grades of knowledge —and the king receives him 
into his full rank... 

§9 And a man from a family of poets who undertakes the labor (of becoming a poet) after his father and 
grandfather have parted from it (= poetry), what rank is conferred upon him? Not difficult, a rank 
according to his own poetical skill, because this is the one spark that kindles a flame. 


Exercise 45.2 

Triad 35: The three fairs of Ireland: the fair of Tailtiu, the fair of Crúachu, the fair of Colmán Elo. 


Test 45.3 

nád eipert. (S1 as-beir) neg. 3 rd sg. t-pret. rel.; fo-lolgaid: (S1 fo-loing) 2 nd pl. red. pret.; ro-cúalae: (S3 
ro-cluinethar) 3 rd sg. red. pret.; rersait. (H1 raid) 3 rd pl. s-pret.; ná dignius: (H2 do-gní) neg. l st sg. red. 
s-pret. rel.; sirt. (S3 sernaid) 3 rd sg. t-pret.; co n-accae: (H2 ad-cí) 3 rd sg. pret.; do-logsam: (W2b doluigi) l st 
pl. s-pret.; molaiser. (W1 molaithir) 2 nd sg. dep. s-pret.; fo-caird: (S1 fo-ceird) 3 rd sg. a-pret.; do-gádatar. (S2 
do-guid) 3 rd pl. á-pret.; sóerthai: (W1 sóeraid) 3 rd pl. pass. pret.; ní-éracht. (S1 at-reig) neg. 3 rd sg. t-pret.; 
do fíchatar. (S1 do-fich) 3 rd pl. í-pret.; cachnae: (S1 canaid) 3rd sg. red. pret. rel.; do-lod: (S1 do-tét) l st sg. or 
2 nd sg. pret.; sephainn: (S1 seinnid) 3 rd sg. red. pret.; at-gén: (S3 ad-gnin) l st sg. or 2 nd sg. long vowel-pret. + 
inf. pron. B 3 rd sg. neut.; do-génais: (H2 do-gní) 2 nd sg. red. s-pret.; génair. (S2 gainithir) 3 rd sg. dep. long 
vowel-pret.; in-n-ibis: (S1 ibid) interrog. 2 nd sg. s-pret.; fortndedgatar. (S1 for-ding) 3 rd pl. red. pret. + inf. 
pron. B 3 rd sg. masc.; boíe: (H1 at-tá) 3rd sg. pret. rel.; fo-cíuir. (S3 fo-cren) 3 rd sg. long vowel-pret.; 
níphridchus: (W1 pridchid) neg. l st sg. s-pret. + inf. pron. A 3 rd sg. neut.; ráncatar. (S1 ro-icc) 3 rd pl. pret.; 
cich: (H2 ciid) 3 rd sg. red. pret.; fúarammar. (S2 fo-gaib) l st pl. pret.; na-mbí: (S3 benaid) 3 rd sg. red. pret. + 
inf. pron. A 3 rd sg. masc.; ro-Iámar. (S2 rolaimethar) l st sg. á-pret. or 2 nd sg. á-pret.; ní-ded: (S3 denaid) neg. 
l st sg. red. pret.; síasar-su: (S1 saidid) 2 nd sg. dep. long vowel pret. + emph. pron. 2 nd sg.; innád fetar. (S3 
ro-finnadar) neg. interrog. l st sg. pret. or 2 nd sg. pret.; roacht (S1 ro-saig) l st sg. t-pret. or 2 nd sg. t-pret. or 
3 rd sg. t-pret. 
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Test 45.4 

céimm : (n, n) nom. sg. or acc. sg.; arbaimm: (n, n) prep. sg.; inna anmann: (n, n) nom. pl. or acc. pl.; ollom- 
naib: (n, m) prep. pl.; toimtin: (n, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg. or nom. pl.; seinmimm: (n, n) prep. sg.; abae. (n, f) 
gen. sg.; in chon: (n, m) gen. sg.; goibnea: (n, m) acc. pl.; Ére: (n, f) prep. sg.; bronna: (n. f) acc. sg.; Albain: 
(n, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg.; aisndís: (n, f) nom.. sg.; airmitin: (n, f) prep. sg. or acc. sg. or nom. pl.; talman: 
(n, m) gen. sg. or gen. pl.; airecha: (k, m) acc. pl.; noídin: (n, m) prep. sg. or acc. sg. or nom. pl.; suthainidir. 
(i) equative; ansam: (io, ia) superlative; toísigem: (o, a) superlative; foilsithir. (u) equative; lir. (u) equative; 
messam: irreg. superlative of olc. 


Exercise 45.6 

1. Thou art a debtor to me, I am not a debtor to thee. 2. The time of my offering came. 3. The axe fell off its 
handle into the sea and Eliseus threw his handle after it and the axe came back again onto the head of the 
handle, so that it was around it. 4. When David went into exile through a glenn, his enemies pelted him 
with stones while he was going (lit.: at his going) and they cursed him (lit.: gave curses upon him) from 
the top of the mountain. 5. One day Bran walked alone near (lit.: in the proximity of) his fort. He heard 
music behind his back. 6 . The branch jumped from the hand of the woman, so that it was in Bran’s hand, 
and there was no power in Bran’s hand to take the branch. 7. It was not long afterwards until they reached 
the land of the women. 8 . Bran did not dare to go into the land. 9. Bran put his hand on the clew. The clew 
stuck to his palm. 10. The clew’s thread was in the hand of the woman. She pulled the boat towards the 
port. 11. Then they went into a large house. The found beds for each couple there, that means twenty- 
seven (lit.: thrice nine) beds. 12. They saw something, a flock of swans before them. Cú Chulainn placed 
(= shot) a small stone at the birds, so that he slew eight birds of them. 13. The waters, which were in the 
depths of the earth, were visible through the cleavings of that same earth. 14. That heaven did not fall 
upon their heads, that the fire did not burn them, that the sea did not drown them, that the earth did not 
swallow them! 15. A boy fell down a cliff, he did at once; all fled except Jesus, he waited for the host. 
16. Three that are best for a ruler: truth, peace, an army. 17. He was the most beautiful warrior who was in 
Ireland and Scotland, but he did not live long. 18. This is the greatest love that we have, (for that) which 
we obtained through our own labor. 19. These are the three foremost things for a man, namely bread, 
wine and oil. 20. Three worst splendors: the splendor of a wave, the splendor of a wanton woman, the 
splendor of a dog at the jump. 

I. Ammi féchemain dúib, nítad féchemain-si dúnn. 2. In-tánaicc aimser ar n-aidbairte-ni? 3. Do-certar in 
bélai dia samthachaib issa mmuir 7 fo-caird Eliseus a samthacha inna ndiaid 7 do lotar in bélai arithissi ar 
chenna inna samthach, co mbátar impu. 4. Diadotar in brithemain for longais tri glinne, dos bidcset a 
nnámait di chlochaib oca techt 7 do-bertatar maldachta forru dano di mullchaib inna sléibe. 5. Im lodmar 
lae n-and ar n-óenur i comocus diar ndún. In cúalammar a céol íarnar cúl? 6 . In lleblaing in chróeb di láim 
inna mná co-mboí for láim Brain? Innád mboí nert i lláim Brain do gabáil inna croíbe? 7. Ba cían íar-sin 
co ránaicc tír inna mná. 8 . Ro lámatar techt isa tír. 9. Ní corastar a lláma forsin ceirtli. Ní-lil in cheirtle dia 
ndernannaib. 10. Ní boí in snáithe inna ceirtle i lláim inna mná. In coisreng-si inna curchu dochum poirt? 

II. Luid i tech mór. Ar-ánaicc imdai do-som and. 12. Co n-accae-si ní, éill ngéisse ara ciunn. Látharsait 
cloich mbicc forsna éunu co mbéotar cóic éonu deac díb. 13. Niba foidirc int uisce, boíe hi fudumnaib 
talman, tri indlacha inna talman. 14. Ní tochair nem inna cenn, nís lloisc in teine, nís-báid rían, nís-sloic in 
talam. 15. Do-certar maic fo aill, bebsait i n-óenúair. In-táchatar uili? Innád n-an nech ar chiunn slúaig? 
16. Trí ata dech do flaithemnaib: fír, síd, slóig. 17. Imbtar é loích batar áildem bátar i nÉrinn 7 i nAlbain? 
Acht níbtar suthaini. 18. In ed as moam serc lemm-sa ad chotadus trem sáethar saindíles? 19. In ed tréide 
in-sin as toísigem do doínib? 20. Imbtar é trí luchra batar messam: luchair tonn, luchair mban mbáeth, 
luchair con fo léimmimm? 
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Exercise 46.6 

cóir, córaithir, córu, córam 

cosmail, cosmailidir, cosmailiu, cosmailem 

deithbir, deithbiridir, deithbiriu, deithbirem 

fírián, fíriánaidir, fíriánu, fíriánam 

léir, léirithir, léiriu, léirem 

sen, sinithir, siniu, sinem 

sollus, soillsidir, soillsiu, soillsem 

úasal, úaislithir, úaisliu, úaislem 


Exercise 47.6 

bendachthae, -bendachad, bendachthai, bendachtha; bendachthae 

fíriánaigthe, -fíriánaiged, fíriánaigthi, -fíriánaigthea; fíriánaigthe 

críthe, críth, críthi, -crítha; críthe 

fo críth, fochrith, fo-crítha, -fochritha; fochrithe 

as breth, -eipred, as bretha, eipertha; eipirthe 

ar-nass, -arnas, ar-nassa, -arnassa; airnisse 

fo cét, -fochet, fo-céta, focheta; fochetae 

fris ort, -frithort, fris orta, frithorta; frithortae 


Poem 48.1 

Four groups of three, three groups of four, 
harmonious in every matter; 
two groups of six in the church, 
between North and South. 


Poem 48.2 

More splendid his shape than any person, 
more spiritful his vigorous blaze than any freeman, 
wiser than any bosom under the sky, 
more righteous than any judge. 


Exercise 48.4 

1. Cú Chulainn shut one of his two eyes so that it wasn’t broader than the eye of a needle. He opened the 
other one so that it was as big as the mouth of a meadcup. 2. It is more certain to us what we see through 
the eyes than what hear through the ears. 3. This is what the heretics say, that the godliness of the son is 
lesser than the godliness of the father. 4. ‘True,’ said he, ‘love by the Lord for those two men is greater than 
for me (lit.: than I am).’ 5.1 have a watch-dog. Three chains (are) on him and three men to every chain. 6.1 
had (= spent) a while with kings drinking mead and wine; today I drink whey-water. 7. The tender, good 
boys, they have joy in the eternal realm; but Herod, he has eternal sorrow and eternal hell. 8. His is every 
herd that he sees, his are the wild animals and the cattle. 9. Bran went on the sea. Three (times) nine men 
their number. One man for (= leading) the three (times) nine men from his foster-brothers and coevals. 
10. There are twenty-four men (sc. allowed in company) for an ollam abroad, twelve men in legal action. 
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ten on festival feasts, eight on travels with a king. 11. His wanderings from this hour on are not known. 

12. The music of the woods used to play around me with Cuirithir, with the sound of the blood-red sea. 

13. A terrible warrior was brought by the Saxons for the death of Aedán in the battle. 14. This below is 
what was heard and seen in his manners and deeds. 15. A crown of thorns was given around his head. 
Nails were beaten through his feet, others through his palms. 16. The cries of the birds on their flight were 
heard. 17. ‘God with thee, Mary,’ said Gabriel. ‘Thou art blessed from the head to the sole and the fruit of 
thy womb.’ 18. He was reared by (his) mother and (his) father in the plain of Murthemne. Great stories 
of the boygroup in Emain were told to him. 19. Three rebirths of the world: the womb of a woman, the 
udder of a cow, the furnace of a smith. 20. Nine (times) twenty birds were seen, a silber chain between 
every two birds. Three birds of them were brought down. 

1. In n-íad Cú Chulainn a dí súil dó connábtar letha in-dáte cruí snáthat? 2. Ní demniu latt a n-ad chí-siu 
húa súilib ol-daas a rro chluinter húa chlúasaib. 3. Is ed nád eiper int heretec as moo deacht Maicc in-daas 
deacht Athar. 4. Is moo serc in triir-ucut la Tigernae in-daí-siu. 5. At taat cethair árchoin lee-si. Cethéoir 
slabrada foraib 7 cethrar cacha slabraide. 6 . Ronn boí denus la ríg oc ól meda 7 fína; indíu ebmai 
medguisce 7. In macc móeth maith, táthai bithsubae i nim. 8 . In lee cach alam ad chiam, indat aí alltai 7 
chethrai? 9. Lotar ind fir for muir. Noí triir a lín. 10. In fil deichenbor do ollamnaib? 11. Fessae a n-im- 
thecht ónd úair-sin. 12. Céol caille fob canad lais-seom. 13. Do bretha mílid úathmair la Saxanu dia bás 
isin chath. 14. It é in-so sís ro chlossa 7 ad chessa inna mbésaib 7 a ngnímaib. 15. In taibred corann delgae 
timchell a chinn? In mbítha cloi tria chossa, alaili tria bossa? 16. In closs gairm ind éuin fora luamain? 
17. Adib bendachtai ó chennaib co fonnu 7 toirthea for mbronn. 18. Altai-som lia mmáithrea 7 lia 
n-aithrea. Ad fess doib airscél inna maccraide i nEmain. 19. Broinn ban, uith bó, neiss gobann. 
20. In n-accassa secht n-éuin deac? In tascrad óenén díb? 


Exercise 49.2 




ad-ellainn, aidlinn 

(no)-cinginn 

ad ciinn, accainn 

(no)renainn 

ad ellta, aidlithea 

(no)-cingthea 

ad cíthea, accaithea 

(no)-renta 

ad ellad, aidlid 

(no)-cinged 

ad ciad, accad 

(no)-renad 

ad ellmais, aidlimis 

(no)-cingmis 

ad címis, accaimis 

(no)-renmais 

ad ellte, aidlithe 

(no)-cingthe 

ad cíthe, accaithe 

(no)rentae 

ad elltais, aidlitis 

(no)-cingtis 

ad cítis, accaitis 

(no)-rentais 

(no)-midinn 

fo-gaibinn, -fagbainn 

do ceilinn, dichlinn 


(no)-mittea 

fo-gaibthea, -fagbatha 

doceiltea, dichlithea 


(no)-mided 

fo gaibed, fagbad 

do ceiled, dichlid 


(no)-midmis 

fo gaibmis, fagbaimis 

doceilmis, dichlimis 


(no)-mitte 

fo gaibthe, fagbathe 

doceilte, dichlithe 


(no)-mitis 

fo-gaibtis, -fagbaitis 

doceiltis, dichlitis 



Exercise 51.1 

Conchobar then saw Cú Chulainn driving the ball against the three fifty boys, and he brought their defeat 
upon them (= defeated them). When they used to make (= play) ‘driving of the hole,’ he used to fill the 
hole with his balls and the boys were not able to ward him off. When it was they who used to hurl (at) the 
hole, he alone used to ward them off so that not even a single ball could go in. When they used to wrestle 
(lit.: make wrestling), he used to overthrow the three fifty boys alone and the number (necessary for) his 
overthrowing could not meet around him. When, however, they used to play ‘mutual stripping,’ he used 
to strip them all so that they were stark naked, and they could not even take only a pin out of his cloak. 
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Exercise 51.3 

1. The bullfeast of the men of Ireland: A bull used to be kill by them, and one man used to eat his fill of it, 
and he used to drink its broth and a song of truthfulness used to be sung upon him lying. 2. He gave 
(= put) a noose around his own neck, so that he dies, since Abisolon did not make (= carry out) his piece 
of advice. 3. Every time you have done a good thing for the poor in my name, it is on me you have done it. 
4. Every time you have not done a good thing for the poor in my name, it is on me you haven’t done 
it. 5. My prayer has clung to me and has not gone from me. 6 . Since it is in darkness of mind that I have 
said the words which I have said, it is therefore that thou hast heard the voice of my prayer. 7. I used to 
investigate, when I was in tribulations, whether God’s friendship and his providence had departed, and I 
did not understand this, whether it had departed or not. 8 . They have read the canon of the Old and New 
Testament as we have read it, but they have only perverted it. 9. This is the end which he has given 
(= put) to the great sins which his enemies had done against him, (namely) refusal of God’s providence to 
him, because he had not given revenge to them who has done these things against him. 10. Why hasn’t thy 
protection been bound on the boys? 11. It was not long after this deed, which Fergus has just related, that 
he had done another deed. 12. He had preserved (my) honor and (my) soul (= life) for me, the member of 
(my) household who has been taken from me, namely my dog. 13. ‘Isn’t it they who say,’ said Cú 
Chulainn, ‘that there are not more of the Ulaid who are alive than (those) whom they have slain of them?’ 
14. [...] it is to seek an encounter (= duel) with a man that this boy who is here has come. 15. 1 reached 
thee, Celtchar,’ said Cet mac Mágach, ‘by the door of thy house. Alarm was raised around me. Everybody 
came. Thou camest at last.’ 16. ‘Thou hast hurled a spear at me. I have cast another spear at thee, so that it 
came through thy thigh and through the upper part of thy testicles.’ 17. ‘I have brought this cow, then,’ she 
said, ‘from Síd Crúachan, so that the Donn Cúailnge has bulled her for me.’ 18. The praises which I used to 
make in melody and choir, my voice has failed at them. 19. The men, the young warriors, the horses who 
used to be around Máel Fothertaig, they used to act without reproof outside, they used to prepare a horse- 
race (= horse-races). 20. A feat of Cú Chulainn’s son: He would (= used) put (= give) a stone into his sling 
and he would cast (it) a stunning blow on the birds, so that it (= the blow) would take the conscience from 
them, and they still alive, so that he would release them from him into the air again. 

1. No marbtais tairb leo 7 no ittis a sáith diib 7 no ibtis a n-enbruithiu 7 no cantae ór fírinne forru inna 
lligiu. 2. Do bertatar goistiu imma mbráigtea, combtar mairb, húare nád ndigensat a carait a comairli. 
3. Cach tan do rrignis maith arin bocht inar n-anmannaib-ni, is fornn-ni do rignis. 4. Cach tan ná-nder- 
génais maith arin bocht inar n-anmannaib-ni, is fornn-ni ní dergénais. 5. Ní róeltar dínn ar n-ernaigdi acht 
do cuatar úainn. 6 . hÚare is hi foscud menman ro ráidset-som inna bríathra as rubartatar, is airi in-sin 
ro cúalaid-si guthu a n-ernaigde-seom. 7. Ní scrútad-si, in tan no mbíth isnaib fochaidib, dús in retarscar 
cairde nDé. Is airi ní thuc-si in-sin. 8 . Ro légais canóin amal ronda légus-sa, acht nís rosáebais-siu. 9. Is hé 
forcenn du ratsat-som forsna col du rigénai mo námae frimm, húare nád tartus dígail forsin n-í du rigénai 
inna hí-sin frimm-sa. 10. Ro nass far fóesam-si forsin macc. 11. Ba chían íarsna gnímu, ad chuadmar 
indossa, co ndergénsat-som bét n-aile. 12. Con aggabsat enech dún-ni, ind fir muintire ructha úainn. 13. Is 
é-side as berad as móo fil do feraib i mbethaid ol-dás ro-mbí-som díb. 14. Ní do chuingid chomraic fri firu 
do-dechutar in maicc fil and. 15. Níb-ráncammar-ni co doirsea far tige. Ní réiged immunn. Ní tánaicc cách. 
Ní táncaid-si. 16. Ní tairlecsid gau fornn-ni. Ní reilcisem-ni gau aili cucuib-si co ndechdatar trebar slíastai. 
17. Do uccsat inna bú conda rodartatar tairb inna Laigen leo. 18. In molad, do ngímis tri bindius 7 chlais, 
ara rochíurtar ar ngothae occo. 19. In fer no bíth im Maíl Fothertaig, in dénad cen chosc i-mmaig, in foíred 
grafaind? 20. Do beirinn clocha imo chranntabaill 7 dos léicinn táthbéimm forsin n-én, co ngaibed inna 
airberta de, os é béo, condidlléicinn úaimm in n-áer do-ridisi. 
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Test 51.4 

■torchar. do-cer (3 rd sg. pret. S1 do-tuit); ro carus : carsu (l st sg. pret. W1 caraid); as robair. as-beir (S1 3 rd sg. 
pres.); ■ érbart. -eipert (3 rd sg. pret. S1 as-beir); do rónad: do-gniad (3 rd sg. impf. H2 do-gní); dergénsaid: 
•digénsaid (2 nd pl. pret. H2 do-gní); do-róet. do-ét (3 rd sg. pret. S1 do-eim); as-ib: ibis (3 rd sg. pret. S1 ibid); 
ro suidigser. suidigser (l st sg. pret. W2b suidigidir); con acab: con-gab (3 rd sg. pret. S2 con-gaib); do raid- 
led: do-aidled (3 rd sg. pass. pret. W1 do-aidlea); adráigsetar. ad-áigsetar (3 rd pl. pret. W2 ad-ágathar); 
rolaus: fo-card (l st sg. pret. S1 fo-ceird); con acairt. con-gairt (2 nd sg. pret. S2 con gair); forróechan: 
for-cachan (3 rd sg. pret. S1 for-cain); do-cuaid: luid (3 rd sg. pret. S1 téit); do ratais: do-birt (2 nd sg. pret. S1 
do beir); do ruménar. do ménair (3 rd sg. pret. S2 do-moinethar); tuidchid: -tulaid (3 rd sg. pret. S1 do tét); 
do-uccai: do bert (3 rd sg. pret. S1 do beir); con ascrasat. con-scarsat (3 rd pl. pret. W1 con-scara); tartsam: 
•tubartammar (l st pl. pret. S1 do-beir); tucsat. do-bertatar (3 rd pl. pret. S1 do-beir); fargabsat. -fácabsat (3 rd 
pl. pret. S2 fo-ácaib); do-dechad: do lod (l st sg. pret. S1 do-tét) or (2 nd sg. pret. S1 do-tét); ad-cuadatar. 
ad-fídatar (3 rd pl. pret. S1 ad-fét); robae: -boí (3 rd sg. pret. H1 at-tá); ronass: naisse (3 rd sg. pass. pret. S1 
naiscid); ro bátar. bátar (3 rd pl. pret. H1 at tá). 


Exercise 53.5 


scríba, scríb 

millea, -mill 

ressu, -ress 

scríbae, scríbae 

mille, mille 

reissi, -reiss 

scríbaid, scríba 

millid, millea 

reiss, ré 

scríbas, - 

milles, - 

ress, - 

scríbthair, scríbthar 

milltir, millter 

ressair, -ressar 

scríbthar, - 

millter, - 

ressar, - 

scríbmai, -scríbam 

millmi, millem 

resmai, -ressam 

scríbmae, - 

millme, - 

resmae, - 

scríbthae, -scríbaid 

millte, millid 

reste, -reissid 

scríbait, scríbat 

millit, millet 

ressait, -ressat 

scríbtae, - 

millte, - 

restae, - 

scríbtair, scríbtar 

millitir, -milliter 

-, -ressatar 

scríbtar, - 

milliter, - 

- 

-, léu 

do-corar, -tochrar 

ar-messur, -airmissur 

lie, lie 

do-coirther, tochraither 

ar meisser, -airmisser 

liaid, lia 

do corathar, tochrathar 

ar-mestar, -airmestar 

- 

do coirther, tochairther 

ar-messar, -airmissar 

lethir, lether 

do coirmer, tochrammar 

ar-messammar, -airmessammar 

- 

do coraid, -tochraid 

ar meissid, -airmissid 

-, liam 

do coratar, tochratar 

ar-messatar, -airmessatar 

- 

do-coirter, tochairter 

ar-messatar, -airmessatar 


liat 
lete, - 
letir, - 
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Exercise 53.7 


do-melainn, -toimlinn 

fo ressin, -foirsinn 

ad ceinn, accainn 

do melta, toimletha 

fo resta, -foirsetha 

ad-cetha, -accatha 

do-melad, toimlid 

fo ressed, foirsed 

ad ced, -accad 

do-meltae, -toimlethae 

fo-resstae, foirsethe 

ad cethe, accathe 

do-melmais, -toimlemis 

fo resmais, foirsemis 

ad cemis, accaimis 

do-meltae, -toimlethae 

fo-reste, -foirsethe 

ad cethe, accathe 

do-meltis, -toimletis 

fo restais, -foirsetais 

ad cetis, accaitis 

do meltis, -toimletis 

fo-restais, -foirsetais 

ad cetis, accaitis 

ro ísainn, -rísainn 

do corainn, tochrainn 


ro ísta, rísta 

do-cortha, tochratha 


ro-ísed, -rísed 

do-corad, tochrad 


- 

do-corthae, -tochrathae 


ro ísmais, rísmais 

do-cormais, -tochramais 


ro íste, -ríste 

do corthae, tochrathae 


ro-ístais, -rístais 

do-corainn, tochrainn 


- 

do-cortais, tochratais 



Poem 54.1 

‘Wilt thou lend me thy cart?’ 
‘Yes, if thou break not my cart! 
May my cart come back soon!’ 
‘If thy cart break not, yes!’ 


Exercise 54.3 

1. Though it be happiness which I should attain and which I should make, it is thou who causes it to me, 
God. 2. It is no grievance for me, provided it be Christ whom everybody preaches and thinks of. 
3. Though it be that somebody should see the glorious things of this world, that it may not put him into 
amazement and wonder out of love of them and desire for them. 4. Though these two things should be in 
my speech, namely falsehood and truth, so that it may be different what I should say from my lips and 
what I should think in my heart. 5. It is therefore I used to do this, so that I might be similar to the 
innocent. 6. It were a fruit of labor for us if we consumed every food and if we did what our companions 
do. 7. It were no wonder that a god should be made from a stone by unbelieving pagans. 8. It is first ( Olr. 
comparative) we see the throwing of the axe before we should hear its sound. 9. Even though He should 
go into a higher place, He is not higher from it. This is not this way with us, because we are higher by 
going into high places. 10. Every saint that was, that is, that will be until Judgement Day, may they be 
helping me! 11. May thou deliver me, Jesus with thy saints when they should come, as thou delivered 
Isaac from the hands of his father. 12. ‘Though we be in exile before him, there is no warrior in Ireland 
who would be more wonderful,’ said Fergus. 13. It was strange for Conn that Connlae would not give a 
reply to anyone provided that (= when) the woman would come. 14. He took him with him to his school 
in order that he might take up reading with him like every person. 15. I haven’t found anything why (lit.: 
on account of which) thou should be feared by anybody. 16. This is the ogam inscription that had been 
written on the side of the tree, that no-one should go past it until a warrior of a single chariot should have 
jumped across it. 17. Another one/someone of the students asked the afore-mentioned for what this day 
would be good. 18. I desire a man with a single wife to whom should have been born but a single child. 
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19. There was no part of the parts of the world, into which they would not have been carried into captivity 
and out of which God would not have brought them. 20. There are three cleanings for every road, three 
times at which they are cleaned, three reasons for which they are cleaned. 

1. Cid fáilte ad cotam-ni 7 do ngnem, it é-som immid folngat dúnn. 2. Ní imned linn, acht rop Día prid- 
chite 7 imme rádat uili doíni. 3. Cía beith ara n-accaither rét n-inducbaide in betha-so, arnachat chorathar i 
mmoth dia seirc 7 dia accobur. 4. Combad sain a n-as bertais óa mbélaib 7 a n-í imme ráidtis óa cridib. 
5. Is dó do gniad-si a n-í-sin, combad cosmail-si fri encu. 6 . Ba torad saíthir dam ce do melainn cech túarai 
7 ce do gneinn a ndo gní mo chéile. 7. Ba machthad nád nderntais [too bad —an irregular form!] déi dinaib 
leccaib. 8 . Innád toísigiu ad ciat teilciud inna mbélae resíu ro cloatar a nguth-side? 9. Cía théisi i loc bes 
ardu, níta ardu-su de. 10. Uili noíb batar, fil, innád robat oconn cobair? 11. Ronn sóeraid, á nóebu tan 
no téisid, amal ro sóersaid inna maccu de lámaib a n-aithre. 12. Cía béo-sa for longais remaib, ní-fil i nÉire 
óclacha bete amru ol-dáthae-si. 13. Nibu ingnad la Conn do mberad taithesca acht ní tístais inna mná. 
14. Nob bertammar linn dochum ar scuile ara ngabthae léigend amal uili doíni. 15. In fitid ní arndom áig- 
the do neoch? 16. It é ind ogaim ro scríbtha i tóebaib inna n-omnae arná dechsatais seccu co rribuilsitis 
eirrid carpat tairsiu. 17. íarmi foachtatar araili di felmaccaib dó cid diambat maithi inna lae-sa. 18. Is toisc 
lee fir ilséitche dia rructais iltuistin. 19. Ro bátar ranna in domuin indom ructhae i ndoíri 7 asnacham tuc- 
cad Día. 20. In-fil óenglanad do róut, óenaimsir i nglantar, óentucait ara nglantar? 


Exercise 54.4 

cara: l st sg. abs. a-subj. (W1 caraid); mille: 2 nd sg. conj. a-subj. (W2a millid); goram: l st pl. conj. a-subj. 
(W2b guirid); rethir. 3 rd sg. pass. abs. a-subj. (S3 renaid); dognetis: 3 rd pl. active or 3 rd pl. pass. deuterot. 
past a-subj. (H2 do-gní); con melae: 2 nd sg. deuterot. a-subj. (S1 con-meil); messatar. 3 rd pl. deponent conj. 
s-subj. (S2 midithir); sláiss: 3 rd sg. abs. s-subj. (S2 slaidid); do tías: l st sg. deuterot. s-subj. (S1 do-tét); folus: 
l st sg. protot. s-subj. (S1 fo-loing); -seiss: 2 nd sg. conj. s-subj. (S1 saidid); for chana: 3 rd sg. protot. len.-rel. 
a-subj. (S1 for-cain); ro cloítis: 3 rd pl. deuterot. past a-subj. (S3 ro-cluinethar); ad-fé: 3 rd sg. deuterot. s-subj. 
(S1 ad-fét); imm-soa: 3 rd sg. deuterot. a-subj. (H3 imm-soí); -tuidchissem: l st pl. protot. augm. s-subj. (S1 
do-tét); lie: 2 nd sg. conj. a-subj. (S3 lenaid); coratar. 3 rd pl. dependent a-subj. (S1 fo-ceird); -máissed: 3 rd sg. 
past s-subj. (S2 maidid); bad: 3 rd sg. abs. past subj. (copula); -tísmais: l st pl. protot. past s-subj. (S1 do-icc); 
do rónmais: l st pl. deuterot. augm. past a-subj. (H2 do-gní); do-dig. 3 rd sg. deuterot. augm. s-subj. (S1 
do-tét); ar menar. l st sg. deponent deuterot. a-subj. (S2 ar-moinethar); frisn-orratar. 3 rd pl. deuterot. nas,- 
rel. s-subj. (S1 fris-oirg); nád rí: 3 rd sg. protot. neg. rel. s-subj. (S1 ro-icc); as roibre. 2 nd sg. deuterot. augm. 
a-subj. (S1 as-beir); accastar. 3 rd sg. protot. a/s-subj. (H2 ad-cí); criat 3 rd pl. conj. a-subj. (S3 crenat); 
■dematar. 3 rd pl. pass. protot. augm. a-subj. (H2 do-gní); do rotsad: 3 rd sg. deuterot. augm. past s-subj. (S1 
do-tuit); fo-lóis: 2 nd sg. deuterot. s-subj. (S1 fo-loing); ad cetha: 2 nd sg. deuterot. past a-subj. (H2 ad-cí); 
do roilcea: 3 rd sg. deuterot. augm. a-subj. (W2a do-léici); ro sásam: l st pl. deuterot. s-subj. (S1 ro-saig); ré: 
3 rd sg. conj. s-subj. (S1 reithid) or (S1 rigid); -foir. 3 rd sg. protot. s-subj. (S1 fo-reith) 
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Exercise 55.7 


rainnfea, -rannub 

géra, -gér 

rainnfe, -rainnfe 

gérae, -gérae 

rainnfid, -rainnfea 

géraid, -géra 

rainnfes, - 

géras, - 

rainnfidir, rainnfider 

gérthair, gérthar 

rainnfedar, - 

gérthar, - 

rainnfimmi, •rainnfem 

gérmai, géram 

rainnfimme, - 

gérmae, - 

rainnfithe, -rainnfid 

gérthae, -géraid 

rainnfit, rainnfet 

gérait, -gérat 

rainnfite, - 

gértae, - 

rainnfitir, rainnfetar 

gértair, -gértar 

rainnfetar, - 

gértar, - 

grádaigfer, -grádaigfer 

dosifius 

grádaigfider, grádaigfider 

dosifis 

grádaigfidir, -grádaigfedar 

do-sib 

grádaigfedar, - 

dosifestar 

grádaigfidir, -grádaigfedar 

do-sibsem 

grádaigfedar, - 

do-sibsid 

grádaigfimmir, -grádaigfemmar 

dosibset 

grádaigfemmar, - 

dosibsetar 

grádaigfide, -grádaigfid 


grádaigfitir, -grádaigfetar 


grádaigfetar, - 


grádaigfitir, -grádaigfetar 


grádaigfetar, - 



Exercise 56.2 

do génainn, -digénainn 
do-génta, -digénta 
do génad, digned 
do géntae, digénte 
do-génmais, -digénmais 
do géntae, digéntae 
do-géntais, -digéntais 
do géntais, digéntais 

fo lilsainn, fóelsainn 
fo-lilsatha, -fóelsatha 
fo lilsad, fóelsad 
fo lilsaithae, fóelsaithe 
fo-lilsaimis, -fóelsaimis 
fo lilsaithe, -fóelsaithe 
fo-lilsaitis, -fóelsaitis 
fo-lilsaitis, -fóelsaitis 


do scérainn, tascérainn 
do scértha, tascértha 
do scérad, -tascérad 
do scérthae, tascérthae 
do scérmais, tascérmais 
do scérthae, tascérthae 
do scértais, tascértais 
do scértais, tascértais 

do-iccf(a)inn, -ticcf(a)inn 
do-iccf(a)ithea, -ticcf(a)ithea 
do iccfa/ed, ticcfa/ed 
do-iccf(a)imis, -ticcf(a)imis 
do-iccf(a)ithe, -ticcf(a)ithe 
do-iccf(a)itis, -ticcf(a)itis 


selsa, selus 
selsai, -selais 
selais, sela 
selas, - 

selaistir, -selastar 
selastar, - 

selsammai, -selsam 
selsammae 
selaste, -selsaid 
selsait, -selsat 
selsatae, - 
selsatair, -selsatar 
selsatar, - 
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Exercise 57.1 

Ninne mac Magach of the Féini went North into the territory of the Ulaid, altogether three riders, to visit 
friends there, and they unyoked their horses on a land which had belonged to the family of theirs before; 
(but) it was not to demand a piece (of the land) on it. And he whose the land was said to them: ‘Take your 
horses out of the land!’ The two who were with Ninne said then: ‘The payment (due) to us is no greater 
even though we unyoke our horses here; it was not to demand a piece (of the land) here.’ ‘This is not very 
easy, it has been yours before. They (= the horses) will not be (= stay) here for that reason!’ They had not 
known up till then that the land had been theirs before. They didn’t take off their horses. Then the man 
whose the land was drives off their horses by force. After that they appealed on its account to Conchobar 
mac Nessa and he put a penalty for improper observation of the law of entry on the one who drove their 
horses from the land and a payment equal to that which he drove off, and he exacted (their) possessions 
for them in the same amount (they would have obtained) from legal entry. 


Exercise 57.3 

1. It is well-known, if you should not believe in the resurrection of Christ and of the dead, your faith will 
not sanctify you thus and will not separate you from your sins. 2. It will be a multitude that will dwell in 
thee and everyone who dwell in it (Olr.: it) will be happy. 3. We will compare ourselves with ourselves. 
4. That which will follow the unbelieving, will be unbelieving. 5. That what I used to say so far, I will say 
it still. 6 . And moreover this is the sign which God will give to anyone who will entrust himself to Him, 
and who will work through Him. 7. So that he should have said: ‘I will do this holy thing and I will not do 
this prohibited thing, although I should wish it,’ (but) he doesn’t say it. 8 . My confession will not be in 
vain to me, because whatever I will ask, God will give it. 9. You will pray (to) God for us that we may 
endure our tribulations. 10. If the head is not defeated, the members will not be defeated. (Olr.: If it 
breaks not upon the head, it will not break upon the members.) 11. A rebuilding of the temple will be 
undertaken by him, and he will preach the commands of the law of the Old Testament, and the Jews will 
receive him as lord (Olr.: abbot), and he will overthrow the law of the New Testament. 12. ‘If only I had 
known it was (Olr.: would have been) thou, it wouldn’t have been thus we (would have) parted,’ said Cú 
Chulainn. 13. The mountain will be as high as a valley, [...] the world will be like a board, so that an apple 
might run (across) it. 14. It is by thy son that a multitude will be struck down into the great fire, before the 
great king passes judgement on the deeds of every single person. 15. ‘He has said,’ said Cú Chulainn, ‘that 
he would not go until he had taken my head or until he had left his head with me.’ 16. He will shed the 
blood of every person who is in the enclosure, unless he be taken care of and stark naked women go 
against him. 17. ‘Thou wilt not go,’ said his mother, ‘unless thou have accompaniment from the great 
warriors of the Ulaid.’ 18. A puppy will be raised by me for thee and I will a dog to guard for thee 
meanwhile, until this dog has grown and is capable of action. And I will protect all Mag Murthemne. 
19. Give food, give a drink to Máel Fothertaig’s dog, the dog of a man who would have given food to 
everyone, though he had to buy it at a price. 20. Enemies will destroy Níall’s plain, sentries will be fought 
around churches, every one will go out of his proper state, ruler will perish before usurpers, knowledge 
will be turned into perverted judgements. 

1. Mani-creit esséirge inna mmarb, ním noíbfea m’ires 7 ním-scairfea frim phecthu. 2. Imba sochaide 
ad trefea and-som? Imbat fáilti uili doíni adid trefet? 3. Indid-samlafadar fris féin? 4. Ind hí lilite dinaib 
ainchreitmechaib bit ainchreitmig. 5. A n-í as beirmis co-sse, is ed as-béram beus. 6 . Is airde són do-mbérat 
déi donaib hí nos-n-eirbfet intiu 7 génaite treu. 7. Do génam a nnóeb-sa 7 ní digénam a n-airgairthe-se, cid 
accobar linn. 8 . Imba madae duit t’foísitiu? Na nní no-gigis, na-ebra Día? 9. Gigsea-sa Día leis ara ful a 
fochaidi. 10. Ma-roma fora chenn, memais fora baullu. 11. Ní digéntar aidchumtach tempuil leo, 7 
ní pridchibet smachtu rechto fetarlaicce, 7 nís (n)gébat Iudaidi i n-aptha, 7 ní-coiscérat recht nuíiadnaissi. 
12. Acht ro feissed roptis (or: beitis) é níbad samlaid no scarfaitis. 13. Bit inna sléine comarda fri fánu. 
Imbe cosmail do chlár in domun conid restais ubla? 14. Is lia maccu bethir sochaide isin teinid resíu 
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ro messatar ruirig for gnímu inna n-uile ndoíne. 15. As rubartatar ní regtais co rrucctais ar cenna-ni nó 
co farcbatais-seom a cenna linn-ni. 16. Ar dáilfet fuil inna n-uile ndoíne fil isind lius, mani-foichliter 7 
mani dig ben airnocht friu. 17. Ní regam condonn roib coimthecht di ánruth. 18. Eblaid culén dúnn 7 bid 
cú-som do imdegail dúnn. 7 im dí Éirinn n-uili. 19. Tabair biad, tabair dig do chonaib fer do bértais biad 
do neoch cid ar lúaig na-chretais. 20. Ní-cummélat námait Éirinn, ní-fessatar im chella cathaisi, ní rega 
nech asa richt, ní díbbet (?) flathai rén-anflathaib, ní soífither ecnae i sóebbretha. 


Test 57.4 

glanfaid: 3 rd sg. f-fut. abs. (W1 glanaid); -glainfed: 3 rd sg. cond. f-fut. (W1 glanaid); ebrainn: l st sg. cond. 
irreg. a-fut. (S3 ernaid); rires: 3 rd sg. rel. abs. red. i-fut. (S3 renaid); -digéntais: 3 rd pl. or 3 rd pl. pass. cond. 
protot. é-fut. (H2 do-gní); fo géram: l st pl. deuterot. é-fut. (S1 fo-geir); • moilfithe: 3 rd sg. pass. cond. f-fut. 
(W1 molaithir); do-lugub: l st sg. deuterot. f-fut. (W2b do luigi); cechnaite: 3 rd pl. abs. rel. red. a-fut. (S1 
canaid); dogigius: l st sg. deuterot. red. s-fut. (S2 do-guid); seiss: 3 rd sg. abs. unred. s-fut. (S1 saidid); 
fo-didma: l st sg. deuterot. red. a-fut. (S2 fo-daim); ro-chechlar. l st sg. deponent independent red. a-fut. (S3 
ro-cluinethar); at-ré: 3 rd sg. deuterot. unred. s-fut. (S1 at-raig); regthae: 2 nd pl. abs. suppl. a-fut. (S1 téit); 
■regtha: 2 nd sg. cond. suppl. a-fut. (S1 téit); gérmae: l st pl. abs. rel. é-fut. (S2 gairid); do-fí: 3 rd sg. deuterot. 
red. s-fut. (S1 do-fich); memsad: 3 rd sg. cond. red. s-fut. (S2 maidid); lilid: 3 rd sg. abs. red. i-fut. (S3 lenaid); 
■íssainn: l st sg. cond. red. s-fut. (S1 ithid); lesstae: 3 rd pl. abs. rel. unred. s-fut. (S1 laigid); bieid: 3 rd sg. abs. 
irreg. fut. (substantive verb); fris-iurr. l st sg. deuterot. red. s-fut. (S1 fris-oirg); -sáidfimmis: l st pl. cond. 
f-fut. (W2a sáidid); ro iccfe: 2 nd sg. deuterot. f-fut. (S1 ro-icc); tibértha: 2 nd sg. cond. protot. é-fut. (S1 
do-beir); fo-gébmais: l st pl. cond. deuterot. é-fut. (S2 fo-gaib); fo-lilais: 2 nd sg. deuterot. red. s-fut. 
(S1 fo-loing); gigner. l st sg. deponent abs. red. a-fut. (S2 gainithir); for fether. 3 rd sg. pass. red. i-fut. (S3 
for-fen); tergad: 3 rd sg. cond. protot. suppl. a-fut. (S1 do-tét); ad-cichset 3 rd pl. deuterot. red. i/s-fut. (H2 
ad-cí); selsammai: l st pl. abs. red. s-fut. (S2 slaidid); ro-sia: 3 rd sg. deuterot. red. s-fut. (S1 ro-saig); -fessed: 
3 rd sg. cond. of red. s-fut. (S3 ro-finnadar/ro-fitir) or of red. s-fut. (S1 fichid) or of unred. s-fut. (S1 feidid) 


Test 57.5 

mórsus: 3 rd sg. f. or 3 rd pl. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. s-pret. (< mórais, W1 móraid); comallaidi: 3 rd sg. m. or. n. suff. 
pron., 3 rd sg. pres. ind. (< W1 comalnaithir); táthut 2 nd sg. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. pres. ind. ‘thou hast’ (< H1 
(ad-)tá, substantive verb); bethum: l st sg. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. pres. e-subj. ‘may I have’ (< H2 beith; 
substantive verb); gegni: 3 rd sg. m. or n. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. red. pret. (< geguin, S1 gonaid); beirthi: 3 rd sg. 
m. or n. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. pres. ind. (< S1 beirid); filus: 3 rd sg. f. or 3 rd pl. suff. pron., fil ‘she is, they are’ 
(substantive verb); boíthunn: l st pl. suff. pron., 3 rd sg. pret. ‘we had’ (< boí, substantive verb) 


Exercise 58.3 

1: class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 7 1 8 2 7 1 (i of in in line 1 elided); rhyme: ráith ; cáich; aiccill: dána : 
rátha; úasail : clúasaib; intemal rhyme: none; consonance: none; alliteration: dúib : dagaisti : dána, ratha : 
ráith, ísil: úasail, clúasaib : cáich 

2. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 7 1 8 2 7 1 ; rhyme: déin : chéin; aiccill: ríagla : clíara; intemal rhyme: 
none; consonance: none; alliteration: fata : ferr : fégad, drumchla : dána : déin, robuicc : ríagla, clíara : chéin 

3. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 4 1 8 2 4 1 (suairc is disyllabic); rhyme: sorcha : -molfa, dath : rath; 
aiccill: molfa : romtha; intemal rhyme: none; consonance: none; alliteration: gairit : gres, sáer : sorcha, 
romtha : rath; fidrad freccomail: rath : rannaigecht 

4. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 7 1 7 1 7 1 7 1 ; rhyme: úar : ndúan; aiccill: áeb : cáem; intemal rhyme: 
menmach : engach, fégaid : dénaim; consonance: mór : úar : áeb : ndúan; alliteration: menmach : mór, 
engach: úar, dénaim : ndúan 
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5. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 7 2 7 2 7 2 7 2 ; rhyme. mebail : dremain; aiccill: saigid : ndairib; intemal 
rhyme: rannaigecht : mangairecht, gláma : dána; consonance: builid : mebail : saigid : dremain; 
alliteration: bec : builid, mangairecht : mebail, sund : saigid, ndairib : dána : dremain; fidrad freccomail: 
dremain : dechnad 

6 . class: rannaigecht; svllabic count. 8 2 6 2 8 2 6 2 (a in line 1 elided, a in as in line 4 elided); rhyme: gréine : 
nEire; aiccill: none; intemal rhyme. millsi: insi, gaiste : aiste, seng : ferr; consonance: laíde : gréine : síde : 
nÉire; alliteration: mór : millsi, gil: gréine, seng : síde, aiste : ferr : nÉire 

7. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 4 2 8 2 4 2 ; rhyme: selba : ergna; aiccill: none; intemal rhyme: cráeb : 
sáeb, laiste : aiste; consonance: chumra : selba : labra : ergna; alliteration: lethdechnad : lugbairt, cráeb : 
chumra, sáeb : selba, laiste : labra, aiste : ergna; fidrad freccomail: ergna : aiste 

8 . class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 7 1 7 2 7 1 7 2 ; rhyme: rrind : bind, indlim : imrind; rind-ardrind-rhyme: 
rrind : indlim, bind : imrind; aiccill: none; intemal rhyme: rathmar : athlam, bágaim : álaind; consonance: 
none; alliteration: rathmar : rrind, éicse : athlam : indlim, bágaim : bairdne : bind, álaind : imrind 

9. class: deibide; svllabic count. 7 1 7 2 7 1 7 2 (j of ind in line 3 elided); rind-ardrind-rhyme: scél : aithgén, 
brass : senchas; aiccill: none; intemal rhyme: none; consonance: none; alliteration: scáilte : scél, hí-side : 
•aithgén, hí-seo : aiste, bláith : brass 

10. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 7 3 8 2 7 3 ; rhyme: imníabthaig : milbríathraig; aiccill: rigim : midsing; 
intemal rhyme: réil : déin; consonance: none; alliteration: aiste : úallach : aile : ocum, hord : aicnid : 
imníabthaig, maith : maisse, raind : réil: rigim, midsing : milbríathraig 

11. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 7 3 7 3 7 1 7 3 ; rhyme: fungaire : cumraide; aiccill: gó : cnó; intemal 
rhyme: dúas : chnúas; consonance: none; alliteration: snám : sebaicc : sluindébthair, firu : fungaire, chnúas : 
cnó : cumraide; fidrad freccomail: cumraide : cassbairdne 

12. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 7 3 7 3 7 3 7 3 ; rhyme: binnige : indile; aiccill: none; intemal rhyme: chas : 
brass, chóir : n-óir; consonance. chumaide : binnige : cammfige : indile; alliteration: cassbairdne : chas : 
chumaide, brass : binnige, chóir : cammfige, n-óir : indile; fidrad freccomail: indile : anamain 

13. class: rannaigecht; svllabic count. 5 2 5 2 5 2 5 2 ; rhyme. slonnad : ollam; aiccill: duine : uile; intemal rhyme: 
none; consonance: none; alliteration: anamain : irdairc, dénand : duine, uile : ollam; fidrad freccomail: 
ollam: íat-sain 

14. class: rannaigecht; syllabic count. 8 2 7 1 8 2 7 1 (j of in in line 1 elided, a in ar in line 3 elided); rhyme: loing 
: sloind; aiccill: mbérla : ségda; intemal rhyme. buide : duine; consonance: none; alliteration: íat-sain : 
ardaiste, llaíde : loing, beram : buide : mbérla, ségda : sloind; dúnad: -sloind : sluindfet 
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Appendix E—Wordlist 

This wordlist contains those words that are used in the exercises, poems and tests of this book. 
Words mentioned in the explanatory chapters are only included if they also appear in exercises 
and tests. After each word follows important grammatical information in parentheses. In the 
case of nouns, stem-class and gender are given. Where these are wanting, the relevant category 
is unknown or unclear. Where the inflection is somehow irregular, the genitive singular is cited. 
In the case of verbs, the class is given in parentheses. In the case of compound verbs, both 
deutero- and prototonic forms and the constituent elements are cited. Sometimes non-present 
stem forms are cited when these are irregular or difficult. Usually nominal and verbal forms that 
are not actually attested but can be set up with confidence have not been specifically marked. 

This list has been specifically compiled for this book. It is not intended for outside use. The 
Dictionary of the Irísh Language (DIL) has to be consulted for all other purposes. 


A 

1. a H (+ prep.) - out of, from 

2. a H - her, 3.sg. f. poss. pron. 

3. a L - his, 3.sg. m. poss. pron. 

4. a N - their, 3.pl. poss. pron. 

5. a N - neutr. article 

6. a N - that which (+ len. rel.) 

7. a N - while, during (+ nas. rel.) 

1. á L , a L - vocative particle 

2. á (s, n?) - cart, wagon 

ab, aub (n, f, g.sg. abann) - river 
aball (a, f) - apple-tree 

accobor (o, n) - wish, desire (v.n. of ad-cobra) 
acht - but; acht (+ subj.) - provided that 
acrae (io, n) - suing, legal action, process (v.n. of 
ad-gair) 

ad-ágathar, -ágathar (W2a; ad-ag-) - to fear (trans.); 

ad-áigestar pret. 
adaig (i, f, g.sg. aidche) - night 
ad aig, adaig (Slb; ad-ag-) - to drive, set in motion; 
ad acht pret. 

ad annai, -adnai (W2; ad-and-) - to kindle, light 
adbar (o, n, g.sg. adbuir) - reason, cause, material 
ad cí, -accai (H2; ad-ci-) - to see; co n-accae pret.; 
ad condairc augm. pret. 

ad-cobra,-accobra (Wl; ad-cobar-) - to wish, desire; 
ad rochabair augm. pret. 

ad cota, -éta (Hl; ad-cum-ta- + in-ta-) - to get, attain; 
to be able 

ad-ella, -aidlea (Wl; ad-ell-) - to visit 
ad fét (Sla; ad-fed-\ no prot. forms) - to tell, relate 
ad-gair, -acair (S2; ad-gar-) - to sue 
ad-gládathar, -acalldathar (W2; ad-glad-) - to talk to 
ad-gnin, -aithgnin (S3; ate-gni-) - to recognize; 
ad géuin pret. 

ad midethar, -aimdethar (S2; ad-med-) - to try, attempt 


ad muinethar (S2; ad-man -; no prototonic forms) - to 
remember 

ad-rig, -áraig (?) (Sla; ad-rig-) - to bind 
ad-rími, -áirmi (W2a; ad-rtm-) - to count 
ad-suidi, -astai (W2b; ad-sod-) - to hinder, stop, prevent 
ad treba, -aitreba (Wl; ad-treb-) - to dwell (in) 
áe, aí - his, hers, theirs, 3 rd person independent posses- 
sive pronoun 
Áed (u, m) - male name 
áer (o, m) - air 

1. áes (o, n) - age 

2. áes (u, m) - folk, people 

agad (sg.: a-stem, pl.: i-stem, f) - face, surface 
aí - see áe 

aicher (o, a) - sharp, bitter 

aicned (o, n) - nature 

aidbart (a, f) - offering (v.n. of ad opair) 

aidchumtach (o, n) - rebuilding, reconstruction 

ai g (i, f g-sg- ego) - ice 

aigid (Slb) - to drive, impel; -acht pret. 

áilde, áille (ia, f) - beauty 

aile (io, ia; neut. aill) - other, another 

ailid (Slb) - to rear, eblaid fut. 

Ailill (i, m) - king of the Connachta 
áilli - see álaind 
aimser (a, f) - time 

áin (i, f g.sg. áno/-a, also án a, f) - the driving (v.n. of 
aigid) 

ainchreitmech (o, a) - unbelieving 

aingel (o, m) - angel 

aingid (Slb) - to protect 

ainm (n, n) - name 

ainmne (nt, f?) - patience 

airassae (io, ia) - very easy 

airber (a, f) - a handful, bundle 

airbert (a, f) - pl.: conscience, intelligence 

airde (io, n) - sign, token 

1. aire (k, m) - nobleman 
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2. aire (io, m) - burden, load 

3. aire (ia, f) - guarding 
airgairthe (io, n) - prohibited thing 
airgart (a, f) - prohibition 

airid (S2) - to plough 

airlithir (W2a) - to advise 

airmitiu (n, f) - consideration, reverence 

airnocht (o, a) - stark naked 

airrecht (?, ?) - attack 

airscél (o, n) - great story 

aisndís (n, f) - the telling, narration (v.n. of as-indet) 

aiss (i, ?) - back 

aithech (o, m) - vassal, servant 

aithgin (n, n) - rebirth 

aithis (short I, f) - insult, reproach, disgrace 

aitte (io, m) - foster-father 

alaile - araile 

álaind, pl. áilli (i) - beautiful 

alam (o, n) - herd, flock 

Albu (n, f) - Scotland, Britain 

all, aill (?) - cliff 

allaid (i) - wild 

alltar (o, n) - the Hereafter 

altóir (short I, f) - altar 

amal L (+ acc.) - like, as 

ammait (short I, f) - witch, imbecile woman 

1. amrae (io, ia) - wonderful, marvellous 

2. amrae (io, n) - marvel, wonder 
anaccul (o, n) - protection (v.n. of aingid) 

anad (u, m, g.sg. anto/-a) - the staying, waiting (v.n. 
of anaid) 

anaid (Wl) - to stay, wait 
and - there, then (3 rd sg. neut. of i) 
anflaith (i, f) - improper ruler, usurper 
anim (n, f) - soul 

1. ánruth (o, m) - great warrior 

2. ánruth (o, m) - a poetic grade, lit.: beautiful stream? 
ansae (io) - difficult 

anúas - from above 
ap (t, m) - abbot, lord 
apdaine (ia, f) - abbacy 
apstal (o, m) - apostle 

1. ar L (+ prep./acc.) - in front of, for, on account of 

2. ar N - our, l st pl. poss. pron. 

3. ar, air - because 

ara H (+ dep. subj.) - that, so that, in order that 

ara-chrin, -airchrin (S3; are-cri-) - to perish, fail 

arae (t, m) - charioteer 

ar agaid (nominal preposition) - in front of 

araile, alaile (io, ia) - the other; pl.: some 

ar ais (adv.) - back 

arán (o, m) - bread 

ar apu (adv.) - nevertheless 

arbor (n, n. g.sg. arbae, d.sg. arbaimm) - grain, corn 

ar chiunn - before, in front; awaiting 

árchú (n, m) - war-hound, watch-dog 

ar-clich, -airchlich (Sla; are-clich-) - to ward off 

ard (o, a) - high 

ardae (io, n) - height 

ar-dáili, -airdáili (W2a; are-dal-) - to pour forth, shed 


ar-foím, eroím (Sl; are-fo-em-) - to accept, receive 
ar-gaib, -airgaib (S2; are-gab-) - to seize, capture 
argat (o, n) - silver, money 
ar-icc, -airicc (Sl; are-icc-) - to find 
arithissi - back again 

ar-midethar, -airmidethar (S2; are-med-) - to aim at 
arná (+ dep. subj.) - in order that not 
ar-naisc, -arnaisc (Sl; are-nad-) - to bind, guarantee 
árus (o, n) - abode, dwelling 
ásaid (Wl) - to grow 

as-beir, -eipir (Sla; ess-ber-) - to say; as-bert pret.; 
as-rubart augm. pret. 

as-éraig, -esseirig (Sl; ess-ess-reg-) - to rise again 

aslach (o, n) - temptation 

as-oilgi, -oslaici (W2a; uss-od-lec-) - to open 

as-oirg, -essairg (Sl; ess-org-) - to cut down, beat 

as-ren, -éiren (S3; ess-rl-) - to sell, pay; as-rir pret. 

at-baill, -epil (Slc; ess-bel-) - to die; at-rubalt pret. 

áth (u, m) - ford 

athair (r, m) - father 

athgoíte (io, ia) - severely wounded 

athláech (o, m) - ex-layman 

athramlae (io, ia) - father-like 

at-reig, -éirig (Sl; ess-reg-) - to rise, get up 

at-tá (Hl; ad-ta-) - to be (substantive verb) 

aue (io, m) - grandson 

augaire (io, m) - shepherd 

aurlabrae (ia, f) - speech, gift of speech 

B 

báeth (o, a) - stupid, foolish 

bai'd (Hl) - to die 

báidid (W2) - to drown, submerge 

bainne (io, n) - drop 

bairgen (a, f) - loaf, bread 

baithis (short í, f, gen. sg. baitse) - crown of the head 

balc (o, a) - stout, strong, vigorous 

ball (o, m) - member 

bán (o, a) - white 

bás (o, n) - natural death 

bec, becc (o, a) - small, little, short 

bech (o, m) - bee 

bedg (o, m) - leap 

béimm (n, n) - the striking; blow, beat (v.n. of benaid) 
beirid (Sla) - to carry; birt pret.; ro-uc augm. pret. 
bél (o, m, g.sg. béoil) - lip; pl.: mouth 
Beltaine (io, n/m) - festival on the l st May 
ben (a, f, g.sg. mna) - woman 

benaid (S3) - to strike, beat; benaid fo + akk. - to attack 

bendachaid (Wl) - to bless 

bendacht (a, f) - blessing (v.n. of bendachaid) 

benn (a, f) - summit 

béo (o, a, g. sg. masc. bii) - alive 

béoigidir (W2 dep.) - to vivify, give life to 

beos, beus (adv.) - still 

berbad (u, m) - the cooking, boiling (v.n. of berbaid) 

berg (a, f) - brigand 

berraid (Wl) - to shave the head, shear 
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bés (u, m) - manner, custom 
bét (u, m) - deed 

bethu (t, m) - life; i mbethaid - alive 

biad (o, n, g.sg. bii'd) - food 

biáil, gen. bela (i, m) - axe 

bind (i) - harmonious, sweet-sounding 

bindius (u, m) - harmony 

bir (u, n) - spit, spear 

1. bith (u, m) - world 

2. bith- - eternal, everlasting (in compounds) 
bláth (o, m) - flower, bloom 

bled (a, f) - whale 

blíadain (i, f) - year 

bó (irreg., f + m) - cow 

Boand, gen Bóinne (a, f) - the river Boyne 

bocht (o, a) - poor 

borb (o, a) - stupid, rude 

bos (a, f) - palm of the hand 

brágae (nt, f) - neck, throat 

Bran (o, m) - male name 

bráth (u, m) - judgement; Judgement Day 

bráthair (r, m) - brother 

bratt (o, m) - cloak 

bréc (a, f) - lie 

bréo (t, f) - flame 

brestae (io, ia) - lively, spiritful 

1. breth (a, f) - the bringing (v.n. of beirid) 

2. breth (a, f) - judgement 
brí (g, m, g.sg. breg) - hill 
bríathar (a, f, g.sg. bréithre) - word 
bricht (u, m) - incantation, magical spell 
Bricriu (n, m) - male name 

bríg (a, f) - strength, force 

Brigit (i, f) - female name, a saint 

brisc (o, a) - fragile 

brisid (W2a) - to break (transitive) 

brithem (n, m) - judge 

brithemnacht (a, f) - jurisprudence 

bró (n, f) - mill 

bróenach (o, a) - wet 

brón (o, m) - sorrow 

brot (o, m) - goad 

1. brú (n, f, g.sg. bronn) - womb 

2. brú (?, ?) - edge, brink 
brúach (o, n) - bank, shore, border 

bruar (o, ?; singular!) - fragments, pieces, bits 

bruiden (a, f) - hostel 

bruinne (io, m) - breast, bosom, chest 

bruth (u, m) - heat, blaze 

búachaill (i, m) - cowherd, cowboy, lad 

búaid (i, n) - victory; feature of quality, characteristic 

bugae (io, m) - hyacinth? 

buide (io, ia) - yellow 

buiden (a, f) - troup 

buirithir (W2) - to rage, roar 

buith (short 1, f) - being, existing (v.n. of at-tá) 

bunsach (a, f) - toy javelin 


c 

cach (indecl. except g.sg.m. caich and g.sg.f. cacha) - 
each, every 
cách - everybody 
cáen (o, a) - fair, beautiful 
cáera (k, f) - sheep 
cailech (o, m) - cock 
caill (l, f) - wood 
caille (o, ?) - veil 
caillech (a, f) - nun, old woman 
caindel (a, f) - candle 
caíne (ia, f) - beauty 

caíned (u, m) - the reviling, slandering, reproach (v.n. 
of caínid) 

caínid (S2) - to revile 
cairde (io, n) - pact, covenant, peace 
cairdes (u, m) - friendship, treaty, pact 
cairdine (ia, f) - friendship, treaty 
caite (interrogative) - what is 
canaid (Slb) - to sing 

cano (nt, m) - a poetic grade; lit.: whelp?, or: singer? 

canóin (ia, f) - Bible, canon 

carae (nt, m) - friend 

caraid (Wl) - to love 

carcar (a, f) - prison 

carn (o, n) - heap of stones 

carpat (o, m) - chariot 

cartaid (Wl) - to expel, drive off 

cath (u, m) - battle, war 

cathair (k, f) - city 

cathais (short 1, f) - sentry, night-watch 
catt (o, m) - cat 

ce, cia (interrogative pronoun) - who, what, which 
cé L (indecl) - this here 
cech - cach 

céile (io, m) - client, companion 
ceilid (Sla) - to hide, conceal; -celt pret. 
ceirtle (ia, f) - clew, ball of threads 
ceist (short I, f) - question (often used as an untrans- 
latable interrogative marker) 
cell (a, f, g.sg. cille) - church, cell 
Celtchar (o, m) - male name 
cen L (+ acc.) - without 
cenél (o, n, g.sg. cenéuil) - race, people 
ceni (+ dep.) - although not 
cenn (o, n) - head, end 
cennaige (io, m) - merchant 
cenntar (o, n) - the world here 
céo (k, m, g.sg. ciách) - fog, mist 
céol (o, n, g.sg. cíuil) - music, song 
cerd (a, f) - art, skill 
cerdchae (ia, f) - smithy 
césaid (Wl) - to suffer 
cét (o, n) - hundred 
Cetaín - Wednesday 
cétal (o, n) - the singing (v. n. of canaid) 
cethair (cethéora f.) - four 
cethracha (t, m) - forty 
cethrae (ia, f) - animal, cattle 
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cethramad (o, a) - fourth 
cethrar (o, n) - four men 
Cet mac Magach (o, m) - male name 
cétnae (io, ia) - (before a noun) first, (after a noun) 
the same 

cétomus (adv.) - first, at first 

1. cía (interrogative pronoun) - who 

2. cía L - although, even though 

cíall (a, f, g.sg. céille) - sense, meaning, reason 
cían (o, a) - far, distant 

1. cid (neuter interrogative) - what is it 

2. cid - even 

cimbid (i, m) - prisoner 

cin (t, m) - crime, sin 

cing (t, m) - warrior 

cingid (Sla) - to step; -cechaing pret. 

cis lir + nom. pl. (interrogative) - how manv, lit.: 

what is the number 
claideb (o, m) - sword 
claidid, -claid (Sl) - to dig, construct 
cland (a, f) - children 
clár (o, n) - board 
clas (a, f) - choir 
clé (io, ia) - left 
cless (u, m) - trick, feat 
clí (?, m) - a poetic grade; lit.: pillar? 
clithchae (ia, f) - protection, shelter 
cló (io, m) - nail 
cloc (o, m, g.sg. cluic) - bell 
clocán (o, m) - little bell 
cloch (a, f) - stone 
clóen (o, a) - crooked, evil, bad 
clú (s, n) - fame 
clúain (i, m) - meadow 
clúas (a, f) - ear 
cluiche (io, n) - game 
cnáim (i, m) - bone 
cnet (a, f) - sigh 
cnú, gen. cnó (u, f) - nut 

1. co N (+ prep.) - with 

2. co H (+ acc.) - towards, up to 

3. co N (+ dep.) - (so) that 

cobair (t, f, g.sg. cobrad) - help, assistance 
cóem (o, a) - nice 

1. coí (i, f, g.sg. cuae) - coshering visit (= an annual 

journev by the king around his land during which 
the vassals had to provide food and quarter) 

2. coí, cuach (k, f) - cuckoo 
cóic L - five 

coimgne (io, m) - historical knowledge 
Coimmdiu (t, m) - the Lord 

coimthecht (a, f) - protection, escort, accompaniment 

1. cóir (i) - right, correct 

2. cóir (i, f) - correctness (fon cóir-se: this way) 
coirce (io, m) - oats 

coiscid (Sl) - to correct, reprimand, scold 
col (o, n) - violation, sin 

co-lléic, co-lléice - however, nevertheless, meanwhile 
Colmán Ela - place-name 
colum (o, m) - dove 


Colum Cille - Irish name of Saint Columba (lit.: the 
dove of the church) 
com- - prefix of the equative 
comáes (o, m) - coeval, having the same age 
comairle (ia, f) - advice, counsel 
comalnad (io, m) - fulfillment (v. n. of comalnaithir) 
comalnaithir (Wl) - to fulfil, complete 
comaltae (io, m) - foster-brother 
comarbae (io, m) - heir 
comarbus (u, m) - inheritance 
comlóg (s, n) - equal pavment 
comocus (u, m) - proximitv 
comrac (o, n) - encounter (v.n. of con-ricc) 

Conaire (io, m) - male name 
Conall (o, m) - male name 
con-beir, -coimbir (Sl; cum-ber-) - to beget 
con-ceil, -coicil (Sla; cum-cel -) - to conceal 
Conchobar mac Nessa (o, m) - male name, king of 
the Ulaid 

con-dieig, -condaig (Sla; cum-di-sag-) - to seek; 
con-aitecht augm. pret. 

con-gaib, -congaib (S2; cum-gab-) - to contain, preserve; 
settle down 

con-gair, -congair (S2; cum-gar-) - to call, summon, invite 
con-gní, -cungni (EI2; cum-grú-) - to help, assist 
con-icc, -cumaic/ cumaing (Sla; cum-icc-) - can, to be 
able to; also: to have power over 
con meil, -cummail (Sl; cum-mel-) - to consume, destroy 
con-mesca, -cummasca (Wl; cum-mesc-) - to mix 
Conn (o, m) - male name 
Connlae (io, m) - male name 
con-ricc, -comraicc (Sl; cum-ro-icc-) - to meet, join 
con rig, -cuimrig (Sla; cum-rig-) - to bind together, tie 
con-scara, -coscra (Wl; cum-scar-) - to destrov, over- 
throw 

con-srenga, -coisrenga (Wl; cum-sreng-) - to pull 
con-tibi, -cuitbi (W2; cum-tib-) - to laugh about, make 
fun of 

corann (a, f) - crown 
corcur (a, f) - purple 

Cormac (o, m) - male name; mvthical Irish king 

cornaire (io, m) - horn-blower 

corp (o, m) - bodv 

corr (a, f) - heron 

cos (a, f) - foot 

cosc (o, n) - reproof, correction, punishment 

co-se - up to this 

cosmail (i) - similar 

cosmailius (u, m) - similarity 

cotlud (u,m) - sleep (v.n. of con-tulai) 

cráeb (a, f) - branch 

cráes (o, m) - maw, mouth, gullet 

crann (o, n) - tree, mast 

cranntaball (a, f) - sling 

cré (t, f, g.sg. criád) - clay, earth 

creitem (a, f) - belief (v.n. of creitid) 

creitid (W2a) - to believe 

crenaid (S3) - to buv; -cíuir pret. 

crett (a, f) - frame, frame of a chariot 

crích (a, f) - boundarv, territory 
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cride (io, n) - heart 

Críst (o, m) - Christ 

cró (io, m, pl. cruí) - eye of needle 

crob (o, m) - paw 

crochaid (Wl) - to crucify 

cródae (io, ia) - wild, brave 

cróderg (o, a) - bloodred 

cróeb - cráeb 

cros (a, f) - cross 

crott (a, f, g.sg. cruitte) - harp 

Cruachu (n, f) - place-name 

cruimther (o, m) - priest 

cruth (u, m) - shape; in chruth-so - thus, this way 
cruthaigidir (W2a) - to shape 
cú (n, m, g.sg. con) - dog 
Cúailnge (ia, f) - place-name 
cúan (o, m) - harbor 
cubaid (i) - harmonious, in accord 
Cú Chulainn (only Cú (n, m) is inflected) - hero of 
the Ulaid 

cuingid (i, f) - the requesting, the seeking (v.n. 

of con-dieig) 
cuire (io) - troup 
•cuirethar - fo-ceird 
cuirm (i, n, g. sg. corma) - beer 
cuit (i, f, g.sg. cota) - share, portion, part 
cúl (o, m) - back, backside 
culén (o, m) - puppy 
cumachtach (o, a) - powerful, mighty 
cumachtae (io, n) - might, power 
cumal (a, f) - female slave, unit of currency (equal 
to three cows) 

cumgabál (a, f) - the raising up, lifting (v.n. of 
con-ocaib) 

cummae (io, n) - likeness, same amount (is X cummae 
fri Y - X is like Y) 

curnrae (io, ia) - fragrant, sweet-smelling 
curach (o, m) - boat 
cúraid (Wl) - to chastize, punish 
curchán (o, m) - small boat 

D 

da L , dá L (+ dual) - two 

daidbir (i) - poor, miserable 

daig (i, f, g.sg. dego) - fire 

dáig, déig (+ gen.) - because, on account of 

dáilid (W2a) - to distribute 

daingen (o, a) - strong, hard 

daire (io, n) - oak wood 

dairid (S2) - to bull 

1. dál (a, f) - meeting, council 

2. dál (a, f) - distribution (v.n. of dáilid) 
daltae (io, m) - foster-son 

dam (o, m) - ox, stag 

dán (u, n) - gift, skill, poetical skill 

dánae (io, ia) - daring, fearless; dánu comp. 

dano (adv.) - then 

dar (+ acc.) - across; dar cenn (+ gen.) on account 


Dardaín - Thursday 

dásachtach (o, a) - crazy 

Dauid - David 

daur (u, f, g.sg. daro) - oak 

deacht (a, f, gen. sg. deachtae) - deity, Godhead 

dech - best, superl. of maith 

deg-, dag- - good (in compounds) 

degaid (i, f) - search, the seeking (v.n. of do-saig); 

i ndegaid: after 
deich N - ten 

déicsiu (n, f) - the looking (upon) (v.n. of do-écai) 

deide (io, n) - two things 

déidenach (o, a) - last, final 

deilm (n, n) - loud noise, fart 

deimin (i) - certain 

déine (ia, f) - swiftness 

déis (short I?, f) - vassalry, privileges of a lord 

deithbir (i) - fitting, proper 

deithiden (a, f) - sorrow 

delb (a, f) - shape 

delbaid (Wl) - to form, shape 

delg (s, n + o, m) - thorn, pin 

demon (o, m) - demon, Devil 

denaid (S3) - to suck 

dénum (u, m) - the making, doing (v.n. of do-gní) 
denus (u, m) - a while, a time 
dér (o, m) - tear 
derg (o, a) - red 

dernu (n, f) - palm of the hand, hand 

deróil (i) - lowly, insignificant 

dertan (o, m) - storm 

derucc (n, f, g.sg. dercon) - acorn 

dess (o, a) - right, south 

dét (nt, n) - tooth 

deug (a, f, g.sg. dige) - drink 

di L , de L (+ prep.) - from, of 

dí - fem. of dá 

dia - day; dia mís - the end of a month 

1. día N (+ dep.) - if (+ subj.), when (+ ind.) 

2. Día (o, m, g.sg. Dé) - God 
díadae (io, ia) - divine 

dían (o, a) - swift, quick; eager 
dias (a, f) - two persons, pair 
díbergach (o, m) - brigand, robber 
didiu (particle) - then, now 
dígal (a, f) - revenge (v.n. of do-fich) 
dil (i) - dear 

díltud (u, m) - rejection, refusal (v.n. of do-sluindi) 

dingid (Sl) - to press, thrust, crush 

díre (io, n) - honor-price, penalty, mulct (v.n. of do-ren) 

díscir (i) - wild 

dliged (o, n) - law 

dligid (Sl) - to be entitled to 

1. do L - thy, 2 nJ sg. poss. pron. 

2. do L (+ prep.) - to, for 

do aidlea, -taidlea (Wl; to-ad-ell-) - to visit, touch 
do airbir, -tairbir (Sl; to-are-ber-) - to bend, lower, 
surrender 

do-áirci, -táirci (W2; to-áirec-1) - to cause, effect, 
bring about 
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doairicc, -tairicc (Sl; to-are-icc-) - to come back 
do-bá, *-díba (Hl; dl-ba-) - to perish 
do-beir, -tabair (Sla; to-ber-) - to give, bring; do-rat 
pret. gave; do-uc pret. brought 
do-bidci, -díbairgi (W2; dl-bidc-) - to hurl, cast, pelt 
(di - with) 

do-boing, -tobaing (Sl; to-bong-) - to exact, levy 
do-ceil, -dichil (Sla; dl-cel-) - to hide 
do-ceird (Sl) - to throw to 
dochraid (i) - ugly 
dochum (+ gen.) - to, towards 
do-coaid, -dichid (Sl; di-cum-feth-) - augm. stem 
of téit 

do-cuirethar, -tochraither (W2b; to-cor-) - to put, throw 
doé (nt, f) - upper arm 

do-écai, -décci (H2; di-in-ci-) - to look at, behold 
do-eim, -dim (Sl; di-em-) - to protect 
dóel (o, m) - beetle 
doér (o, m) - unfree person 
do-fich, -dích (Sl; dl-fich-) - to avenge 
do formaig, -tormaig (Sl) - to increase 
do-fortai, -dórtai (W2b; di-?-fort-) - to pour 
do-gní, -dénai (H2; di-gni-) - to do, make; do-génai 
pret; do-rigéni augm. pret. 
do grés - always 

do-guid, -digid (S2; di-ged-) - to entreat 
do-icc, -ticc (Sla; to-icc-) - to come 
doich (i) - probable 
doíni - pl. of duine 

doíre (ia, f) - captivity, state of being unfree 
do-léici, -teilci (W2a; to-lec-) - to throw, cast 
do lin, -tuilen (?) (S3b; to-lin-) - to flow 
dolmae (ia, f) - hesitation 
do-luigi, -dílgai (W2b; dl-log-) - to forgive 
domblas (o, m) - gall 

do-meil, -tomail (Sl; to-mel-) - to consume, use up 
Domnall (o, m) - male name 

do-moinethar, -tomnathar (S2; to-man-) - to suppose, 
think 

domun (o, m) - world 

donn (o, a) - brown, dark brown 

doraid (i, n) - difficulty 

1. dorchae (io, ia) - dark, gloomy 

2. dorchae (io, n) - darkness 

dordaid (Wl) - to make a humming, etc., sound 
do-ridisi - again 

do-rig, -dírig (?) (Sl; dl-rig-) - to strip 
dorn (o, m) - fist 

dorus (u, n) - door, i ndorus (+ gen.) in front of 

1. dos (o, m) - bush 

2. dos (o?, m?) - a poetic grade; lit.: bush, tall man? 
do-scara, -tascra (Wl; to-scar-) - to destroy, 

bring down 

do-seinn, -tophainn (Sla; to-suenn-) - to hunt 
do-sluindi, -díltai (W2b; dl-slund-) - to deny, reject 
do-tét, -táet (Sla; to-teg-) - to come; do luid pret.; 
do-chuid augm. pret. 

do-tuit, -tuit (S2; to-tud-) - to fall, pret. do-cer, -torchar 
do-uccai, tuccai (W2b; to-ucc -) - augm. stem of do-beir; 
also: to understand 


drécht (u, n) - literary composition 

drisiuc (u? or n?, m) - a poetic grade 

droch- - bad (in compounds) 

druí (t, m, g.sg. druad) - druid, mage 

druimm (i, n) - back, hill 

druimne (io, m) - back 

drúth (o,m) - idiot 

dúabais (i) - sad, unhappy 

dúalaig (short I, f) - vice, fault of character 

dúan (a, f) - song, poem 

1. dub (u) - black 

2. dub (u, n) - ink 
duí (t, m) - idiot, fool 

dúil (i, f) - element, creature; the creation, the universe 
duille (ia, f) - leaf 

duine (io, m, n.pl. doíni) - human being, person 

dul - the going (v.n. of téit) 

dún (o, n) - fort, hillfort 

dúnaid (Wl) - to close 

dúr (o, a) - hard, severe 

dús - (to see) if 

E 

éc (u, m) - death 
ech (o, m) - horse 
echaire (io, m) - stable boy 
echrad (a, f) - horses (yoked to a chariot) 
echtrann (o, a) - foreign 
eclais (short I, f) - the church 
ecnae (io, m) - knowledge, wisdom 
éicen (a, f) - necessity, force; ar éicin - by force 
éigid (W2a) - to cry out, raise alarm 
éim - particle of affirmation 
eirr (t, m) - chariot fighter 
eisséirge (io, n) - resurrection 
Eithne (ia, f) - female name 
ellach (o, m) - union, joining 
Emain, Emain Machae (only Emain (short 1, f) is 
inflected) - royal seat of the Ulaid 
Emer (a, f) - female name 
én (o, m, g.sg. éuin) - bird 
énairt (i) - weak, powerless 
enbruithe (io, m) - broth 
enech (a, f) - face, honor 
énlaith (i,f) - flock of birds, birds 
ennac (o, a) - innocent 
éola (k?) - knowledgeable, skilled 
epistil (short I, f) - letter 
erbaid, -erbai (W2a) - to entrust 
Ériu (n, f) - Ireland 
ernaid (S3) - to bestow; -ír pret. 
ernaigde (ia, f) - prayer 

ersclaige (ia, f) - the act of defending, warding off 
(v.n. of ar-clich) 

•esser (2 nd sg. dep. s-future) - will lend 

ét (o, m) - jealousy 

étach (o, n) - garment, clothing 

etargaire (io, n) - the intervening, interference 
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etar-scara, -etarscara (Wl; eter-scar-) - to separate, 
depart from 

étsecht (a, f) - the hearing (v.n. of in-túaisi) 
éulchaire (io, n) - longing, yearning, regret 

F 

fadeisin - féin 

fáilid (i) - happy 

fáilte (ia, f) - happiness, welcome 

fairrge (ia, f) - sea 

1. fál (o, m) - fence, enclosure 

2. Fál (o, m) - poetical name for Ireland 
fán (o, m) - valley, slope 

fa naic - or not 

féchem (n, m) - debtor 

fégaid (Wl) - to look at 

feidid (Sla) - to lead 

feidligidir (W2a) - to last 

féige (ia, f) - keenness, sharpness, penetration 

féil (short I, f) - festival 

féile (ia, f) - modesty, shamefulness 

féin (pron.) - -self, own 

Féini (io) - old name for the Irish 

feis (a, f) - spending the night, feast 

felmacc (o, m) - student, pupil 

fénechas (o, m) - Irish customary law 

feóil (i, f) - meat, flesh 

fer (o, m) - man 

fér (o, n, g.sg. féuir) - grass 

feraid (Wl) - to pour 

fercaigidir (W2a) - to become angry 

fern (a, f) - alder-tree 

ferr - better, compar. of maith 

fert (a, f) - shaft at the back of a chariot 

fertae (ia, f) - grave, mound, tumulus 

fesine - féin 

fet (a, f) - whistle 

fetarlaicce (ia, f) - the Old Testament 
fíad L (+ prep.) - in the presence of 
fíada (nt, m) - lord, The Lord 
fíadnaise (io, n) - witness, testimony 
fiche (nt, m) - twenty 
fichid (Sl) - to fight, fut. fies-, fess- 
fid (u, m) - wood 

fidchell (a, f) - a board-game (lit.: wood-sense) 

■fil (+ acc. of the subject) - to be (rel. and dependent 
form of at-tá) 
fili (t, m) - poet 
filidecht (a, f) - poetry 
fín (u, n) - wine 
fínacet (o, m) - vinegar 
find (o, a) - fair, white, blond 
findfolt (o, m) - blond hair 
fíne (ia, f) - vine 

1. fír (o, a) - true 

2. fír (o, n) - truth, correctness 
fírián (o, a) - just, truthful 

fíriánaigidir (W2a) - to justify, make righteous 


fírinne (ia, f) - righteousness, truthfulness 
fis (u, m + o, m) - knowledge 
flaith (i, f) - rule, ruler 
flaithem (n, m) - ruler 
flann (o, a) - red 
fled (a, f) - feast, banquet 
flesc (a, f) - rod 
fo L (+ prep., acc.) - under 
fo-ácaib, -fácaib (S2; fo-ad-gab -) - to leave 
fo-cain, -fochain (Sl; fo-can-) - to sing around somebody 
fo ceird, -cuirethar (Sla; fo-cerd-) - to put, throw; fo-caird 
pret.; ro-lá augm. pret. 
fochaid (i, f) - tribulation, suffering 
fochaide (ia, f) - tribulation, sorrow 
fo chen do (+ prep.) - welcome to 
fo-chétóir - immediately 
fochloc (o, m) - poet of the lowest grade 
fo-cíallathar, -foichlither (Wl; fo-cell-) - to pay heed to, 
take care of 

fo-cren, foichren (S3; fo-crl-) - to hire 
fo-dáili, -fodlai (W2b; fo-dal-) - to distribute 
fo-daim, fodaim (S2; fo-dam-) - to suffer, endure 
fodeisin - féin 

fo-éirig, *-féirig (Sla; fo-ess-reg-) - to rise (to attack) 
fóesam (o, m) - protection 
fo-fera, -foír(e)a (Wl; fo-fer-) - to cause, prepare 
fo-fúasna, -fúasna (Wl; fo-od-uss-an-) - to agitate, 
disturb 

fo-gaib, -fagaib (S2; fo-gab-) - to find, get 

fo-geir, -foigir (Sl; fo-ger-) - to heat, warm 

fo-gella, -foiglea (Wl; fo-gell-) - to appeal, submit to 

fográd (o, n) - subgrade, inferior grade 

fogur (o, m) - sound, noise 

foídid (W2b) - to send 

foidirc (i) - visible 

foilsigidir (W2a) - to explain, reveal 

foilsigiud (u, m) - revelation (v.n. of foilsigidir) 

foirbthe (io, ia) - perfect 

foirbthetu (t, m) - perfection 

foísitiu (n, f) - confession 

follamnaigid (W2a) - to rule 

follamnugud (u, m) - the ruling (v.n. of follaimnigid) 
follus (u) - bright, clear; foillsem superl. 
fo-loing, -fulaing (Slc; fo-long-) - to suffer, endure 
folt (o, m) - hair 
form (o, m) - sole, base 

fo-ópair (fo-fúapair), -fúapair (Sla; fo-od-ber-) - to attack 

1. for (+ prep, acc.) - over, upon 

2. for N - your, 2 nd pl. pers. pron. 
foraire (ia, f) - the guarding, guard 

for-beir, -forbair (Sl; for-ber-) - to increase, grow 
for ben, -forban (S3; for-bl-) - to complete 
for-cain, -forcain (Slb; for-can-) - to teach; for-cechain 
pret.; for-roíchan augm. pret. 
forcenn (o, n) - end 

for cenna, -foircnea (Wl; for-cenn-) - to end, put an end 
to 

forcetal (o, n) - teaching, instruction (v.n. of for-cain) 
for-ding, -fording (Sl; for-di(n)g-) - to crush, oppress 
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fo-reith, *-foiret (Sla; fo-reth-) - to help, succour; 
fo-ráith pret. 

for-fen, -forban (S3; for-fl-) - to finish, complete 
forglu (?) - choice (portion) 
format (o, n) - jealousy 
forngaire (io, n) - order (v.n. of for-congair) 
for osnai, -fursannai (W2b; for-uss-and-) - to light up 
fortacht (a, f) - help (v.n. of for-tét) 
fos (o, n) - quietness 
foscad (o, m) - darkness, shadow 
fossad (o, a) - firm, steadfast 
fothae (o, m) - load 
fo-thúaid - northward 
fraig (i, f, g.sg. frego) - wall 
frecor (o, m) - the care for, the attending to (v.n. 
of fris-cuirethar) 

frecrae (io, n) - answer (v.n. of fris-gair) 
fri H (+ acc.) - towards, against 

fris-accai, -frescai (H2; fris-ad-ci-) - to expect, hope for 
fris-ben, -freipen (S3; fris-bl-) - to heal 
fris-gair, -frecair (S2; fris-gar-) - to answer 
fris-oirg, -frithoirg (Slb; fris-org-) - to hurt, offend 
frithgnum (u, m) - labor, pain, effort, exertion (v.n. 
of fris-gní) 

fúachaid (Wl) - to point, direct 
fudumain (i, ?) - depth, profundity 
fuil (i, f, g.sg. folo) - blood 

fuine (ia, f) - the cooking, the roasting (v.n. of fo-noí) 
fulacht (u, m) - cooking place 

G 

gabál (a, f) - the taking (v.n. of gaibid) 
gabul (a, f) - fork 
gáe (o, m) - spear 

1. gáeth (a, f) - wind 

2. gáeth (o, a) - wise, intelligent 

gaibid (S2) - to take, begin, say; gaibid X búaid - 
X wins; gaibid X búaid de Y - X defeats Y; 
gaibid céill - to realize 
gainithir (S2) - to be born 
gáire (io, m) - laughter 
gáirechtach (a, f) - laughter 
gairid (S2) - to shout, call 
gairm (n, n) - cry, shout (v.n. of gairid) 
gaisced (o, m) - weapons (spear and shield) 
galar (o, n) - illness 
galrach (o, a) - ill, sick, sad 
gat (a, f) - theft (v.n. of gataid) 
gataid (Wl) - to steal 
gataige (io, m) - thief 
gáu (a, f) - falseness 
geilid (Sla) - to graze 
gein (n, n) - birth (v.n. of gainithir) 
geinti (i, m, pl.) - pagans 
géis ( 1 , f) - swan 
gel (o, a) - bright 
gemred (o, n) - winter 
gér (o, a) - sharp, pointed 


gerraid (Wl) - to cut, shave 

gillae (io, m) - lad, servant 

gin (u, m) - mouth 

ginach (a, f) - gaping, laughing 

glain (i, f) - glass 

glan (o, a) - clean 

glanad (u, m) - the cleaning (v.n. of glanaid) 

glanaid (Wl) - to clean 

glas (o, a) - blue, green, grey 

glégorm (o, a) - dark blue 

glenn (s, n) - valley 

gléo (t, f, g.sg. gliad) - fight 

gleth (a, f) - the grazing (v.n. of geilid) 

glicc (i) - clever 

glúasacht (a, f) - motion, movement (v.n. of glúaisid) 

glún (s, n) - knee 

gni'id (H2) - to do, make 

gním (u, m) - deed (v.n. of gnii'd) 

gnúis (i, f) - face 

gobae (n, m) - smith 

goiste (io, m) - noose 

gonaid (Slb) - to wound; geguin pret. 

gop (o, m) - peak 

gorm (o, a) - blue, dark blue 

gort (o, m) - field 

gortae (ia, f) - hunger 

1. grád (o, n) - rank, grade, order 

2. grád (u, n) - love, affection 
grádaigidir (W2b) - to love 
grafand (a, f) - horse race 
graig (i, n, g.sg. grego) - herd 
grán (o, n) - corn 

grés - do grés 

grían (a, f, g.sg. gréine) - sun 
grúad (s, n) - cheek 

gú- (first member of compound) - false 
gubae (io, n) - mouming, sighing 
guide (ia, f) - prayer, request (v.n. of guidid) 
guidid (S2) - to pray, ask; gáid pret. 
guin (i, n) - wound (v.n. of gonaid) 
guirid (W2b) - to heat, warm 
guth (u, m, g.sg. gotho) - voice 

H 

heretec (o, m) - heretic 

Heroaid - Herod 

hóre, húaire (+ dep.) - because 

I 

i N (+ prep., acc.) - in, into 

í - deictic particle, see ch. 38.5. 

íadaid (Wl) - to close, shut 

íall (a, f) - a flock of birds 

íar N (+ prep.) - after (temporal), according to 

íarmi-foich, -iarfoig (Sla; iarmi-fo-sag-) - to ask, seek 

íarum (3 rd sg. masc. of íar N ) - then, afterwards 
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íasc (o, m, g.sg. éisc) - fish 

ibid (Sla) - to drink 

ícc (a, f) - cure, healing (v.n. of íccaid) 

íccaid (Wl) - to heal, save; requit, pay 

ídol (o, m) - idol 

ifern (o, m) - hell 

ifernach (o, a) - infernal 

il (u) - many; lir equative, lia compar. 

imb (n, n) - butter 

1. imdae (ia, f) - bed, compartment 

2. imdae (io, ia) - many, numerous 
imdegal (a, f) - protection (v.n. of imm-dích) 
imdírech (o, n) - mutual stripping 
immacúairt (adv.) - around, about 
i-mmaig - outside, lit.: on the field 

imm-aig, -immaig (Slb; imbi-ag-) - to drive around 
immáin (i, f, also -an á, f) - the driving (v.n. of 
imm-aig) 

immarmus (u, m) - sin 
imm-beir, -imbir (Sla; imbi-ber-) - to play 
imm dích, -imdig (Sl; imbi-di-fich-) - to protect, guard; 
im-dís- fut. 

imm folngai, immfolngai (W2b; imbi-fo-long-) - to 
cause 

imm-rá, -immra (Hl; imbi-ra-) - to row around 
imm-ráidi, -immráidi (W2a; imbi-rad-) - to think of, 
meditate 

imm soí, -impai (H3; imbi-so-) - to turn 
imm-téit, -immthet (Sl; imbi-teg-) - to go around 
imned (o, n) - sorrow, suffering 
imram (u, m) - rowing (v.n. of imm-rá) 
imthecht (a, f) - the going around (v.n. of imm téit) 
imthrascrad (u, m) - wrestling (v.n. of imm-tascra) 

1. in - article 

2. in N (+ dep.) - interrogative particle 
in-aig, -indaig (Sl; inde-ag-) - to apply 
indala, indara - ind aile 

indeb (o, n) - goods, possession 
indéuin (i?, f) - anvil 
i ndíaid (+ gen.) - after, behind 
indile (ia, f) - wealth, possession 
indlach (o, n) - cleaving, cleavage 
indmas (u/o, m) - wealth, treasure, goods 
indossa - now 

inducbaide (io, ia) - glorious 

in-fét, -indid (Sl; inde-fed-) - to tell, relate 

1. ingen (a, f) - daughter, girl 

2. ingen (a, f) - fingernail, toenail 
ingnad (o, a) - strange 

ingnas (a, f) - absence, loss 
ingnímae (io, ia) - capable of action 
ingrimm (n, n) - persecution 
inis (i, f) - island 

Inis Fáil - poetical name for Ireland 
inmain (i) - dear 

innád N (+ dep.) - negative interrogative particle 
innocht - tonight 

in-samlathar, -intamlathar (Wl; inde-samal-) - to imi- 
tate 


in tan N , in tain N - when 
intech (o, m) - path, way 
intled (a, f) - ambush 
ires (a, f) - belief, faith 

1. is - to be (copula) 

2. is - short form of ocus 
ísel (o, a) - low 

is samlaid - thus, this way 

ísu - Jesus 

itche (io, m) - prayer 

ithe (ia, f) - the eating (v.n. of ithid) 

ithid (Sla) - to eat 

Iudaide (io, m) - Jew 

L 

la (+ acc.) - with, by 
lá, laa - lae 

labrad (u, m) - the speaking (v.n. of labraithir) 

labrae (ia, f) - speech 

labraithir (Wl) - to speak 

lae, laa, lá (io, n) - day 

laigid (Sla) - to lie 

lainne (ia, f) - eagerness; ar lainni - for the sake of 

laith (i, ?) - liquor, intoxicating drink 

laithe (io, n) - day 

lám (a, f) - hand 

lán (o, a) - full 

lánamain (i, f) - couple 

lár (o, n) - floor, centre 

lasse N - while 

láthraid (Wl) - to arrange, dispose 
lebor (o, m, g.sg. libuir) - book 
légad (u, m) - the reading (v.n. of légaid) 
légaid (Wl) - to read 

légend (o, n) - the reading, the studying (v.n. of légaid) 
léicid (W2a) - to let, leave 

léiciud (u, m) - the letting, leaving (v.n. of léicid) 
léimm (n, n) - the jumping, leap (v.n. of lingid) 
léir (i) - eager, diligent 
lenaid (S3) - to follow, stick to (+ de/di) 

1. les (a, f) - buttock, hip, haunch 

2. les (o, m) - court, enclosed area around the house 

3. les (u, m) - affair, matter; profit, advantage 
leth (s/o, n) - half, side 

lethan (o, a) - broad; lethidir equativ 

líach (o, n) - pain 

liaig (i, m, g.sg. lego) - physician 

líath (o, a) - grey 

líathróit (short I, f) - ball 

lie (nk, m, g.sg. liácc) - stone 

lígach (o, a) - beautiful, fair 

lígdae (io, ia) - brilliant, fair 

lige (io, n) - the lying, bed, grave (v.n. of laigid) 

lígoll (o, a) - very beautiful 

liid (H2) - to accuse 

lín (u, n + m) - full number 

línaid (Wl) - to fill, make full 

línech (o, a) - lined, with lines 
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lingid (Sla) - to jump; leblaing pret., ribuilsed 
augm. past. subj. 
línmar (o, a) - numerous 
lobur (o, a) - weak 
loc (o, m) - place 
lóech (o, m) - warrior 

lóg, lúag (o, m + s, n) - price; ar lúaig - for a price 

lóg n-enech - honor-price 

loíd (short í?, f) - song 

loiscid (W2) - to burn, consume by fire 

lon (o, m) - blackbird 

long (a, f, g.sg. luinge) - ship 

longas (a, f) - fleet; exile (longas re N - exile from) 

lorg (a, f) - stick 

lorg ánae - hurling stick 

lúag - lóg 

luamain (short 1, f) - movement, flight 

luch (t, f, g.sg. lochad) - mouse 

luchair (i, n) - brightness, brilliance 

Lugaid (k, m, g.sg. Luigdech) - male name 

lugbart (o, m) - kitchen-garden 

lugu - compar. of becc 

luib (short 1, f) - herb, plant 

M 

ma L , má L - if 
macc (o, m) - boy, son 

maccfuirmid (?, m) - a poetic grade; lit.: son of effort? 

macc léigind - student (lit.: son of learning) 

maccrad (a f) - boygroup 

maccthae (io, ia) - childish 

machdath (m) - wonder 

macrall (a, f) - testicles 

madae (io, ia) - vain 

Máel Fothertaig (only the first element (a, f!) is 
inflected) - male name 
Máelodrán (o, m) - male name 
Máel Rúain - saint, founder of Tamlacht 
mag (s, n) - field, plain 
Mag Muirthemne (s, n) - place-name 
maidid (S2) - to break (intrans.); memaid pret.; 
memas- fut.; maidid for nech (acc.: vanquished) 
re neuch (prep.: victor) - to defeat; 
maidid a H - to break out of 
maidm (n, n) - breaking (v.n. of maidid) 
maisse (ia, f) - goodliness, fineness 
maiten (a, f) - morning 
maith (i) - good; ferr compar., dech superl. 
maithes (u, m) - goodness, excellence 
mala (k, f) - eyebrow 
maldacht (a, f) - curse 
mani (+ dep.) - if not 
marb (o, a) - dead 

marbad (u, m) - the killing (v.n. of marbaid) 

marbaid (Wl) - to kill 

marcach (o, m) - rider 

marnaid (S3) - to betray; ro-mert pret. 

máthair (r, f) - mother 


medguisce (io, m) - whey-water 

medón (o, m) - middle 

meilid (Sla) - to grind; -melt pret. 

méit (short I, f) - size, amount 

men (a, f) - flour 

menmae (n, m) - mind 

mescae (ia, f) - drunkenness 

mess (u, m) - judgement (v.n. of midithir) 

messa - worse, compar. of olc 

mí (s, m, g.sg. mís) - month 

míach (o, n, g.sg. méich) - sack 

mid (u, m) - mead 

midchuach (o, m) - meadcup 

Mide (io, n) - one of the five provinces of ancient Ireland 
(lit.: the middle) 

midithir (S2) - to judge, estimate 

míl (t, m) - warrior, soldier 

mílach (o, a) - full of animals 

milis (i) - sweet 

millid (W2a) - to ruin 

mind (u, n) - crown, diadem 

mo L - my, l sl sg. poss. pron.; m' before a vowel 

mó - soon 

moch- - fast, soon 

móeth (o, a) - tender 

móin (short I, f) - bog, turf 

moín (i, f) - treasure, gift 

molad (u, m) - praise (v.n. of molaithir) 

molaithir (Wl) - to praise 

1. mór (o, a) - big, great; móir equativ; móa, móo 

compar.; móam superl. 

2. mór (o, n) - a lot of 
móraid (Wl) - to praise 
moth (o, m) - amazement 

mrath (u, m) - betrayal (v.n. of marnaid) 

múad (o, a) - glorious 

mucc (a, f) - pig 

mug (u, m) - slave, serf 

muilenn (o, m) - mill 

muin (i, f) - neck 

muinter (a, f) - household, family, retinue 

muir (i, n) - sea 

mullach (o, m) - top, summit 

N 

ná - negation of the imperative 
nach - any 

nád (+ dep.) - negative relative particle 

naiscid (Sl) - to bind 

námae (nt, m) - enemy 

nammá - only 

nathair (k, f) - snake 

náthó - no 

nech (o, m/f, no pl.) - anybody 
neimed (o, m) - sacred place 
nél (o, m, g.sg. níuil) - cloud 
nem (s, n) - heaven, sky 
nemdae (io, ia) - heavenly 
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nemfulachtae (io, ia) - unbearable 
nert (o, n) - power, strength 
ness (o, m) - furnace 
-ni - emphasizing particle l st pl. 

1. ní (+ dep.) - not 

2. ní (gen. sg. neich) - anything, neutr. of nech 
niae (t, m), gen. niad - nephew 

Níall (o, m) - male name; a mythical king of Ireland 
níam (a, f) - brightness, luster 
nícon - ní 

Ninne mac Magach (io, m) - male name 

no (+ conj.) - meaningless, grammatical particle 

nó - or 

noco(n) - nícon - ní 
nóeb (o, a) - holy, saint(ly) 
nóebaid (Wl) - to sanctify 
noí N - nine 

noídiu (n, m/f) - child, baby 
nós (o, m) - custom, tradition 
notaire (io, m) - scribe 
núall (o, n) - cry 
nue (io, ia) - new 

nuíadnaisse, nufíadnaisse (io, n) - New Testament 

o 

ó L (+ prep.) - from 

1. oac (o, a) - young; óam superl. 

2. oac (o, m) - young man, warrior 

oblaire (io, m) - a poetic grade; lit.; juggler, trickster 

oc (+ prep.) - at, by 

óc - younger form of oac 

ócán (o, m) - little darling 

ocht N - eight 

óclach (a, f) - warrior 

ocus L - and 

óen- - one (in compounds) 
óenach (o, n) - assembly, fair 

óenar (o, m) - one person; poss. pron. + óenur - alone 
og (s, n) - egg 

ogam (o, m) - ogam inscription 
oíbell (a, f) - spark 
oíge, gen. oiged (t, m) - guest 
oítiu, gen. oíted (t, m) - youth 

1. ol - because 

2. ol (defective verb) - (s)he said 

ól (o, m) - the drinking (v.n. of ibid) 
olae (ia, f) - oil 
olc (o, a) - bad 
oll (o, a) - great, all 

ollam (n, m) - poet of the highest grade 
ollgorm (o, a) - brilliant, famous (lit.: great blue) 
omnae (ia, f) - tree 

omun (o, m) - fear; ar omun (+ gen.) for fear of 

ór (o, n) - gold 

orbae (io, m) - inheritance 

ord (o, m) - mallet 

órdae (io, ia) - golden 

ór fírinne - a truthful incantation 


orgaid (Slb) - to slay; oirt pret. 

os, ot + independent pers. pron. - and 

ós (+ prep.) - over, above 

P 

passer (o, m) - Lat. passer, sparrow 

Pátraic (m) - St. Patrick 

peccad (u, m) - sin 

penn (a, f) - pen 

persan (a, f) - person 

póc (a, f) - kiss 

pócán (o, m) - diminutive of póc, small kiss 

poll (o, m) - hole 

popa (m) - father, sir 

popul (o, m) - people 

port (o, m) - port 

precept (a, f) - preaching (v.n. of pridchid) 
pridchid (Wl) - to preach, teach 
prím- - first- in compounds 

R 

rád (o, m) - the speaking, talk (v.n. of ráidid) 

rai'd (Hl) - to row 

ráidid (W2a) - to speak, talk 

1. rann (o, m) - verse 

2. rann (a, f) - part 
rannaid (Wl) - to divide 
ráth (a, f) - a ‘ráth’ (round fort) 

ré N , ría N (+ prep.) - before, in front of 

recht (u, m) - law 

rechtaire (io, m) - steward 

réil (i) - clear 

reithid (Sla) - to run 

remcaissiu (n, f) - providence, foresight (v.n. of *remi-ac- 
cai) 

remdéicsiu (n, f) - providence (v.n. of remidéci) 

remthechtas (o, m) - the preceding (v.n. of remi-tét) 

renaid (S3) - to sell; rir pret. 

resíu (+ subj.) - before 

rét (u, m) - thing 

rétglu (n, f) - star 

rí (g, m) - king 

riam - before (3 rd sg. n. of ré) 

rían (o, m) - ocean 

ríar (a, f) - will 

ríched (o, n) - heaven 

richt (u, m) - form, shape, condition 

rígain (i, f) - queen 

rígdae (io, ia) - royal, kingly 

rígdún (o, n) - royal fort 

ríge (io, n) - kingdom 

rigid (Sl) - to stretch 

rígrad (a, f) - royal household 

rímid (W2a) - to count 

rind (u, n) - star 

rindach (o, a) - full of stars 
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ro- - grammatical particle 

ro cluinethar, cluinethar (S3; ro-clun-) - to hear; ro-cúa- 
lae pret. 

rodarc (o, m) - sight, vision 

róen (o, m) - way, path; here: defeat, rout 

ro-finnadar, finnadar (S3; ro-íirm-) - to find out 

ro-fitir, -fitir (S3, pret. of ro-finnadar) - to know 

ro-icc, -ricc (Sl; ro-icc-) - to reach 

roithid (W2b) - to make run 

ro-laimethar, -laimethar (S2; ro-lam-) - to dare 

Róm, Rúam (a, f) - Rome 

rond (o, m) - chain 

ro-saig, -roich (Sl; ro-sag-) - to reach 

rosc (o, n) - eye 

rót (o, m) - road 

roth (o, m) - wheel 

ro-uccai, -ruccai (W2b; ro-ucc-) - can carry, bear, 
bring (a suppletive stem of beirid) 
rúad (o, a) - red-haired 
ruiri, gen. ruirech (g, m) - king 
rún (a, f) - a secret 
rúndae (io, ia) - secret 

s 

1. -sa - demonstrative particle: this 

2. -sa - emphasizing particle l st sg. 

Sabbait (i, f) - Saturday 

sacart (o, m) - priest 

sáebaid - sóebaid 

sáer (o, m) - artisan, carpenter 

sáeth (u, m) - trouble 

sáethar (o, n) - labor, toil 

saidbir (i) - rich 

saidid (Sl) - to sit, 3 rd pl. sedait 

sáidid (W2) - to fix, plant 

1. saigid (S2) - to seek 

2. saigid (i, f) - visit, the seeking (v.n. of saigid) 
sail (k, f) - willow 

sain (i) - special, separate, different 
saindíles (o, a) - special, peculiar, one’s own 
sainemail (i) - splendid, special 
sair - eastward, forward 

sáithech (o, a) - saturated, satisfied (de + prep. - from) 
sál (o, m) - sea 
salm (o, m) - psalm 
samlaid - thus, this way 
samlaidir (Wl) - to compare (fri + acc. with) 
samthach (a, f) - axe-handle 
sáth (a, f) - sufficiency, fill, appetite 
scarad (u, m) - separation, the separating (v.n. 
of scaraid) 

scaraid (Wl) - to part, separate 

scáth (o, m) - shadow 

sceithid (Sl?) - to vomit, spit out 

scél (o, n, g.sg. scéuil) - story, tale, news 

scíath (o, m) - shield 

scíath slissen - shield made of boards 

scíth (o, a) - tired 


scol (a, f) - schooi 

scolaire (io, m) - student, scholar 

scolóc (o, m) - student, scholar 

scor (o, m) - the unyoking, rest (v.n. of scuirid) 

scríbaid (Wl) - to write 

scríbend (o, n) - the writing (v.n. of scríbaid) 

scríbndid (i, m) - scribe 

scrútaid (Wl) - to examine, investigate 

scuirid (W2b) - to unyoke 

-se - 1. + 2. -sa 

sé H - six 

sech (conjuction) - and furthermore 

sechmall (o, n) - the passing by 

secht N - seven 

segonn (o, m) - master 

seichithir (W2) - to follow 

seinm (n, n) - the playing of an instrument (v.n. 

of seinnid) 

seinnid (Sla) - to play an instrument 

seir (t, f) - heel 

seisser (o, n) - six men 

séitig (i, f) - wife 

selb (a, f) - possession 

sen (o, a) - old; siniu compar. 

sénaid (Wl) - to bless 

sentuinne (ia, f) - old woman 

séolaid (Wl) - to sail 

-seom - -som 

serc (a, f) - love (v.n. of caraid) 
sernaid (S3) - to arrange, dispose, order 

1. sét (u, m) - way, path 

2. sét (o, m) - object of value; a unit of value = Vi milch 

cow 

1. -si - emphasizing particle 3 rd sg. fem. 

2. -si - emphasizing particle 2 nd pl. 

sian sléibe - purple foxglove (digitalispurpurea?) 

síd (s, n) - burial mound, peace 

sídamail (i) - peaceful 

-side - anaphoric pronoun, see ch. 38.7. 

-sin - demonstrative particle: that 

sínid (W2) - to extend, stretch 

sír (o, a) - long, lasting; sía compar. 

sís - below 

síst (a, f) - a while 

-siu - 2. -so 

-sium - -som 

siur (r, f, g.sg. sethar) - sister 

slabrad (a, f) - chain 

slabrae (ia, f) - herd, cattle 

slaidid (S2) - to strike 

slán (o, a) - sound, healthy 

slat (a, f) - rod, stick, twig 

slíab (s, n) - mountain 

slíasait (short 1, f) - thigh 

slóg, slúag (o, m) - host, army 

sloicid (W2) - to swallow 

sluindid (W2b) - to mention, name 

smacht (u, m) - institution, command 

snáithe (io, m) - thread 

snáthat (a, f) - needle 
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snechtae (io, n) - snow 

1. -so - demonstrative particle: this 

2. -so - emphasizing particle 2 nd sg. 
sochaide (ia, f) - multitude 
sochraid (i) - beautiful 
sochraite (ia, f) - friendship 

sóeb (o, a) - perverted 
sóebaid (Wl) - to pervert 
sóer (o, m) - free person 

sóerad (u, m) - deliverance, the saving (v.n. of sóeraid) 

sóeraid (Wl) - to save, deliver 

soid, -soí (H3) - to turn 

soilse (ia, f) - light, brightness 

soinmige (ia, f) - prosperity, affluence 

soiscélae (io, n) - Gospel 

solus (u) - bright 

-som - emphasizing particle 3 rd sg. m. + n., 3 rd pl. 

son (o, m) - sound 

són, ón - this 

sonairt (i) - strong, firm 

sorn (o, m) - oven 

spirut (u, m) - the Holy Spirit 

sroiglid (Wl) - to scourge, flog 

srón (a, f) - nose 

sruth (u, m) - stream 

-su - 2. -so 

súaichnid (i) - well-known, clear 

súan (o, m) - sleep 

subae (io, n) - joy, pleasure 

1. suide (io, ia, neut. sodain) - this, that mentioned 

2. suide (io, n) - seat, the sitting (v.n. of saidid) 
suidigidir (W2a) - to set up, place 

súil (i, f) - eye 

sund - here 

suthain (i) - lasting 

suthaine (ia, f) - lastingness, long life 

T 

tabart (a, f) - the giving, taking (v.n. of do-beir) 
táeb - tóeb 

tailm (i, f, g.sg. telmo) - sling 

Tailtiu (n, f) - place-name, today: Teltown 

tairr (i, m) - belly, stomach 

taisbénad (u, m) - the showing, the demonstrating (v.n. 

of do-aisféna) 
taithesc (o, n) - answer 
talam (n, m) - earth 
tall, thall - yonder 

taman (o, m) - a poetic grade; lit.: trunk, blockhead? 

tan - in tain 

tánaise (io, ia) - second 

tar (+ acc.) - across 

tarb (o, m) - bull 

táthbéimm (n, n) - a stunning blow 
tech (s, n) - house 
techt (a, f) - the going (v.n. of téit) 
techtaid (Wl) - to possess 
techtaire (io, m) - messenger 


teichid (Sla) - to flee; táich pret. 
teilciud (u, m) - the throwing (v.n. of do-léici) 
teine (t, m) - fire; benaid tenid - to make fire 
téit (Sla) - to go (+ acc. - to); tíagair pass. messengers 
are sent; luid pret.; do-coi'd augm. pret. 
telach, tulach (a, f) - hill 
tellach (o, n) - legal entry on land 
Temair (i, f + k, f) - spiritual centre of Ireland 
tempul (o, m) - temple 
tengae (t, m) - tongue, language 
téora - f. of trí 
tes (adv.) - the south 
testimin (i, m) - text 
tí (?, f) - cloak 
tigernae (io, m) - lord, ruler 
timchell (+ gen.) - around 
tinn (i) - ill 
tír (s, n) - land 
titul (o, m) - title, headlines 
tó - yes 

tob (o, m) - trumpet 
tóeb (o, m) - side 

tofonn (o, n) - the hunting (v.n. of do-seinn) 

togairm (n, n) - the calling (v.n. of do-gair) 

toimtiu (n, f) - opinion, act of thinking 

toisc (i, f) - wish, desire 

toísech (o, a) - first; leader 

tol (a, f) - will, desire 

tongaid, also toingid (Slc) - to swear 

tonn (a, f) - wave 

torad (o, n) - fruit, profit 

torbae (io, n) - profit 

torc (o, m) - boar 

tornocht (o, a) - stark naked 

tossach (o, n) - begin 

tothaimm (n, n) - the falling (v.n. of do-tuit) 
trá (interjection) - then, now 
traig (t, f) - foot, leg 

trascrad (u, m) - down-throwing (v.n. of do-scara) 
tre (+ acc.) - through 
trebaid (W 1) - to inhabit 

tréide (o, n) - three things (the Olr. word is singular!) 

trén (o, a) - strong; tressa compar.; tressam superl. 

trénfer (o, m) - strong man 

tress, triss (o, 3; usuallv not declined) - third 

trethanbras (o, a) - greatly thundering 

trí H - three 

trian (o, n) - third part 

triar (o, n) - three men 

trícha (nt, m) - thirtv 

trichem (?) - coughing 

trilis (i, f) - hair 

trírech (a, f) - trilling of birds 

trócaire (ia, f) - mercy 

trócairech (o, a) - merciful 

tróethaid (Wl) - to subdue, abate 

tróg, truag (o, a) - sad, miserable 

tromm (o, a) - heavy; trummu compar. 

trummae (ia, f) - weight 

túaid (adv.) - the north 
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túaire (ia, f) - food 

túath (a, f) - people, kingdom (for túathaib - abroad) 

tucait (short i, f) - cause, reason 

tuidecht (a, f) - the coming, arrival (v.n. of do-tét) 

tuirenn (a, f) - wheat 

tuistiu (n, f) - birth, offspring 

tulach (a, f) - hill 

turcbál (a, f) - the lifting (v.n. of do-furcaib) 

u 

úachtar (o, n) - upper part, surface 
úair - úar 

úallach (o, a) - proud 

1. úar (a, f) - hour 

2. úar (o, a) - cold 
úas (+ prep.) - over 


úasal (o, á in sg., i in pl.) - noble; uaislem compar. 
úath (o, n) - fear, horror, terror 
úathad (o, n) - small number, singular (i n-úathad - 
alone) 

úathmaire (ia, f) - dreadfulness, horror 

úathmar (o, a) - terrible 

uball (o, n) - apple 

ucht (u, n) - breast, bosom 

ucut - yonder 

uide (io, n) - path, way 

uile (io, ia) - all, every, each 

úir (short I, f) - earth, clay 

uisce (io, m) - water 

Ulad (o, m) - inhabitant of the province of Ulster 

umae (io, n) - copper, bronze 

ungae (ia, f) - ounce 

úr (o, a) - fresh, new 

uth (u, m) - udder 
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F.l. Old Irish phonemes and their graphematic representation 


phoneme 

anlaut 

example 

inlaut, auslaut 

example: inlaut 

example: auslaut 

a 

a 

anmann, ainm 

a 

daltae, dairid 

dligeda, -roilgea 

e 

e 

ech, eich 

e 

cengait, ceilid 

esséirge, daltae 

i 

i 

inathar, indeb 

i 

bibdaid, cride 

céili, do-uccai 

o 

o 

orgaid, oirdnid 

o 

format, roithid 

betho, doirseo 

u 

u 

ungae, uile 

u 

•rubart, muilenn 

sunu, cridiu 

a ai, 

e, i, au. 

u au-, i-, edbart 

ai, e, i, au, u 

tailaig, telaig, tílaig 


3 

- 

- 

a, e, i, o, u 

See table F.2 

a 

á 

ár, áin 

á 

fán, táin, gabáil 

•tá 

e 

é, áe 

át, éisc, mssi 

é, ái 

fér, gréin, cenél, baér 

cré, dm 

I 

í 

íccaid, ísel 

í 

sil, firinne 

s/ 

0 

ó 

óg, óig 

ó 

slóg, cétóir 

bó 

n 

ú 

únach, úire 

ú 

d ún, dúilem 

cú 

aj 

áe, aí 

áes, ame 

áe, aí 

máel, mail 

■t aí 

au 

au 

auraicept 

au 

baullu 

- 


áu, áo 

áu, áo 

áu, áo 

? 

gáu, gáo 

°i 

oí, óe 

om, óen 

oí, óe (aí, áe) 

to/sech, clóen 

bo/, bóe 

eu 

eu 

euch 

eu 

neurt 

- 

eu 

éo, éu 

éoin, éula 

éu, éo 

cenéuil 

béo, béu 

uj 

- 

- 

uí 

- 

dru/ 

iu 

iu 

iubar 

iu 

fiur 

- 


? 

? 

íu 

•c/uir 

■b/u 

ia 

ía 

iasc 

ía 

f/adnisse 

d/a 

ua 

úa 

úan 

úa 

túaithe 

- 

m 

m, mb 

maith, a mbó 

m, mm, mb 

marbm(m)ai 

form, lomm, ca mb 

n 

n, nd 

nall, a ndún 

n, nn, nd 

mná, certna 

Éirenn, dín, find 

q(g) 

n g 

ar ngothae 

n g 

ingor, tengae 

cumang 

r 

r, rr 

rann, a rrann 

r, rr 

sruth, carrac 

ferr 

1 

U1 

ióg, for lló g 

1, H 

s/ond, búacha//a 

ba 11 

m’ 

m 

méit 

m, mm, mb 

imhi 

ain m(m), cai mb 

n’ 

n, nd 

ní, a ndí gal 

nn, nd 

tinne, ind í 

Érinn, bind 

q’ 

n g 

ar nglenn 

n g 

lingid 

foloing 

r’ 

r, rr 

rind, a rríagol 

r, rr 

bríathar 

eirr 

3’ 

1,11 

iéimm, i i/eth 

1, H 

c/érech, ci//e 

céi II 

g 

m 

mo macc 

m 

brithemon 

coém 


Table F.l.l: Old Irish phonemes and their graphematic representation 
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phoneme 

anlaut 

example 

inlaut, auslaut 

example: inlaut 

example: auslaut 

'T 

n 

do námae 

n 

dénum, sen- 

bun 

p 

r 

mo rún 

r 

arathar 

arathar 

X 

1 

do fubgort 

1 

afaile 

sc él 

p’ 

m 

mo menma 

m 

nime 

neim 

V’ 

n 

do nert 

n 

siniu 

ingin 

P’ 

r 

mo necht 

r 

fírián 

athair 

X’ 

1 

do fibuir 

1 

fi7i 

béoif 

b 

b,P 

bás, ar popul 

p, b, (bb) 

popul, Albu 

cerb, ap,abb 

d 

d, t 

dáil, for íorbae 

t, d, (dd) 

eíar, cardae 

•beraf, ard(d) 

8 

8= c 

galar, for cuit 

C 8, (88), cc 

écen 

derc, der g(g), becc 

P 

P 

Pátraic 

P, PP 

•impai 

sopp 

t 

.:= ?:«:« j Eii:===~ = M. ,::!!= ==■: 

t 

tol 

t, tt 

affach, dalfae 

ochf, bra t(t) 

k 

c 

coimdiu 

c, cc 

cuc(c)u 

mac(c) 

b’ 

b,P 

beirid, ar píana 

p, b, (bb) 

•epir 

ceir b 

d’ 

d, t 

díabul, ar íige 

d, t, (dd) 

cairt/d(d)ca 

baird, téif 

8’ 

8, c 

glenaid, ar dnn 

c , 8, (88), cc 

léidd, -roilgea 

deir g(g), bicc 

P’ 

P 

pridchid 

P, PP 

impi 

suipp 

t’ 

t 

íír 

t, tt 

eitti 

brai t(t) 

k’ 

c 

dall 

c, cc 

cui c(c)e 

mai c(c) 

P 

b, f 

mo bo c, ar fuil 

b 

lebor 

claideb, Medb 

8 

d 

do c/án 

d 

Mcdb 

nípací 

7 

8 

no-guidimm 

8 

ad-ágathar 

Lug 

f 9 

f, ph 

tormat, a phopul 

f, ph 

tofunn, n eph- 

- 

0 

th 

mo f/iabairt 

th 

berfhair 

caffi 

X 

ch 

do chlann 

ch 

acrit 

immacfi 

P’ 

b, f 

mo breth, in /il 

b 

noíte 

tigib 

8’ 

d 

do delb 

d 

deicfbir 

marbaid 

r 

8 

mo pillae 

8 

tégi 

•téig 

f’9 

f, ph 

hr, a phrecept 

f, ph 

ní-léicfea, nepriis 

- 

0’ 

th 

mo fhech 

th 

túaifrie 

túaiffi 

!!!!!! 

X’ 

ch 

a Chríst 

ch 

íiche 

eicfi 

s 

s 

súil 

s, ss 

nessam 

marbas 

s’ 

s 

síl 

s, ss 

éicse, feissin 

leis 

h 

0, s, s 

a ainm, mo súil/súil 

- 

- 

- 

h’ 

0, s, s 

a én, mo serc/serc 

- 

- 

- 


Table F.1.2: Old Irish phonemes and their graphematic representation 
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F.2. Unaccented inlauting short vowels 


phoneme normal example 

adjacent to 
labial sounds 

example: inlaut 

CaC 

a 

carat 

o, u 

Conchobor, brithemun 

C’aC 

e 

fileda 

e 

•gaibem 

CaC’ 

ai, i 

berait, berit 

ai, i, ui 

menmain, menmin, menmuin 

C’aC’ 

i 

beirid 

i 

claidbtb 

CuC 

u 

carput 

- 

- 

C’uC 

iu 

léiciud 

- 

- 

CuC’ 

ui 

Conchobuir 

- 

- 

C’uC’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Table F.2: The spelling of unaccented inlautíng short vowels 




F.3. The complete article at a glance 

case 


... - ... 

masculine; neuter 

ih h 

::r" fb"'" 7" .... 

íit’fTjf-i;» PIUL 4 , % -.!l 

feminine 

Í '^" 1 | T : :;i =l| |l, .. U";. : ' • . f' ■ .: 

basic pattern anlauting s anl. f, 1 , r, n 

anl. vowel 

basic pattern anlauting s anl. f, 1, r, n,V 

nom.sg 


in; a N 

int; a N 

in L int 1 ind 1 

gen. in L 

| 

int L 

ind L 

(in)na H 

prep. 

■(s)in L etc. (auslaut as in gen.sg.) 

-(s)in L etc. (auslaut as in nom.sg.) 

acc. m. in N , n. a N ; m. -(s)in N , n. 

-(s)a N 

in N ; -(s)in N 

nom.pl in L ; (in)na 

H int L ; (in)na H ind L ; (in)na H 

(in)na H 

gen. 



(in)na N 

prep. 



-(s)naib 

acc. 



(in)na H ; 

-(s)na H 

n.-a. du. m. in dá L , 

n. in 

dá N ’-, acc. m. -(s)in da L , n. -(s)in da N 

1 in dí L ; acc. -(s)in df- 

gen. 


in dá L ; in dá N 

\ 

in dá L 


prep. -(s)naib dib N 

Table F.3: The article at a glance 
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F.4. The infixed pronouns at a glance 

The table below gives an overview of all infixed pronoun classes side by side. I have simplified 
the presentation: note that in class B the internal vowel may also be a and u (-dam L , -tum L etc.), 
that in class C it may also be a, u and i, and that with nach ° it also may be i ( nachim L ). 


HÍC iÉÍV! :Ne 1 .: 4-í :: Ííí : : =- 

person 

class A 

class B 

class C 

nach° 

.... .... 

after preverbs 
ending in a vówel 

after preverbs ending 
in a consonant 

in dependent clauses and 
after frA' 

instead of negative 
ná- and nád • 

wuicaairf,;! 

I 5 * s g- 

-m L , -mm L 

-dom L , -tom L 

-dom L 

nacham L - 

2 nd sg. 

-t L 

-tot L , -t L 

-dat L 

nachat L - 

3 rd sg. m. 

-a N 

- t N 

-id N , -did N , -d N , (-da N ) 

nach N ■ 

3 rd sg. f. 

-s< N > 

-da H , -ta H 

-da H 

nacha H ■ 

3 rd sg. n. 

-a L 

-t L 

-id L , -did L , -d L 

nach 1 -, nachid L - 

l st pl. 

-n, -nn 

-don, -ton 

-don 

nachan■ 

2 nd pl. 

-b 

-dob, -tob 

-dob 

nachab- 

3* 1 pl. 

-s< N > 

-da H , -ta H 

-da H 

nacha H ■ 


Table F.4: Overview of the infixed pronouns 


F.5. Irregular comparison at a glance 


positive 

equative 

comparative 

superlative 

accus, ocus ‘near’ 

n/a 

nessa 

nessam 

becc ‘small, few’ 

n/a 

laugu, lugu, laigiu 

lugam (lugimem) 

il ‘many’ 

lir 

lia 

n/a 

lethan ‘broad’ 

leithir, lethithir 

letha 

n/a 

maith, dag- ‘good’ 

n/a 

ferr 

dech, deg 

már, mór ‘much, big’ 

móir 

mó, móu, moo etc. 

máam, moam 

oac, óc ‘young’ 

n/a 

óa 

óam 

olc, droch- ‘bad’ 

n/a 

messam 

messam 

remor ‘thick’ 

reimithir, reimir 

reime 

n/a 

sír ‘long’ 

sithir, sithithir 

sia, sía 

síam 

trén ‘strong’ 

treisithir 

tressa 

tressam 


Table F.5: Irregular comparison at a glance 
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F.6. Synopsis of the different verbal classifications 

In section 8.2 I mentioned that there exist three different classifications of the present stems of 
Olr. verbs. I have followed Kim McCONE’s classification (EIV 23-25) with the one difference of 
introducing a subdivision of S3 verbs. Widely used among scholars is Rudolf THURNEYSEN’s 
classification (GOI 352-358); John STRACHAN’s system from Old Irísh Paradigms and Glosses 
(OIPG 34) is hardly used. To a large extent these variant classifications are just different labels 
for the same contents, so that it is generally easy to change from one system into the other. The 
following table will help you in this task. 


EIV 

GOI 

OIPG 

W1 

AI 

B(l) 

W2 

AII 

B(2) 

H1 

AIII -a- 

- 

H2 

AIII -i- 

- 

H3 

AIII -o/u/e- 

- 

S1 

BI/III 

A(l) 

S2 

BII 

A(3) 

S3a 

BIV 

A(2) 

S3b 

BV 

- 

>le F.6: Svnopsis 

of verbal classes 
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F.7. The complete Old Irish verbal classes at a glance 

The following table gives an overview of Old Irish verbal classes, including those sub-classes 
that I did not explain in detail in the lessons. This subtle classification is based on the l st edition 
of Kim McCONE’s Early Irish Verb (Maynooth 1987). In his 2 nd edition from 1997 he produced a 
simplified classification of S1 verbs, which is also the basis of my own teaching in 18.3. Thus the 
following table has a kind of historical touch. 


verbal class 


short description 


examples 


W1 

W2 

W2a 


W2b 


H1 

H2 

H3 


S1 


Sla 


Sla i 
Sla ii 


Sla iii 
Sla iv 


Slb 



Slc i 
Slc ii 


n.pal. Vfin. C; 3 rd sg. conj. -a 
pal. Vfin. C; 3 rd sg. conj. -i 

W u or o 

Wa 

Wi 

W e/o/u 

alternation in palatalization of Vfin. C 
pal. in 2 nd , 3 rd sg. and 2 nd pl. 
é in stressed V (i in 2 nd sg.) 

é + d/th in V; t as Vfin. in unstressed position 
é > a before pal. d/g 
i > e before n.pal. C 

W a, o; n.pal. Vfin. C except 3 rd sg. conj. 
n disappears ouside of pr.stem 
like Sla iv 
like Slb 


52 

53 

S3a 


pal. Vfin. C; W a or u 

n.pal. Vfin. n; n disappears outside of pr.stem 
W e 


S3b Wf 


marbaid, ■marba 


léicid, léici 

do-luigi, dílgai; roithid 

raid; at-tá; ad-cota 
gniid; do-gní, déni 

sceid, scé; soaid, soí, intai; 
as luí, élai 


beirid, beir; 2 nd sg biri, bir 

reithid, reith, but du etarrat; 
■réid, but ríadait; 

laigid; laig; but legait, -legat 
ibid, ib, but ebait, ebat 
canaid, cain 


for ding, but for dengat 
fo-loing, fo longat 
gaibid, -gaib 

benaid, -ben 
do-lin; ro-cluinethar 


Table F.7: The classification of Olr. verbs 


Legend: 

pal.= palatalized, n.pal.= non-palatalized, V= root, Vfin. C= root-final consonant, Vv= root vowel, 
conj.= conjunct ending, pr.stem= present stem. 

Sla i, iii, iv = Sla in EIV 2 ; Sla ii = Slb in EIV 2 ; Slb = Slc in EIV 2 ; Slc = Sld in EIV 2 
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F.8. The preterite stem formations at a glance 


pret. 


type subtype class remarks 




W1 Vfin. C n.-pal. 

W2 Vfin. Cpal. 

W2b pres. stem u > pret. o; Vfin. C n.-pal., exc. 3 rd sg. conj. 
H3 exc. foaid ‘to sleep’ and do goa ‘to choose’ 

S gaibid ‘to take,’ ibid ‘to drink’ 

H1 

H2 exc. ciid ‘to weep’ and compounds of cí ‘to see’ 

V ends in r, 1 (exc. emaid ‘to bestow’) 

*em- ‘to take’, *sem- ‘to pour’ 
some verbs with V ending in g 





V special 


írreg. 


basically Vstructure C(R)e(i)/aC 
canaid ‘to sing’ 

Slc verbs with VV o<*u 

S3 verbs with Vstructure Cil, ciid ‘to weep’ 

■icc, ad cí‘to see’ 

jp gainithir ‘to be born,’ moinethar ‘to think,’ -gnin ‘to know,’ 

S fichid ‘to fight,’ in fét ‘to tell,’ midithir ‘to judge,’ emaid ‘to grant,’ 
fenaid ‘to fence,’ sichid ‘to declare’ 

Vstructure CeT, daimid ‘to suffer,’ ro laimethar ‘to dare’ 

fo-ceird ‘to put,’ sceirdid ‘to strip’ 

S3 verbs with Vstructure CRl 
benaid ‘to beat,’ foaid ‘to sleep’ 

saidid ‘to sit’ has siasair /siasap’/ with three syllables 
■cluinethar ‘to hear’ 
substantive verb at-tá, copula is 
téit, -finnadar, fogaib, do-tuit, at bath 


Table F.8: The preterite formations at a glance 


Legend: 

pal.= palatalized, n.pal.= nonpalatalized, V= root, Vfin. C= root-final consonant, Vv= root vowel, 
pres. stem= present stem, pret. = preterite stem 
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F.9. The subjunctive at a glance 


verbai class 

VVI 1 

W2a 

subjunctive 

remarks 

W2b 

> a-subj. 

present stem u > o 

H1 j 



H2 

e-subj. 

ad-cí, ■accai: mixture of a- and s-subj. 

H3 

a-subj. 

luid + do-goa: mixture of a- and s-subj. 

si 1 

52 J 

53 

h ■;::: ; ':i!: h: ■ i;-.- niTlh:.,: .: J 

J*- s-subj./ a-subj. 
a-subj. 

roots ending in gutturals (except aigid), 
dentals or -nn have s-subj., all others a-subj. 

Table F.9: The subjunctive formations at a glance 


F.10. The future at a glance 


class 

future 

remarks 

W1 

f-fut. 

caraid: redupl. a-fut.; gataid & comp. of scaraid: é-fut. 

W2a 

f-fut. 

adgládathar. redupl. a-fut. 

W2b 

f-fut. 


H1 

redupl. a-fut. 

at-tá: suppletive 

H2 

i-fut. 

ad-roilli: f-fut.; cí: traces of s-fut.; • gní&c ■sní : é-fut. 

H3 

f-fut. 

do-goa: redupl. a-fut. 

S1 

s-fut./a-fut. 

■icc. f-fut.; téit & agaid: suppletive 

S2 

s-fut./a-fut. 

■moinethar. f-fut. 

S3 

i-fut. 

■gnin: é-fut.; ■cluinethar. redupl. a-fut.; -fitir. s-future 

Table F.10.1 

: The complete future at a glance 

following table tells you which future formation uses which inflection: 


future 

inflection/ending set 


f 

like a-subj. (except l st sg. conj.) 


s 

like s-subj. (except l st sg. conj.) 


i 

like W2 (except 2 nd sg.) 


a 

like a-subj. 


suppl. 

like a-subj. 


Table F.10.2: The inflection of the various future formations 
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F.ll. The complete substantive verb 


1 S ‘ sg- 

2 nd sg. 

3 rd sg. 

impers. 

l 5t pl. 2 nd pl. 

3 rd pl. 

at táu, at tó 

pres. 

at-taí 

at-tá 

rel. fil, file 

- 

at-taam attaid 

at-taat 

■táu, tó 

■taí 

■tá, -fil 

■táthar 

■taam taid 

■taat 

biuu 

cons. 

- 

biid 

rel. biis, bís 

bíthir 

bímmi 
rel. bímme 

biit 

rel. bíte 

■bíu 

■bí 

■bí, rubai 

■bíther, rubthar -biam 

■biat, rubat 

imperf. biinn 

- 

■bíth 

■bíthe 

■bimmis 

■bítis 

pret. ' ^ 1í7 

(■)bá 

(■)boí 
rel. boíe 

bothae 

■both 

(-)bámmar 

■báid 

(-)bátar 

augm. ro bá 

ro-bá 

ro-boí 

roboth 

ro-bámmar robáid 

ro-bátar 

pret. ro/aba 

■raba 

■ro/abae 

■robad 

■robammar robaid 

■ro/abatar 

bia 

fut. 

bie 

bieid, bied 
rel. bias 

bethir 

bemmi bethe 

bieit 
rel. bete 

- 

- 

■bia 

- 

■biam bieid, bied 

■biat 

cond. beinn 

- 

■biad 

- 

■bemmis 

■betis 

imper. - 

bí 

biid, bíth 

- 

biid, bíth 

biat 

béo, béu 

pres. 

Sub Í' béo 

bé, bee 

beith, beid 
rel. bes 

bethir 

bemmi bethe 

beit 

rel. bete 

■bé 

■bé, roib 

- 

■bem, -robam beid, robith -bet, robat 

past beinn 
subj. 

■betha 

■beth, bed 
■robad 

■bethe 

■bemmis -bethe 

■betis 

■roibtis 


Table F.ll.l: The complete substantive verb at a glance 


person 


present tense 

preterite 

l st sg- 

I have, I had etc. 

táthum 

baíthum, baíthium 

2 nd sg. 

thou hast etc. 

táthut 

baíthut 

3 rd sg. m. n. 

he/it has etc. 

táithi, táthai 

baíthi 

3 rd sg. f. 

she has etc. 

táthus 

boíthus 

l st pl. 

we have etc. 

táthunn, táithiunn 

n/a 

2 nd pl. 

you have etc. 

táthuib 

n/a 

3 rd pl. 

they have etc. 

*táthus 

*boíthus 


Table F.11.2: The substantive verb with suffixed pronouns 
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F.12. The complete copula 


■ •: . 

1 ' II :: ^ *• 

■■ . ■ • , ■ ” * •. ;. : :. 


V ;:£ in s ; i:: .;•££.;,'■ !!: £; 


1 ££ £..£ j; £•'£ ii : •;! *" 

|,£ : £:££:: •• : 'T :L f£' •:!!-£: :,£:£ 


l st sg. 

2 mi sg. 

3 rd sg. 

!' Pl- 

2 nd pl. 

3 rd pl. 



1:. ~i 

:; : i££ ■ i! 1 ’: 1 : : : f #1 4.;i.;:£j£::f£ : ■£ : 'f: 





am 

at, it 

is 

ammi, ammin 

adi, adib 

it 

pres. 



rel. as 



rel. ata, at 


-ta L , -da L 

-ta L , -da L 

special 1 

-tan L , -dan L 

-tad L , -dad L 

-tat L , -dat L 

cons. 

- 

- 

-bi, -pi 

- 

- 

- 

past 

basa 

_ 

ba 

_ 

_ 

batir, batar 

■psa 

- 

-bu L , -pu L , -bo L , -po L 

- 

- 

-btar 

augm. 

ropsa, robsa 

ropsa 

rop/bo L , rop/bu L 

robummar 

- 

roptar, robtar 

past. 

■rbsa 

- 

-rbo L , -rbu L 

-rbommar 

- 

-rbtar 


be 

be 

bid 

bimmi, bemmi 

- 

bit 

fut. 



rel. bes L , bas L 



rel. beta L , bat L 


’ - 

- 

-ba, -pa 

- 

- 

-bat 

cond. 

- 

- 

bed L , robad L 

- 

- 

beitis 

- 

- 

-bad L 

~ 

- 

roptis 



ba L 

bed L , bad L 

baan L , ban L 

bed L , bad L 

bath 

imper. 



-bad L 

-bad L 

-bat L 

pres. 

subj. 

ba 

ba, be 

ba 

rel. bes, bas 

- 

bede 

ropat L 

rel. bete, beta 

-ba L 

-ba 

special 2 

-ban 

-bad 

-pat L , -bat L 

past 

: - 

- 

bed L , bad L , bid L 

bemmis 

- 

betis, bitis 

subj. 

-benn, -bin 

-ptha 

-bed L , -bad L 

-bimmis 

~ 

-btis, -ptis 


Table F.12: The complete copula at a glance 
Legend: 

1= ní; nád, nand, nant, nách; (co)ndid, (co)nid; connách; cesu L , ceso' , ciasu L , ciaso L ; maso L , masu L ; 
cenid; manid. 

2= -dib, -dip; cid, ced; mad. 
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The numbers refer to the paragraphs in which the relevant topics are discussed. 


absolute inflection 

8.1 

adjectives 

5.5 

add. degrees compar. 

46.7 

a-stems 

11.4 

classes 

23.4 

comparative 

46.4-46.5 

comparison 

40.3 

consonantal stem 

46.3 

declension, general 

6.2 

equative 

40.4 

i-stems 

20.3 

ia-stems 

17.2 

io-stems 

14.3 

o-stems 

7.4 

superlative 

43.3 

u-stems 

23.3 

adverbial comp. verbs 

15.4 

a-ending set 

53.2.1 

a-future 

55.5 

reduplicated 

55.5.1 

é-future 

55.5.2 

aiccill 

58.2.5 

alliteration 

58.2.8 

anaphoric pron. suide 

38.7 

article 

F.3 

feminine 

11.1-11.2 

general 

5.6 

masc. 

7.1-7.2 

neut. 

7.3 

+ prepositions 

11.3 

a-stems 

10.1-10.2 

a-subjunctive 

53.2 

atlá ‘is’ 

see subst. verb 

augment 


general 

50.1 

position 

50.3 

potential 

50.1.2 

resultative 

50.1.1 

various augments 

50.2 

ben ‘woman’ 

10.3 

bó ‘cow’ 

46.1.1 

British languages 

1.4.2 

cadence 

58.2.2 

cardinal numbers 



1-19 

24.1 

20-1000 

33.4 

3 

24.1.4 

4 

24.1.4 

case 

5.4 

nominative 

5.4.1 

genitive 

5.4.2 

prepositional 

5.4.3 

accusative 

5.4.4 

vocative 

5.4.5 

Celtiberian 

1.3.3 

Celtic languages 

British languages 

1.4.2 

Celtiberian 

1.3.3 

Continental Celtic 

1.3 

Gaelic languages 

1.4.1 

Gaulish 

1.3.2 

general 

1 . 1 - 1.2 

Insular Celtic 

1.4 

Lepontic 

1.3.1 

Old Irish 

1.5 

CIó Gaelach 

2.3 

comparative 

46.4-46.5 

comparison 

additional degrees 

46.7 

comparative 

46.4-46.5 

equative 

40.4 

general 

40.3 

irregular 

F.5 

superlative 

43.3 

compound verbs 

15.1-15.4 

adverbial compounds 15.4 

deuterotonic 

15.2 

prototonic 

15.2 

conclusion ( dúnad) 

58.2.10 

conditional 

56.1 

conjugated prepositions 

a 

25.3.1 

amal 

30.5 

ar 

21.1 

cen 

30.5 

co ‘to’ 

25.3.2 

co ‘with’ 

28.5 

di/de 

18.2.1 

do 

18.2.1 
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eter 25.3.2 

fíad 25.3.1 

/o 21.1 

for 21.1 

fri 18.2.2 

general 18.1 

i 21.1 

/ar 28.5 

imm 25.3.2 

js 28.5 

la 18.2.2 

ó, úa 18.2.1 

oc 28.5 

ós, óas 28.5 

re, ri 28.5 

sech 30.5 

tar 25.3.2 

tri 18.2.2 

conjunct inflection 8.1 

conjunct particles 27.7 

conjunctions 49.6 

consecutio temporum 56.5 

consonance 58.2.7 

consonant stems 30.1 

adjectives 46.3 

copula 24.3, F.12 

future 56.3 

present 24.3.1 

present dependent 24.3.2 

preterite 44.6 

relative forms 37.2 

subjunctive 53.8 

declension 

adjectives, general 6.2 

a-stems 10.1-10.2 

a-stems, adjectives 11.4 

consonant stems, gen. 30.1 
general 6.1,6.3 

g-stems 30.2 

ia-stems 17.1 

ia-stems, adjectives 17.2 

io-stems, adjectives 14.3 

io-stems, masc. 14.1 

io-stems, neut. 14.2 

irregular nouns 46.1 

i-stems, adjectives 20.3 

i-stems, masc./fem. 20.1 

i-stems, neut. 20.2 

I-stems 17.3 

k-stems 30.3 

n-stems, neut. 40.1 

n-stems, masc./fem. 43.1 


nt-stems 

33.2 

o-stems, masc. 

6.4-6.5, 6.8 

o-stems, neut. 

6.6, 6.8 

o-stems, adjectives 

7.4 

r-stems 

36.1 

s-stems 

36.2 

t-stems 

33.1 

u-stems, adjectives 

23.3 

u-stems, masc. 

23.1 

u-stems, neut. 

23.2 

deictic particle í 

38.5 

demonstrative particles 

21.3, 26.2.1 

dependent forms 

27.7 

dependent clauses 

49.6 

deponent verbs 

31.1-31.5 

a-subjunctive 

53.2.3 

f-future 

55.2.2 

s-preterite 

41.2.3 

deuterotonic verbs 

15.2 

dia 'day’ 

46.1.3 

do fét ‘to come’ 

19.2.3 

dual 

5.3.2 

dúnad 

see conclusion 

é-future 

55.5.2 

emphasizing particles 

25.4 

equative 

40.4 

e-subjunctive 

53.3 

f-future 

55.2 

fidrad freccomail 

58.2.9 

figura etymologica 

49.5 

future 

55.1-55.6, F.10 

a-future 

55.5 

copula/subst. verb 

56.3 

f-future 

55.2 

general 

55.1 

i-future 

55.4 

prehistory 

55.8 

s-future 

55.3 

suppletive 

55.6 

Gaelic languages 

1.4.1 

Gaulish 

1.3.2 

gender 

5.2 

g-stems 

30.2 

habitual present 

37.1 

hiatus 

6.8.3 

hiatus verbs 

27.1 

prehistory 

27.6 

H1 verbs 

27.2 

H2 verbs 

27.3 

e-subjunctive 

53.3 

H3 verbs 

27.4 

í 

38.5 

ia-stems 

17.1-17.2 
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adjectives 

17.2 

lenition 

4.3-4.4 

feminines 

17.1 

nasalization 

4.5-4.6 

i-future 

55.4 

nasalizing relative clauses 49.3-49.5 

íu-type 

55.4.2 

figura etymologica 

49.5 

reduplicated 

55.4.1 

marking of nasalis. 

49.4 

imperative 

37.3-37.4 

use 

49.3 

deponent/passive 

37.4 

nó ‘ship’ 

46.1.2 

infixed pronouns 

38.1 

nominal prepositions 

21.2 

imperfect 

49.1 

nouns 


indeclinable nouns 

46.2 

adjectives 

5.5 

indefinite pronoun 

38.6 

case 

5.4 

independent pers. pron. 

34.7 

declension 

6.1 

infixed pronouns 

F.4 

gender 

5.2 

after ná, nád 

38.3 

number 

5.3 

class A 

25.1 

n-stems 


class B 

28.3 

masc./fem. 

43.1 

class C 

38.2 

neuter 

40.1 

imperatives 

38.1 

nt-stems 

33.2 

internal rhyme 

58.2.6 

number 

5.3 

interrogative pronouns 

38.8 

numbers 




3 

24.1.4 

io-stems 

14.1-14.3 ■ 

4 

24.1.4 

adjectives 

14.3 

cardinal 1-19 

24.1 

masc. 

14.1 

cardinal 20-1000 

33.4 

neut. 

14.2 

numeral substantives 47.1.2 

irregular comparison 

F.5 

ordinal 1-19 

24.2 

irregular nouns 

46.1 

ordinal 20-1000 

33.5 

is ‘is’ 

see copula 

personal numerals 

47.1.1 

i-stems 

20.1-20.3 

temporal substantives 47.1.3 

adjectives 

20.3 

numeral substantives 

47.1.2 

masc./fem. 

20.1 

Ogam 

2.2 

neut. 

20.2 

Old Irish 

1.5 

l-stems 

17.3 

ordinal numbers 


k-stems 

30.3 

1-19 

24.2 

lá, lae ‘day’ 

19.2.2 

20-1000 

33.5 

leniting relative clauses 

34.3-34.4 

orthography 

3.3, F.l-F.2 

Lepontic 

1.3.1 

fricatives 

3.3.3-3.3.4 

metrics 

58.1-58.2 

h 

3.3.9 

aiccill 

58.2.5 

liquids 

3.3.6 

alliteration 

58.2.8 

marking of palatalization 3.3.11 

cadence 

58.2.2 

nasals 

3.3.6-3.3.8 

conclusion 

58.2.10 

sibilants 

3.3.5 

consonance 

58.2.7 

voiced stops 

3.3.2 

fidrad freccomail 

58.2.9 

voiceless stops 

3.3.1 

general 

58.1 

vowels 

3.3.10, F.2 

internal rhyme 

58.2.6 

o-stems 

6.4-6.8 

rhyme 

58.2.3 

masc. 

6.4-6.5,6.8 

stanza 

58.2.4 

neut. 

6.6, 6.8 

syllabic count 

58.2.1 

particles 


m/‘month’ 

36.2 

deictic / 

38.5 

mutations 


demonstrative 

21.3, 26.2.1 

aspiration 

4.7 

emphasizing 

25.4 

general 

4.1-4.2 

passive 

31.7-31.8 
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l st , 2 nd persons 

31.8 

preposit. antecedent 

52.2.1.4 

3 rd sg. 

31.7.1 

prepositional rel. 

52.1 

3 rd pl. 

31.7.2 

subject antecedent 

52.2.1.1 

past participle 

47.5 

relative endings 

34.2 

preterite 

47.3-47.4 

copula 

37.2 

passive past participle 

47.5 

prehistory 

34.6 

past subjunctive 

53.6 

specialrelative forms 34.5 

personal numerals 

47.1.1 

subst. verb 

37.2 

phonology 

3.1 

rhyme 

58.2.3 

of Old Irish 

3.2 

ro 

see augment 

plural 

5.3.3 

ro- -> f 

42.2.2 

positional hierarchy 

50.3 

róe- < ro-CeC- 

50.2 

possession 

47.2 

r-stems 

36.1 

possessive pronouns 

12.4 

S1 verbs 

18.3-18.4 

prepositional rel. constr. 

52.1 

prehistory 

21.6 

prepositions 

9.1.4,13.2.2,16.1.1,21.1, 

S2 verbs 

21.4 


25.3, 28.5,30.5 

deponent 

31.4 

after article 

11.3 

prehistory 

21.6 

after poss. pronouns 

12.4.3 

S3 verbs 

21.5 

conjugated 

18.1-18.2 

a-subjunctive 

53.2.2 

relative 

52.1 

deponent 

31.5 

secondary/nominal 

21.2 

prehistory 

21.6 

preterite 

F.8 

secondary endings 

49.1 

general 

41.1 

secondary future 

see conditional 

passive 

47.3-47.4 

secondary prepositions 

21.2 

s-preterite 

41.2-41.3 

s-future 

55.3 

suffixless preterite 

44.1-44.7 

unreduplicated 

55.3.1 

t-preterite 

41.4 

reduplicated 

55.3.2 



singular 

5.3.1 

preterite passive 


s-preterite 

41.2 

inflection 

47.4 

prehistory 

41.5 

stem 

47.3 

special formations 

41.3 

pronouns 


s-stems 

36.2 

after ná, nád 

38.3, F.4 

s-subjimctive 

53.4 

anaphoric suide 

38.7 

stanza 

58.2.4 

indefinite 

38.6 

subjunctive 

53.1-53.4, F.9 

independent 

34.7 

a-subjunctive 

53.2 

infixed A 

25.1, F.4 

copula 

53.8 

infixed B 

28.3, F.4 

e-subjunctive 

53.3 

infixed C 

38.2, F.4 

general 

53.1 

interrogative 

38.8 

past subjunctive 
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